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TO 


HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH. 


Madam, 
As  the  Essays  of  Lord  Clarendon  do 
not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  known  in 
his  own  Country,  I  thought  that  it  might 
be  useful  thus  to  reprint  them,  as  an 
appropriate  companion  to  the  little  vo- 
lume which  contains  the  Essays  of  Lord 
Bacon. 

Under  the  sanction,  Madam,  of  your 
Royal  Highness's  taste  and  patronage 
of  useful  literature,  these  Essays  of  an 
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illustrious  Statesman  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing restored  to  that  general  estimation 
which  they  have  Ipng  merited ;  and  I 
humbly  thank  your  Royal  Highness  for 
the  condescending  and  flattering  man- 
ner, in  which  you  were  pleased  to  send 
me  permission  to  employ  this  sanction. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 
Madam, 
With  sincere  and  dutiful  respect^ 
Your  Royal  Highnesses 
Most  obedient 
And  most  devoted  servant, 

Jaues  Staniee  Clarke. 
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OF  HUMAN  VATVRt* 


MontptlUer^  1668* 
Tnis  perpetual  fear  and  agony  and  apprehension, 
which  wicked  men  always  feel  within  themselves, 
is  the  argument  that  Epicurus  made,  that  human 
nature  is  so  far  from  being  inclined  to  ill,  that  it 
abhors  all  kind  of  wickedness;  quia  infixa  nobis 
ejus  rei  aversaiio  est^  quam  natura  ddmnanit,  idea 
nunqfuamjides  latendijit  etiam  hteniihus;  and  the 
frequent  discoveries  of  very  enormous  crimes  after 
long  concealments,  merely  from  the  unquietness 
of  the  ofienders'  own  breasts,  manifests  how  far  our 
nature  is  from  being  delighted  with  works  of  dark- 
ness, that  it  cannot  rest  till  they  be  exposed  to 
light*  If  we  did  not  take  great  pains^  and  were 
not  at  great  expence  to  corrupt  our  naturoi  our 
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nature  would  never  corrupt  us :  We  administer 
all  the  helps  of  industry  and  art  to  provoke  our 
appetites,  and  to  inflame  our  blood,  and  then  we 
accuse  nature  for  leading  us  into  excesses ;  we 
Idndle  thai  fire  that  kindles  our  lust  with  a  licen- 
tious diet»  and  then  fan  it  into  a  flame  with  ob- 
scene discourses,  and  revile  nature  that  it  wDl  not 
permit  us  to  be  chaste ;  we  provoke  and  cherish 
our  anger  with  unchristian  principles  of  revenge, 
and  then  inveigh  against  nature  for  making  us 
dioleric :  when,  God  knows,  the  little  good  we 
have  in  us,  we  owe  only  to  the  integrity  of  our  na- 
ture; which  hath  restrained  us  from  many  vices 
which  our  passions  would  hurry  us  into.    Very 
many  men  have  remained  or  become  temperate, 
by  the  very  nauseating  and  aversion  that  nature 
hath  to  surfeits  and  excesses;  and  others  have  been 
restrained  from  making  wicked  attempts,  by  the 
horror  and  trembling  that  natm'e  hatl^  suggested 
to  them  in  the  approach.    Many  excellent  men 
have  grown  to  rare  perfections  in  knowledge  and 
in  practice,  to  great  learning,  great  wisdom,  great 
virtue,  without  ever  having  felt  the  least  repug- 
nance in  their  nature  to  interrupt  them  in  their 
progress ;  on  the  contrary  their  inclinations  have 
been  strengthened,  their  vivacity  increased,  from 
the  very  impulsion  of  their  nature :  but  we  may 
reasonably  believe,  that  never  man  made  a  great 
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progreis  in  wickedness,  40  as  to  arrive  at  a  mas« 
tery  in  it»  ¥nthout  great  interruption  and  contm- 
diction  {rom  his  natural  genius  4  msomuch  as  we 
see  men  usually  take  degrees  in  wickedneesy  and 
come  not  to  a  perfection  in  it  jfer  salitsm  ;  whidi 
can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  resistance  it  finds 
from  the  nature  of  man.    And  if  we  do  serious* 
Ij  consider,  how  few  men  there  are  who  endea- 
vour by  art  or  industry  to  cultivate  that  portion 
which  nature  hath  given  them,  to  improve  their 
understanding,  and  to  correct  any  infirmity  they 
may  be  liable  to,  by  so  much  as  ahstaiwog.ftom 
any  vice  which  corrupts  both  body  and  mind ; 
we  must  conclude  that  they  owe  that  which  is 
£ood  in  themselves  to  nature,  since  thejr  have 
nothing  by  their  own  acquisition.  We  cannot  just* 
]y  be  reproached,  that  in  this  magnifying  and 
extolling  nature,  we  do  too  mudi  neglect  and 
undervalue  the  influence  of  God's. grace ;  nature 
is  as  much  the  creation  of  God  as  grace  is;  and 
it  is  his  bounty  that  he  created  nature  in  that  in* 
t^rity,  and  hath  since  restored  it  to  that  inno* 
cence,  or  annexed  that  innocence  to  it,  if  it  be 
not  maliciously  ravished  or  let  loose,  from  it..  All 
the  particulars  mentioned  before  may  properly  be 
called  the  operation  of  nature^  because  they  have 
been  often  found  in  those  who  have  had  no  light 
of  grace,  and  may  be  still  thought  to  be  the  supply 
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of  nature  in  those  who  seem  not  to  walk  by  thai 
light;  nor  is  the  price  of  grace  at  all  advancedi 
or  the  way  to  attain  it  made  more  dear  and  easy, 
by  such  an  affected  contempt  of  nature^  which 
makes  us  only  capable  of  the  other. 
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Jersey  f  1647* 
So  teach  us  to  number  our  days^  thai  tee  mcuf  ap^ 
ply. our  hearts  unto  msdonif  was  the  ejaculation  of 
^QseSi  when  he  was  in  full  contemplation  of  the 
providence  and  power  of  God,  and  of  the  frailty 
and  brevity  of  the  life  of  man  :  And  though^  from 
the  consideration  of  our  own  time,  the  days  allot- 
ted for  our  life,  we  cannot  make  any  proportion-- 
able  prospect  toward  the  providence  and  power 
of  God,  no  more  than  we  can  make  an  estimate  of 
the  largeness  and  extent  of  the  heavens  by  the 
view  of  the  smallest  cottage  or  molehill  upon  the 
earth;  yet  there  cannot  be  a  better  expedient,  at 
the  least  an  easier,  a  thing  we  believe  we  can  more 
easily  practise,  to  bring  ourselves  to  a  due  rcve-* 
rence  of  that  providence,  to  a  due  apprehension  of 
that  power,  and  thereupon  to  a  useful  disposition 
of  our  time  in  this  world,  how  frail  and  short  so-^ 
ever  it  is,  than  by  applying  ourselves  to  this  ad-* 
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vice  of  Moses,  to  learn  to  number  our  days.  There 
is  not  a  man  that  reads,  or  hears  this  read,  but 
thinks  the  lesson  maybe  learned  with  little  pains; 
nay,  that  he  hath  it  so  perfect,  that  he  needs  not 
learn  it :  and  yet  if  the  best  of  us  would  but  fix  our 
minds  upon  it,  sadly  number  our  days^  the  days 
which  we  have  or  shall  have  in  this  world,  we  could 
not  but,  out  of  that  one  single  notion,  make  our* 
sehres  much  the  fitter  for  the  next;  and  if  the 
worst  of  us  would  but  exercise  ^owselves  in  it,  but 
number  our  days,  we  should  eve^m  spite  of  the 
worst  cozen  ourselves  into  some  amendment  of 
life,  into  some  improvement  of  knowledge,  into 
some  reformation  of  understanding :  it  would  not 
be  in  our  power,  nor  in  His  who  is  ready  to  assist 
ug  in  any  evD,  to  continue  so  weak,  so  wilful,  so 
widked  as  we  are  ;  but  we  should  insensibly  find 
such  to  alteration,  as,  how  much  soever  we  con- 
temn now^  we  shall  thank  ourselves  for  obtaining. 
They  who  understand  the  original,  tell  us,  that 
the  Hebrew  verb,  which  our  interpreters  translate 
into  Number^  hath  a  very  large  signification,  (as 
that  language  wliich  is  contracted  into  fewest  words 
extends  many  words  to  a  marvellous  latitude  of 
sense,)  and  that  as  well  as  to  number^  it  signifies 
to  xoeighf  and  to  ponder,  and,  thirdly,  to  order  and 
appoint ;  so  that  to  number,  or  any  other  single 
word,  I  believe,  in  any  other  tongue,  is  far  from 
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expresskig  td  the  full  the  sense  of  that  Hebrew 
▼eib ;  except  we  could  find  a  word  that  might  sig- 
nify to  rechntf  to  examine,  and  consider  the  nature 
and  die  use  of  every  unit  in  that  reckonings  and 
then  to  order  and  appoint  it  accordingly*  And  no 
doubt  it  was  sudi  a  numbering,  with  that  circum- 
stance of  deliberation^  and  the  other  of  direction 
and  determination,  which  Moses  here  prescribed ; 
and  sbtiie  duty  may  seem  burger,  and  at  first  more 
fidi  of  dBfficulty^'than  it  did;  and  that  we  are  not 
to  rest  merely  in  the  arithmetical  sense  of  it.  But 
as  the  settmg  out  is  oftentimes  more  troublesome 
them  the  whole  journey^  and  the  first  disposal  of 
the  mind  to  sobriety  ^md  virtuci  is  more  difficult 
than  any  progress  after  in  it|  so  if  we  but  really 
and  severely  execute  this  injunction  in  the  usual 
and  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word,  no  more  but 
number  our  days  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  we 
ahould  make  a  progress  in  the  other  acceptances 
too ;  and  we  diould  find  evident  comfort  and  be- 
nefit from  the  flruit  we  should  gadier  from  each  of 
those  branches. 

Without  diminidung  or  lessening  the  value  of  a 
long  Ufe,  with  the  meditation  that  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  yesterday  in  his  sight  who  made  the 
years  and  the  days;  or  that  not  only  the  longest 
life  that  ever  any  man  hath  lived,  but  even  the  life 
that  the  worid  haih  lived  since  the  creation,  is  hut 
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8  moment  in  comparison  of  that'  eternity  wUoh 
must  be  either  the  reward  or  punishment  of  the 
actions  of  our  life,  how  short  soevet  it  is:  if  we 
did  bul  so  nundier  cur  days^  as  to  consider  that  We 
experimentidly  find  the  shortness  of  them  ;  if  we 
did  but  number  the  dajs'  we  have  lived,  and'bjr 
thatpregnanteyidenceof  our  memory,  faovrsoon 
they  are  g«me^  and  how  insensibly,  conclude  'brow 
yeryaoonrso  much  more  time,  which  possibly  would 
bring  us  tothe  utmost  of  Moses's  account  c^efg&ty 
years,  will  likewise  pJEiss  away ;' we  could  not  think 
the  most  sure  and  infidlibie pOorchase  of  twenty'or 
thirty  years  of  life,  and  theunquestionable  fruition 
of  the  moBl  heightened  pfeaisUres  the'  appetite  or 
fimcy  can  inuq^e  during  tlmt  teirtti,  wit&oUt  any 
abatement  by  &e  interposition  of  the  Infirmitaes 
and  weakness  of  nature,  or  the  interruption  ofac- 
oidents,  so  near  worth  the  consenting  to  any  thing 
Aat  may  impair  the  conscience^'  or  distiiui^  the 
peace  or  quiet  of  the  mind,  fliat  itl^ere  a  valtuible 
cosmideradon  fbr  the  interruption  of'a  night's  rest, 
fiir-tiie  parting  with  six:  hours  of  our  sleep;  which, 
though  any  man  codd  spare/  is  so  much  time  of 
our  least  &ultiness :  I  say,  it  were  not  possible  se- 
riottdy  to  make  this  estunate  in  our  thoughts,  to 
rerolve  the  uncertainty  and  brevity  of  our  life,  but 
we  should  also  take  an  account  of  ourselves,  weigh 
and  ponder  the  expence  of  every  article  of  this 
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short  precious  time,  for  which  we  must  make  so 
large  and  exact  an  account  to  Him  that  hath  trust- 
ed  us  with  it;  we  should  not  but  (which  is  no 
more  than  the  original  verb  for  which  we  read  num" 
her  signifies)  do,  what  one  who  we  are  not  willing 
to  believe  asgood  a  Christianas  ourselves  long  since 
advised  us>  pretium  tempori  poneret  diem  esHmare, 
consider  that  every  hour  is  worth  at  least  a  good 
thou^ty  a  good  m8h>  a  good  endeavour ;  that  it 
is  the  talent  we  are  trusted  with  to  use,  employ, 
snd  to  improve :  if  we  hide  this  talent  in  the  dark, 
that  the  world  cannot  see  any  fruit  of  it,  or  such 
fruit  as  we  ourselves  are  afraid  to  see;  if  we  bury 
it  in  tho  earth,  spend  it  in  worldly  and  sensual  de- 
signs and  attempts ;  yre  are  those  ungrateful  and 
unthrifty  stewards,  who  must  expiate  this  breach  of 
trust  in  endless  torments.  And  if  we  were  gotten 
thus  far,  we  could  not  but,  in  spite  of  the  most  de- 
praved faculty  of  our  understanding,  of  the  most 
perverse  inclination  of  our  appetite,  or  act  of  our 
will,  order  and  dispose  of  this  time  right;  which 
is  the  full  extent  of  the  word.  So  that  in  truth,  if 
we  do  not  weigh  and  consider  to  what  end  this  life 
is  given  to  us,  and  thereupon  order  and  dispose  it 
right,  pretend  what  we  will  to  the  arithmetic,  we 
do  not}  we  cannot  so  much  as  number  our  days  in 
the  narrowest  and  most  limited  signification.  It  is  a 
sharp  meditation  apd  animadversion  of  onei  whose 
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writings  are  an  honour  to  our  nation,  that  the  inces- 
sant and  Sabbathless  pursuit  of  a  man's  fortune  and 
interest,  (although  therein  we  could  refrain  from 
doing  injuries  or  using  evil  arts)  leaves  not  the  tri* 
bate  of  our  time  which  we  owe  toGod,  whodemand- 
eth  we  see  a  tenth  of  our  substance,  and  a  seventh 
(which  is  more  strict)  of  our  time ;  and  (sajrs  he) 
It  is  to  small  purpose  to  have  an  erected  face  to- 
ward Heaven,  and  a  grovelling  spirit  upon  eiprth. 
If  they  who  please  themselves  with  believing  that 
they  spend  their  time  die  least  amiss;  who  have  so 
far  the  negative  practice  of  conscience,  that  they 
abstain  from  acts  of  inhumanity  and  injustice,  and 
avoid  doing  harm  to  any  body ;  nay,  if  they  make 
such  a  progress  into  the  active  part  of  conscience, 
as  to  delight  in  the  civil  acts  of  humanity,  and  the 
diffusive  acts  of  charity:  I  say,  if  this  handful  of 
the  world  that  is  thus  innocent  (and  what  dismal 
account  must  the  other  part  take  of  themselves 
then)  would  seriously  examine  and  revolve  the 
expence  of  their  own  time,  they  would  even  won- 
der at  the  little  good  they  find  in  themselves,  and 
not  be  able  to  tell  to  the  well-spending  of  what 
part  of  their  time  those  good  inclinations  are  to  be 
imputed.  We  think  it  a  commendable  thing  (and 
value  ourselves  much  upon  it)  to  take  great  pains» 
to  use  much  industry,  to  make  ourselves  fine  gen- 
tlemen,  to  get  languages,  to  learn  arts ;  it  may  b^ 
a2 
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lome  fbr  which  we  are  the  wone :  and  we  ackaow- 
ledge,  that  that  is  not  to  be  done,  nay,  any  exercise 
of  the  hody  to  be  learned,  or  the  most  mechanic 
trade,  without  great  pains  and  industry;  but  ta 
make  ounelves  Chrilttians,  to  know  God,  and  what 
he  expects  ftom  us,  and  what  will  be  acceptable  ta 
hhn,  we  take  not  the  least  pains,  use  not  the  least 
inddstiy.  I  am  persuaded,  if  many  of  us,  wha 
have  lived  to  good  years,  did  fiuthfdly  compute  in 
what  particular  meditations  and  actions  we  have 
spent  our  time,  we  should  not  be  able,  amongst 
the  years  we  have  spent  in  pursuing  our  pleasures,, 
our  profits,  our  ambition,  the  days  and  nights  we 
have  dedicated  to  our  lusts,  our  excesses^  the  im- 
portunities and  solicitations  we  have  used  to  mend 
our  fbrtunies ;  we  should  not  be  able  to  set  down  one 
hour  for  eveiy  year  of  our  Hfe,  I  fear  not  one  liour 
for  our  whole  life,  which  we  have  solemnly  spent  ta 
mend  our  Christianity ;  in  which  we  have  devoudy 
considered  the  majesty  and  providence  and  good« 
ne^s  of  God,  the  reason  and  the  end  of  our  own 
creation ;  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  Heaven  for 
the  reward  of  tiiose  who  do  well,  or  hell  for  tiie  pu- 
nishment of  the  wicked:  for  if  we  had  spent  but 
one  hour  in  the  contemplating  tiiose  particulan^ 
which  are  the  first  and  most  general  notions  of 
Christianity,  it  were  not  possible  but  we  should  be 
startied  out  of  our  letluugic  laziness,  and  should 
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ilti&e  sdtne  pn^refe  in  the  practice  of  Christianity, 
an  «^  as  iti  those  (totte  and  road6  that  lead  tomxr 
I^ittirare  or  profit.    WHae  is  this  ifiadtertenqr  and 
i&eogieetocyy  Hm  btelieve  that,  »  we  received 
tltdf  ^Mgh  of  Christianity  in  our  infiEmey  wiien  ve 
knew  Bol  of  i^'Si^  it  Wffl  greiirand  incraue  up6n  HS 
ffl  our  sleep  luid  timeift  of  leinire,  idthout  taldUg 
notice  of  it  $  that  the  little  wateir  that  "was  thrown 
apoa  onr  face  iti  baptism/  was  aiongh  to  ptesei^e 
the-beauty  of  God's  image  in  Us,  widiput  any  ad« 
ditlon  of  moistuve  ^m  oiiiielTes,  eidier;by  tears 
in  oarirepieatanbe,  or  so  mndi  as  by  sweat-in  bur 
industry  and  labour:  mid  to  declare  tor  all  the 
wwld,  tint  we  hold  the  life  of  a  Chtistian  tohe  no* 
tioDg  e)se>  btttHBpending  do  m.«iy  days  as  nature 
tOoim  ttti  in  a  dhnat^  where  the  goqpe^  of  Christ 
is  t^iSsreA  tabe  preached,  hew  Htfle  soever  desired 
ttf  ^^^ractked.    If  we  ^oidd  so  nunAer  tnut  days, 
tfait  is,  so  consider  of  them,  tts  to  order  and  dis* 
peae  ^i6e  part  of  our  time,  one  hour'  in  a  day* 
one  day-^n  ten,  btn  to  think  of  God,  and  what  he 
faMh  done  for  us ;  to  iremember  that  we  are  Chris* 
tian^  and  the* obligation  that  thei^'  Ues  np« 
o»us;  that  theve'idll  be  a  day  of  judgment,  aiid 
that  we  must  ai^pOftr  at  that  dAy :  though  it  may 
be  h  would  be  a  dMcalt  tl^ng  at  the  first,  in  that 
sat  time/  to  apply  our  unexercised  and  uninform- 
ed thoughts  to  so  devout  and  religious  an  exercise 
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as  we  should;  yet,  I  say,  if  we  would  but  so  set 
apart  a  time  for  that  purpose,  as  to  resolve  at  that 
time  coBStantly  to  do  nothing  else,  how  perfunc- 
torily soever  we  did  that,  we  should  by  degrees 
brbg  ourselves  from  sober  and  humble  thoughts, 
to  pious  and  godly  thoughts,  till  we  found  our- 
selves growing  to  perfect  Christians,  as  to  confess 
we  were  not  worthy  of  that  title  before. 

Next  the  sadness  of  reviewing  the  expence  of 
our  time,  in  order  to  our  service  of  God,  and  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  our  souls ;  it  is  a  melan- 
choly consideration  how  we  spend  our  time  with 
reference  to  ourselves,  to  the  obtainmg  that  which 
we  most  desire,  to  consider  how  our  time  goes  froni 
us ;  for  we  are  hardly  active  enough  to  be  thought 
to  spend  it.  We  live  rather  the  life  of  vegetatives 
or  sensitives,  sufier  ourselves  to  grow,  and  please 
and  satisfy  our  appetites,  than  the  lives  of  reason- 
able men,  endued  with  faculties  to  discern  the  na« 
tures  and  differences  of  things,  and  to  use  and 
govern  both.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world, 
but  desires  to  be,  or  to  be  thought  to  be,  a  wise 
man ;  and  yet,  if  he  considered  how  little  hereon- 
tributes  himself  thereunto,  he  might  wonder  to 
find  himself  in  any  tolerable  degree  of  understand- 
ing. How  many  men  are  there,  nay,  in  compari- 
son of  mankind,  how  few  are  there  but  such,  who 
since  they  were  able  to  thmk,  and  could  chuse 
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whether  they  would  or  no,  never  fieriously  spent 
two  hours  by  themselves  in  so  much  as  thinking 
what  would  make  them  wiser;  but  sleep  and  eat 
and  play,  which  makes  the  whole  circle  of  their 
lives,  and  are  not  in  s^ven  years  together  (except 
asleep)  one  hour  by  themselves.  It  is  a  strange 
thing,  to  see  the  care  and  solicitude  that  is  used 
to  strengthen  and  cherish  the  body;  the  study 
and  industry  and  skill  to  form  and  shape  every 
member  and  limb  to  beauty  and  comeliness;  to 
teach  the  hands  and  feet  and  eyes  the  order  and 
gracefulness  of  motion ;  to  cure  any  defects  of  na* 
ture  or  accident,  with  any  hazard  and  pain,  inso- 
much  as  we  oftentimes  see  even  those  of  the  weak* 
er  sex,  and  less  inclined  to  sufiering,  willingly  en- 
dure the  breaking  of  f^  bone  that  cannot  otherwise 
be  made  straight;  and  all  this  ado  but  to  make  a 
handsome  and  beautiful  person*  which  at  best  is 
but  the  picture  of  a  man  or  woman,  without  a  wise 
soul :  when  to  the  information  and  improvement  of 
that  jewel,  which  is  the  essence  of  man;  and  which 
UDConsidered,  even  that  "lirhich  we  so  labour  for  and 
are  proud  of,  our  beauty  and  handsomeness,  is  by 
many  degrees  inferior  to  that  of  a  thousand  bea^te 
and  other  creatures ;  to  the  cultivating  and  shaping 
and  directing  of  the  mind,  we  give  scarcea  thought, 
not  an  hour  of  our  life ;  never  suppress  a  passion, 
never  reform  an  affiectipn ;  insomuch  as  (though 
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never  age  had  fewer  wise  men  to  shew  to  the  world) 
we  may  justly  wonder  we  are  not  all  ibols-  and 
idiots,  when  we  ecnisider  how  little  we  haTe:ieoii* 
tributed  to  make  ourselves  other-:  and  doubtloa 
if  nature  (whom  we  are  ready  to  accuse  of  all  oar 
weaknesses  and  perveraenesses)  had  not«utof  iier 
store  bountifully  supplied  us^  our  own  art  and  in« 
dustry  would  never  have  kept  up  our  AcaUies  ta 
that  little  vile  height  they  are  at.    NdtherJo 
truth  do  many  believe  or  understand  that  tke&e 
needs  any  other  diligence  or  art  to  be  ap^edto 
the  health  of  the  mind,  than  the  sober  ordenng 
anddiqiosipg'Of  the  body;  anditiswdlif  we«aa 
bring  ourselves  to   thi^  reasonable  condusioin* 
Whereas  when  we  prescribe  oarsdves  a  wholes 
some  and  orderly  coarse  of  diet,  for  the  a&engthen* 
ing  of  our  natures,  andcoafirming  ^oiir  htaitfas^;  if 
we  would  emasider  what  diet  to  give  oar  minds^ 
what  books iereadfor  the  informingandstriengthea* 
ing  our  understandings,  and  conekide'that  it  is  aa 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  be  improved  without 
those  suppliesi  as  for  the  body  to-  sdbsisi  without 
its  natural  food :  if,  when  we  allow  ourselves  re-^ 
creations  and  exercises,  to  cherish  and  refresh  o«r 
spirits,  and  to  waste  and  dispel  humours,  without 
which  a  well-tenqpered  constitution  cannot  be  pre« 
served,  we  wouldallowsomeexercises  toour  minds, 
by  a  sober  and  frank  conversation  with  learned,,  ho-^ 
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nest^andprudent  men,  whose  informatioiiSyaiiiiiiad- 
remonsy  and  experience  might  remove  and  expel 
tfaeVamtiesandlevities  which  infect  our  understand- 
ings :  if  when  an  indisposition  or  dbtemper  of  bo* 
dy,  an  ill  habit  of  health,  calls  upon  us  to  take  a 
rougher  course  with  ourselves,  to  vomit  up  or  purge 
away  those  choleric  and  pUegmattc  and  melan* 
cholic  humours,  which  bum  and  cloy  and  su£R>« 
cate  the  vital  parts  and  passages;  te  let  out  that 
blood  which  is  too  rank,  too  corrupted  for  our 
veins,  and  to  expel  those  fiimes  and  vapours  which 
hurt  our  stcHnachs  and  ascend  to  our  brains:  if  we 
would,  I  say,  as  diligently  examine  the  distemper 
of  our  minds,  revolve  the  rage  and  fury  of  our 
choler,  the  dolness  mid  laziness  of  our  phlegm,  the 
suUenness  and  pride  of  our  melancholy;  if  we 
would  correct  this  afifection,  and  draw  out  that 
passion;  expel  those  fumes  and  vapours  of  ambi-* 
tion  which  disturb  and  corrupt  our  reason  and 
judgment,  by  sober  and  serious  meditation  of  the 
excdlency  and  benefit  of  patience,  alacrity,  and 
omtentedness ;  that  this  affection  and  this  passion 
is  not  consiatent  with  sobriety  and  justice,  and  that 
the  satisfying  them  with  the  utmost  licence  brings 
neither  ease  nor  quiet  to  the  mind,  which  is  not 
capable  of  any  happiness  but  in,  at  least  not  with- 
outy  its  own  innocence ;  that  ambition  always  car- 
ries an  insatiahleness  with  it»  which  is  a  tormnt 
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to  the  mind,  and  no  less  a  disease  than  that  is  to 
t]be  stomach :  in  a  word,  if  we  would  consider^ 
there  is  scarce  a  disease,  an  indisposition,  a  dis- 
temper, by  which  .the  body  is  disturbed,  to  which, 
or  some  influence  like  it,  the  mind  is  not  liable 
likewise ;  and  thfit  the  remedies  for  the  latter  are 
much  more  natural,  more  in  our  power,  than  for 
the  former;  if  we  would  use  but  half  the  diligence 
and  industry  to  apply  them  which  we  do  to  the 
other,  we  should  find  ourselves  another  kind  of 
people,  our  understandings  more  vigorous,  and  our 
lives  more  innocent,  useful,  and  beneficial,  to  God, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  our  country ;  and  we  should 
think  we  had  learned  nothing,  till  we  had  learn- 
ed so  to  number  our  days  fhat  toe  might  apphf  our 
hearts  unto  msdom  ;  that  wisdom,  of  which  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning,  and  of  which 
the  eternal  blessing  of  Qod  is  the  end  and  the  re- 
ward. 


BXFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  HAPPINESS  WHICH  WE 
MAY  ENJOT,  IN  AND  FROM  OURSELVES. 

Montpelliery  1669. 
It  was  a  very  just  reproach  that  Seneca  charged 
tjie  world  with  so  many  hundred  years  ago,  and 
yet  was  not  more  the  disease  of  that  than  of 
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this  age,  that  we  wonder  and  complain  of  the 
pride  and  superciliousness  of  those  who  are  in 
place  and  authority  above  us ;  that  we  cannot  get 
an  admittance  to  them ;  that  they  are  never  at  lei- 
sure that  we  may  speak  to  them ;  when  (says  he) 
we  are  never  vacant,  never  at  leisure  to  speak  to 
ourselves;  Audet  quispiam  de  aUerius  superbia 
queriy  qtd  sild  ipse  nunquam  meat ;  and  after  all 
complaints  and  murmurs,  the  greatest  and  the 
proudest  of  them  will  be  sometimes  at  leisure,  may 
be  sometimes  spoken  with  ;  aliquando  respexU,  tu 
non  inspicere  ie  unquam^  nan  audire  dignatus  es  ; 
we  can  never  get  an  audience  of  ourselves^  never 
vouchsafe  to  confer  together.  We  are  diligent 
and  carious  enough  to  know  oiher  men ;  and  it 
may  be  charitable  enough  to  assist  them,  to  inform 
their  weakness  by  our  instruction,  and  to  reform 
their  errors  by  our  experience :  and  all  this  with* 
out  giving  one  moment  to  look  into  our  own^ 
never  make  an  inspection  into  ourselves,  nor  ask 
one  of  those  questions  of  ourselves  which  we  are 
ready  to  administer  to  others,  and  thereby  imagine 
that  we  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  them*  We 
live  with  other  men  and  to  other  men ;  neither 
with  nor  to  ourselves.  We  may  sometimes  be  at 
home  left  to  ourselves,  when  others  are  weary  of 
us,  and  we  are  weary  of  being  with  them;  but  we 
da  not  diveU  at  home,  have  no  commerce,  nq  con* 
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versation  with  ourselvea,  najE,  we  keep  spies  about 
lis  that  we  may  not  hme;  ^aQcl  if  we  ibelaMg- 
gestion,  hear.an  importunateicall  from^witfaiiipwe 
divert  it  by  company  or  quiet  it  with  sleep ;'  and 
i^hen  we  wake,  no  man  runs  finter  from  an  enemy 
than  we  do  from  ourselvesy  get  to  our-  fiiaids 
that  we  may  not  be  with  ourselves.  >  -This  k  not 
only  anepidemicai'diseaBethat  spreadsev€»ywh«re9 
but  effected  and  purchasediit  as  great  tf  prices  as 
most  edierof  ou»  diseases^  with  the  expenoe^ of 
all  our  priecious  toBe^;  onewoment  of  whidi^we 
are.  not-wiUing .  to^bestow  tupon^  ourselv«s»  though 
it^would  make  theTemaindef  of  it  moreuseM  to 
UB^  and  to  otibers  upon  whom  we  prodigally  iBon« 
sumeity.  wiUieutdoii^g^od^  t»iltonEi><M^^Mn«eIvi68  s 
whereas^*  if  we  would  be  conversant  with^mrselvesy 
and  aaingenuous  and  inipardalin  that  eimversation 
as  we  pretend  to  be  with  othermen,  weqshouldfibd 
that  we  hav6  vevy  mudiof  that  at  home  by  Us^ 
which  we  takewonderfiil  unnecessary  pains  to  get 
abroad  ;^<and  that  we  have  much  of -that  in  Imr 
own  disposal, -which  we  endeavour  to  obtam>ftom 
others^  and' possess  ourselves  of  that  hi^piness^fiom 
ourselves,  whether  it  concernS^our  ambition  or  any 
other  of  our  most  exorbitant  passions  or  aflRs^tiwis^ 
which  more  provoke  and  less  satisfy  by  resortmg 
to  other  >  men,  wha  are^ither  not  willing  to  grattfy 
US|  or  not  able  to  comply  with  our  desires ;  and 
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the  trouble  and  agony,  whicbfor  the  most  partac* 
companies  those  dis^ppomtaientSy  proceeds,  mere- 
ly fiiom  our  not  beginning  with  ourselves  before 
we  rqNur  to  others* 

It  is  not  the  purpose  and  end  of  tUs  discoone^ 
to  raise  such  seraphical-  notions  of  the  vanity  and 
pleasures  of  this  world,  as  if  they  were  not  worthy 
to  be  considered,  or  could  have  no  relish  widi 
virtuous  and  piottK  men.  They  take  very  ui^irofit- 
aUe  pains,  who  endeavour  to  persuade  men  that 
they  are  obliged  whoUy  to  despise  this  world  and 
an  that  h  in  it,  even  whilst  they  themselves  live 
here:  God  hath  not  taken  all  that  pams  inform* 
ing  and  framing  and  fomidung  and  adorning  this 
world,  tihat  ihey  who  were  made  by  lum  to  Uvf^ln 
it  Aaudd  despise  it ;  it  mil  be  enough  if  they  do 
not  love  it  so  immoderately,  to  prefer  it  before  Him 
who  made  it :  nor  shall  we  endeavour  to  extend 
the  notionsof  the  Stoicphilosophers,  and  to  stretch 
Ifaem  ftrther  by  the  help  o£  Christian  precepts,  to 
the  extinguishing  all  those  affections  and  passionst 
which  are  and  will  dways  be  inseparable  from  hu- 
man nature ;  and  which  it  were  to  be  wished  thai 
many  Christians  could  govern  and  suppreai  and 
regulate,  as  well  as  many  of  those  heathen  phj- 
losc^hers  used  to  do.  As  long  as  the  world  bsts, 
and  honour  and  virtue  and  industry  have  jreputa- 
tion  in  the  world,  there  will  be  ambition  andemu« 
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lation  and  appetite  in  the  best  and  most  accom- 
plished men  who  live  in  it ;  if  there  should  not  be» 
more  barbarity  and  vice  and  wickedness  would 
cover  every  nation  of  the  world*  than  it  yet  suffers 
imder.  If  wise  and  honest  and  virtuously-disposed 
men  quit  the  fields  suid  leave  the  world  to  the 
pillage,  and  the  manners  of  it  to  the  deformation 
of  persons  dedicated  to  rapine,  luxury^andinjustice, 
how  savage  must  it  grow  in  half  an  age  ?  nor  will 
the  best  princes  be  able  to  govern  and  preserve 
their  subjects,  if  the  best  men  be  without  ambition 
and  desire  to  be  employed  and  trusted  by  them* 
The  end  therefore  of  this  speculation  into  our- 
selves, and  conversation  with  ourselves,  is,  that  we 
jBOBfy  make  our  journey  towards  that  which  we  do 
propose  with  the  more^  success ;  that  we  may  be 
discreet  in  proposing-reasonable  designs,  and  then 
pursue  them  by  reasonable  ways ;  foresee  all  the 
difficulties  which  are  probable  to  fall  out,  that  so 
we  may  prevent  or  avoid  them ;  since  we  may  be 
9ure  to  master  and  avoid  them  to  a  great  degree 
by  foreseeing  them,  and  as  sure  to  be  confounded 
by  them,  if  they  &1I  upon  us  without  foresight.  In 
a  word,  it  is  pot  so  to  consult  with  ourselves,  as  to 
consult  with  nobody  else ;  or  to  dispose  us  to  pre* 
fer  our  own  judgment  before  any  other  man's: 
but  first,  by  an  impartial  conference  with  ourselves, 
.  we  may  understand  first  our  own  mind,  what  it  ia 
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we  would  have,  and  why  we  would  hare  it,  before 
we  consult  with  others  which  way  to  compass  it, 
that  we  may  set  both  the  matter  we  desire  and  the 
manner  of  obtaining  it  bc^fore  out  own  eyesy  and 
qpend  our  passions  upon  ourselves  in  the  disquisi- 
tion. 

It  IS  no  wonder  that  when  we  are  prod^jpal  of 
nothing  else,  when  we  are  over-thrifty  of  ttumy 
things  which  we  may  well  spare>  we  are  very  pro- 
digal of  our  time,  which  is  the  only  paredous  jewel 
of  which  we  cannot  be  too  thrifty,  because  we  look 
upon  it  as  nothing  worth,  and  that  makes  us  not 
care  how  we  spend  it.  The  labouring  man  and 
the  artificer  knows  what  every  hour  of  his  time  is 
worih,  what  it  will  yield  him,  and  parts  not  with 
it  but  for  the  full  value:  they  are  only  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  who  should  know  best  how  to  use 
it,  that  think  it  only  fit  to  be  cast  awayj  and  their 
not  knowing  how  to  set  a  true  value  upon  this,  is 
the  true  cause  of  the  wrong  estimate  they  make  of 
all  other  things ;  and  their  ignorance  of  that  pro- 
ceeds only  from  their  holding  no  correspondence 
with  themselves,  or  thinking  at  all  before  they  be- 
^  their  journey,  before  they  violently  set  their  af- 
fections upon  this  or  that  object,  until  they  find  they 
are  out  of  the  way,  and  meet  with  false  guides  to 
carry  them  farther  out.  We  should  find  much  ease 
in  our  pursuits,  and  probably  much  better  success 
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in  our  attempts  and  enterprises  in  the  worlds  ify  be- 
fore we  are  too  solicitous  and  set  our  heart  upon 
any  design,  Ve  would  well  weigh  and  consider  the 
true  vtlue  of  the  thing  we  desire,  whether  it  be 
indeed  worth  all  that  trouble  wTAall  be  put  to, 
and  all  the  time  we  are  like  to  spend  in  the  ob* 
tainmg  it,  and  upon  it  after  we  have  obtained  it : 
if  this  inquisition  doth  not  divert  us,  as  it  need  not 
to  do,  it  will  the  better  prepare  and  dispose  us  to 
be  satisfied  after  we  have  it ;  whereas  nothing  is 
more  usual  than  for  men  who  succeed  in  their  most 
imptfdent  pretences,  to  be  more  unsatisfied  with 
their  sucoeai  than  they  were  before;  it  is  not 
worth  what  they  thought  or  were  persuaded  it 
would  be,  so  tJiat  their  appetite  is  not  at  all  allayed, 
nor  their  gratitude  provoked,  by  the  obligation ;  a 
little  previous  consideration  would  have  better  £t^ 
ted  tlie  mind  to  contentedness  upon  the  issue,  or 
diverted  it  from  affecting  what  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable when  obtained.  In  the  next  place,  we 
should  do  well  prudently  to  consider,  whether  it 
be  probable  that  we  shall  obtain  what  we  desire, 
before  we  engage  our  affections  and  our  passions 
too  deeply  in  tbe  prosecution  of  it;  not  that  we 
may  not  lawfully  affect  and  prosecute  an  interest 
in  which  it  is  very  probable  we  may  not  succeed* 
Men  who  always  succeed  in  what  they  go  about, 
are  often  the  worse  for  their  success ;  however,  we 
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«re  not  naturally  ddighted  with  repulses^  and  are 
commonl J  angry  and  sottisUy  c^nided  with  tluMe 
wlio  obtam  that  for  themselves  which  we  wooU 
fiun  have^  and  as  unreasonably  with  those  who  &• 
Tour  them,  though  their  merit  be  above  our  own; 
and  therefore^  besides  the  consideration  of  the  pro* 
bability  that  we  may  be  disappointed  of  our  end, 
we  shall  do  well  to  consider  likewise  the  opposi« 
tion  we  are  like  to  meet  in  the  way»  the  power  of 
those  persons  who  are  like  to  dis&veur  our  pre- 
tences, and  whether  our  ezpesiog  ourselves  to  Uietr 
displeasure  may  not  be  a  greater  damage  than  the 
obtaining  ad  that  we  desire  will  recompenoe. 
Iliese  and  the  like  reflections  will  cost  us  very  Hitle 
time,  but  infinitely  advance  and  improve  our  un« 
deislandoig ;  and  if  we  then  conclude  it  fit  to  pro- 
ceedf  we  shall  do  it  with  confidence,  and  bedis* 
turbed  with  no  accident  which  encounters  u%  and 
be  prepared  to  behave  ourselves  decently  upon 
the  repulse,  whidi  oftentimes  prefers  men  better 
than  they  wished ;  a  virtuous  mind  i^pearing  with 
more  lustre  in  the  rejection  than  in  the  reception 
of  good  turns,  and  consequently  reconciling  him 
to  those  who  knew  him  not  enough  before. 

These  considerations  will  be  most  impartially 
and  sincerely  debated  with  ourselves,  yet  they 
may  be  properly  enough  and  usefully  consi^lted 
with  very  true  and  faithful  friendsi  if  indeed  we 
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abound  with  such  treasure;  But  there  is  another 
consideration  so  proper  and  peculiar  for  ourselveSi 
and  to  be  exactly  weighed  by  ourselves,  that  the 
most  faithful  friend  is  rarely  faithful  enough  to  be 
trusted  enough  in  the  disquisition^  and,  which  is 
worst  of  all^  we  do  not  wish  or  desire  that  he 
should  be  faithful ;  that  is,  whether  we  are  in  truth 
fit  and  worthy  of  the  thing  we  do  affect ;  if  it  be  an 
honour,  whether  it  be  not  too  great  for  us;  if  it 
be  an  office,  whether  we  are  equal  to  it ;  that  is,  fit 
and  capable  to  discharge  and  execute  it,  or  can 
make  ourselves  so  by  the  industry  and  diligence 
we  are  like  to  contribute  towards  it:  this  is  the 
examination  we  come  with  least  ingenuity  to,  and 
friends  are  ingenuous  in  assisting  us  in;  and  yet 
is  of  that  importance,  that  much  of  the  happiness 
of  our  life  consists  in  it,  many  having  been  made 
unhappy  and  even  very  miserable  by  preferment, 
who  were  in  good  reputation  without  it*  Tully 
makes  it  a  necessary  ingredient  in,  or  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  fnendship  itself,  Tantum  cmque 
trUmendtan  estfprimunif  quantum  ipse  efficere  possis, 
deinde  etiam  quantum  quern  diHgas^  atque  adjuves 
possit  sustinere  ;  it  is  a  very  imprudent  and  unjust 
thing  to  oblige  a  friend  to  do  that  out  of  his  friend- 
ship to  thee,  which  either  he  cannot  do,  or  not 
without  great  prejudice  to  himself;  but  it  is  an 
impudent  violation  of  friendship,  to  importune  him 
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to  procure  a  favour  to  be  conferred  upon  thee 
which  thou  canst  not  sustain ;  to  put  the  command 
of  a  ship  into  thy  handy  when  thou  knowest  neither 
the  compass  or  the  rudder.    There  are  as  great 
incongruities  and  incapacities  towards  the  execu- 
tion of  many  offices,  which  da  not  appear  so  gross 
to  the  first  discovery.  -  This  scrutiny  cannot  be  so 
figidJy  and  effectually  made  without  well  weigh- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  the  bfinite  prejudice  that 
befalls  ourselves;  if  we  are  incompetent  for  that 
place  or  dRoe  which  wte  have  by  much  solicitation 
obtained,  andtiie  unspeakaUe  and  irreparable  pve* 
jadice  we  haV&brot^t  upon  ow  friends  who  ob- 
tained it  for  us.    How  many  men  have  we  known, 
who,  from  areservedness  in  their  nalnre^  have  been 
thought  to  dbserve  much,  and  ibjr  saying  little  have 
been  believed  to  know  much;*  but  when,  they  have 
got  tfaemsdves  into  an  office,  and  so  been  compel- 
led to  speak  and  direct,  have  appeared  weak  and 
ignorant,  and  incapsble  of  peiforming  their  duty; 
and  ao  noust  either  be  removed,  to  their  own 
shame  and  reproadi,  or  be  continued,  to  the  public 
detriment  and  dishonouT  I  How  much  better  had 
it  been  fi>r  such  men  to  have  remained  uakndwa 
and  secure  under  the  shadow  of  their  friends'  good 
opinion,  than  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  light, 
and  made  known  only  by  die  discovery  of  their  in- 
cre^ble  ignorance  i  We  have  known  mai^  men 

VOL.  I.  B 
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who,  in  a  place  to  which  they  have  been  unhappi 
promoted,  have  appeared  scandalously  insufficien 
but  being  removed  to  another  have  discharged 
with  notable  abilities :  yet  there  was  nothing  n€ 
in  himself;  if  he  had  asked  advice  of  himself,  1 
would  have  knovm  all  that  hath  fdlen  out  since  i 
much  to  his  prejudice.  He  who  hath  credit  wii 
his  prince,  or  with  his  friend,  to  prefer  or  recot 
mend  a  man  to  his  near  and  entire  trust,  hath 
great  trust  himself  reposed  in  him,  which  he 
obliged  to  discharge  with  the  utmost  circumspet 
tion  and  fidelity ;  and  if  he  be  swayed  by  thy  coi 
fidence  and  importunity,  or  corrupted  by  his  ow 
affection,  and  recommends  thee  to -an  emplo3rmen 
which  when  thou  art  possessed  of  thou  canst  nc 
discharge,  with  what  confusion  must  he  look  upo 
him  whom  he  hath  deceived  and  betrayed,  or  cai 
he  ever  look  again  to  be  depended  upon  or  advise< 
with  upon  the  like  affidr  ?  Doing  good  offices  am 
good  turns  (as  men  call  it)  looks  like  the  nature 
e&ct  of  a  noble  and  a  generous  nature.  Indee< 
the  inclination  to  it  is  an  ai^ument  of  generosity 
but  a  precipitate  entering  upon  the  work  itseli 
and  embracing  all  opportunities  to  gratify  the  pre 
tenc^  of  unwary  men,  is  an  evidence  of  a  lighl 
and  easy  nature,  disposed,  at  other  men's  charges, 
to  get  himself  well  spoken  o& 

They  who  revolve  these  particulars,  cannot  but 
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think  them  worthy  a  very  serious  examination;  and 
must  discern,  that  by  entering  into  this  strict  con- 
sultation with  themselves  in  or  before  the  begin- 
ning of  any  business^  they  shall  prevent  much  trou- 
ble and  labour  which  they  shall  not  be  able  after- 
wards to  avoid:  nor  can  they  prudently  or  so  suc- 
cessfully consult  with  others,  before  they  first  de- 
liberate with  themselves  the  very  method  and  man- 
ner of  communicating  with  another,  how  much  a 
friend  soever,  what  concerns  ones  self  requiring  as 
much  consideration  as  the  matter  itself.  But  there 
is  another  benefit  and  advantage  that  results  from 
this  intercourse  and  acquaintuace  with  ourselves, 
more  considerable  than  any  thmg  which  hath  been 
said,  which  is,  that  from  this  communication  he 
takes  more  care  to  cultivate  and  improve  himself^ 
that  he  may  be  equal  and  worthy  of  that  trust 
which  he  reposes  in  himself,  and  fit  to  consult  with 
and  govern  himself  by ;  he  gets  as  much  informa- 
tion from  books  and  wise  men,  ais  may  enable  him 
to  answer  and  determine  those  doubtful  questions 
which  may  arise ;  he  extinguishes  that  cfaoler  and 
prejudice  which  would  interrupt  him  in  hearings 
and  corrupt  him  in  judging  what  he  hears.  It  is 
a  notable  injunction  that  Seneca  imposes,  who 
knew  as  well  as  any  man  what  man  could  bring 
himself  to,  Dum  te  ^kis  eum^  coram  quo  peccare 
non  audeas;  the  truth  is,  he  hath  too  little  reve- 
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rence  for  himself,  who  dares  do  that  in  his  o^ 
presence,  which  he  would  be  ashamed,  or  not  da 
to  do  before  another  man;  and  it  is  for  want 
acquaintance  with  ourselves,  and  revolving  tl 
dignity  of  our  creation,  that  we  are  witoubt  thi 
reverence.   Who,  that  doth  consider  how  near  I 
is  of  kin  to  God  himself,  and  how  excellently  h 
is  qualified  by  him  to  judge  aright  of  all  the  deli 
sions  and  appearances  of  the  world,  if  he  will  eno 
ploy  those  faculties  he  hath  adorned  him  with 
that  nobody  is  able  to  deceive  him,  if  he  doth  no 
concur  and  contribute  to  the  deceiving  himself 
I  say,  who  can  consider  and  weigh  this,  and  at  th< 
same  time  bury  all  thocfe  faculties  of  the  discem< 
ing  sold  in  sensual  pleasures,  laziness,  and  senseless 
inactivity,  and  as  much  as  in  his  power,  and  God 
knows  there  is  too  much  in  his  power,  to  level 
himself  with  the  beasts  that  perish  ?  It  is  a  foolish 
excuse  we  make  upon  all  occasions  for  ourselves 
and  other  men,  in  our  laboured  and  exalted  acts 
of  folly  and  madness,  that  we  can  be  no  wiser  than 
God  hath  made  us,  as  if  the  defects  in  our  will 
were  defects  in  his  providence ;  when  in  truth 
God  hath  given  us  all  that  we  will  make  ourselves 
capable  of,  that  we  will  receive  from  him.    He 
bath  given  us  life,  that  is  time,  to  make  ouroelves 
learned,  to  make  ourselves  wise,  to  make  us  dis- 
oern  and  judge  of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  world: 
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if  ire  will  bestow  this  time,  vHiich  wouU  supply  us 
wilih  wisdom  and  knowledge,  in  wine  add  womto, 
which  comqpt  the  little  understanding  that  nature 
hath  given  us ;  if  we  will  barter  k  ai^y  &r  skill  in 
hsrses,  dc^s,  and  hawks;  and  if  we  will  throw  it 
awayinplajrand  gaming;  it  Is  firom  our  own  villainy 
that  we  are  fools,  and  have  irejected  th^  efiedls  of 
his  providence.  It  is  no  wis^r  an  allegatioD,  that 
our  time  is  our  own,  and  we  may  use  it  as  we 
please:  there  is  nothing  so  much  our  own  that  we 
may  use  it  as  we  please,;  we  canilot  use  ovbc  moneys 
which  is  as  miidi,  if  not  mdre,  our  own  than  any 
thing  we  have,  to  raise  rebellioai  against  our  prince, 
or  to  hire  men  to  do  mibchief  to  our  neighbours ; 
we  cannot  use  our  bodies,  whibb,  if  any  thing,  are 
our  own,  in  duds  or  any  Utilawful  entexprize :  and 
why  should  we  tben'  beUeve  that  we  have  so  Hbso* 
lute  and  sovereign  a  disposal  of  our  time,  liliat  we 
may  chuse  whether  we  will  dispose  it  to  any  thbg 
or  no  ?  It  were  to  be  wished  .tiiat  all  men  did  be' 
lieve,  which  tiieyfaave  all  great  reason  to  do,  thiit 
the  consumption  and  spending  of  our  time  will  be 
the  great  inquisition  of  the  last  and  terrible  day; 
when  there  sfaaU  be  a  more  strict  enquiry  how  the 
most  dissolute  person,  the  most  debauched  bank* 
rapt,  spent  his  time,  than  how  he  spent  his  estate; 
no  doubt  it  will  then  manifestiy  appear,  tiiat  our 
predoos  time  was  not  lent  us  to  do  nothing  with, 
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or  to  be  spent  upon  that  which  is  worse  than  m 
thing;  and  we  shall  not  be  more  confounded  wii 
any  thing,  than  to  find  that  there  is  a  perfect  regi 
ter  kept  of  all  that  we  did  in  that  time ;  and  th 
when  we  have  scarce  remembered  the  morrow  wh 
we  did  yesterday,  there  is  a  diary  in  which  nothiE 
we  did  is  left  out,  and  as  much  notice  taken  whc 
we  did  nothing  at  all*  Thb  will  be  a  sad  anima< 
version  when  it  is  too  late,  and  when  probably 
may  appear  that  the  very  idle  man,  he  who.  hat 
never  employed  himself,  may  be  in  a  very  littJ 
better  condition  than  he  who  hath  been  worst  en 
ployed ;  when  idleness  shall  be  declared  to  be  a  spc 
des  of  wickedness,  and  doing  nothing  to  be  th 
activity  of  a  beast.  There  cannot  therefore  be  toi 
serious  or  too  early  a  reflection  upon  the  good  hus 
bandry  of  this  precious  talent,  which  we  are  en 
trusted  with,  not  to  be  laid  out  in  vaip  pleasurei 
whereof  we  are  ashamed  as  soon  as  we  have  en< 
joyed  them,  but  in  such  profitable  exchanges  thai 
there  may  be  some  record  of  our  industry,  if  there 
be  none  of  our  getting* 

The  truth  is,  if  incogitence  and  inadvertance, 
not  thinking  at  all,  not  considering  any  thing 
(which  is  degrading  ourselves  as  much  as  is  in  our 
power  firom  being  men,  by  renouncing  the  facul- 
ties  of  a  reasonable  soul)  were  not  our  mortal  dis- 
ease, it  might  be  believed  that  the  consumption  of 
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our  time  proceeds  only  from  the  contempt  we  have 
of  wisdom  and  virtue;  for  in  order  to  any  thing 
else  we  employ  it  well  enough.  How  can  we  pre* 
tend  that  we  desire  to  be  wise,  when  we  do  no  onei 
thing  that  is  in  order  to  it ;  or  that  we  love  virtue, 
when  we  do  not  cultivate  any  one  affection ythat 
would  advance  it»  nor  subdue  any  one  passion  that 
destroys  it  I  We  see  the  skill  and  perfection  in  the 
meanest  and  lowest  trade  is  obtained  by  industry 
and  instruction  and  observation,  and  that  with  all 
that  application  very  much  time  is  necessary  to  it ; 
and  can  we  believe  that  wisdom,  which  is  the 
greatest  perfection  and  highest  operation  of  the 
soul,  can  be  got  without  industry  and  labour  ? 
Can  we  hope  to  find  gold  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth,  when  we  dig  almost  ta  the  centre  of  it  to 
find  lead  and  tin  and  the  coarser  metals  ?  It  is  very 
wonderful,  if  it  be  not  very  ridiculous,  to  see  a  man 
take  great  pains  to  learn  to  dance,  and  not  to  be  at 
leisure  to  learn  to  read;  that  man  should  set  a  very 
high  esteem  upon  the  decent  motion  and  hand- 
some figure  of  the  body,  and  undervalue  the  mind 
so  much  as  not  to  think  it  worth  any  pains  or  con- 
nderation  to  improve  the  Acuities  thereof  or  to 
contribute  to  its  endowments ;  and  yet  all  men's 
experience  supplies  them  with  evidence  enough^ 
that  the  excellent  symmetry  of  the  body,  a  very 
tmpdsoiQe  Qutside  pf  a  man,,  doth  too  frequently/ 
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expose  men  to  derision  and  notorious  contemp 
when  so  gross  drfects  of  die  mind  are  diseoverec 
as  m^e  the  other  beauty  less  agreeable  by  bein 
more  remarkable :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  tfa 
beauty  of  the  mind  doth  very  frequently  reconcil 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  men  to  the  most  unprc 
mising  countenances,  and  to  persons  nothing  be 
holden  to  nature  for  any  comeliness ;  3^t  the  wis 
dom  and  gravity  of  their  words  in  persuading  anc 
convincing,  and  the  sincerity  and  virtue  of  theii 
actions,  extort  an  esteem  and  reverence  from  all 
kind  of  men^  that  no  comely  and  graceftil  outside 
of  a  man  could  ever  attun  to.  It  is  not  to  be  wish- 
ed, that  men  took  less  care  of  their  bodies  than 
they  do;  they  cannot  be  too  solicitous  to  preserve 
their  health,  and  to  confirm  it,  by  prevaiting  those 
diseases  which  the  excess  and  corruption  of  hu* 
mours  are  naturally  the  causes  of,  with  timely  phy^ 
sic  and  seasonable  application  of  remedies,  and, 
above  all,  by  strict  land  wholesome  diet ;  health  is 
sp  inestimable  a  blessing  and  benefit,  that  we 
cannot  take  too  mu6h  pains,  nor  study  too  much,  to 
obtain  and  preserve  it :  but  the  grief  is,  that  the 
whole  care  is  laid  out  for  the  body,  and  none  at  all 
for  the  mind ;  that  we  are  so  jealous  of  every  alter- 
ation in  our  constitution,  of  every  light  indisposi- 
tion of  our  body,  that  we  too  commonly  apply  cures 
when  there  are  no  diseases^  and  cause  the  sickness 
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we  would  prerent :  when)  at  the  same  time,  there 
are  twenty  raible  diseases  aiid  distempers  of  our 
rnindi  which  we  never  look  aft«r  nortsJ^e  care  of, 
though  they  would  be  more  elteily  cured  than  the 
other,  and  being  cured,  would  yield  that  infinite 
pleasure  and  satkfaetioh  to  the  fakxiy,  that  sickness 
itself  could  not  deprive  it  of.  Dost  thou  find  la* 
ziness  and  excess  of  sleep  afifect  thy  body  ?  And 
dost  thou  find  eserdse  and  moderate  hdiOur  re* 
vive  thy  ^irits,  and  increase  thy  i^etite  i  Eza* 
mme  thy  mind,  wheUier  it  faath.nt»t  too  much  emp« 
tiness,  whether  it  can  coptandijhrre  laborewif  whe» 
ther  it  can  bear  the  fatigue  of  thinking,  and  pro<* 
dace  any  conclusion  from  thenoe ;  and  then  admi* 
nister  a  fit  diet  of  books  to  it,  and  let  it  take  air 
and  exercise  in  honest  and  cheerful  coiiversatiOD, 
with  men  that  can  descend  and  bow  their  natures 
and  their  understandings  to  the  capacity  and  to 
the  indisposition  *  and  weakness  of  other  me|i.  A 
sour  and  morose  companion  is  as  unnatural  a  pre- 
scription to  such  a  pattent>  as  the  exercise  of  ten- 
ms  is  to  a  man  who  hath  broken  a  vein,  when  any 
vident  motion  may  be  mortal.  If  thy  mind  be 
loose,  and  most  delighted  with  vain  and  unclean 
discourses  and  unchaste  desires,  prescribe  it  a  diet 
of  contemplation  upon  the  purity  of  the  nature  of 
God,  and  ihe  injunction  he  hath  given  us  to  live  by, 
and  the  frequent  conquest  men  have  made  thereby , 
B  2 
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upon  their  own  moist  corrupt  and  depraved  afi 
tions ;  and  let  it  have  its  exercise  and  recreation  vi 
men  of  that  severity,  that  restrain  all  ill  diacou 
by  the  gravity  of  their  presence,  and  yet  of  t 
candour  as  may  make  them  agreeable  to  those  vi 
must  by  degrees  be  brought  to  love  them,  and 
find  another  kind  of  pleasure,  yet  pleasure  that  hi 
a  greater  relish  in  their  company,  than  in  the 
they  have  been  most  accustomed  to.  Men  gi 
over  the  diseases  of  the  mind  as  incurable ;  c 
them  infirmities  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  sidbdue 
hardly  corrected;  or  substantial  parts  of  nature,  th 
cannot  be  cut  off,  or  divided  from  our  humanity ;  th: 
anger  is  the  result  of  a  generous  nature,  that  will  no 
ought  not  to  submit  to  injuries  and  afironts ;  thi 
lust  is  so  inseparable  firom  our  nature,  that  nothin 
but  want  of  health  can  allay  it;  that  there  is  no  othe 
way  to  cure  the  disease  but  to  kill  the  patient 
that  it  proceeds  not  from  any  virtuous  habit  o 
the  mind,  where  these  natural  afiections  and  ap 
petites  do  not  prevail,  but  from  some  depravec 
constitution  of  the  body,  which  stifles  and  sup* 
presses  those  desires,  for  want  of  that  moisture  and 
heat  that  should  nourish  them ;  and  that  conscieDce 
hath  no  more  to  do  in  the  conquest,  than  courage 
hath  an  operation  in  him  who  takes  an  enemy  prii 
soner  who  lies  prostrate  at  his  feet:  whereas  all 
those,  and  other  diseases  of  the  mind,  for  diseases^ 
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ibey  are»  are  much  more  curable  than  those  of  the 
body,  and  so  much  the  more  as  they  are  most  sub- 
ject to  our  own  admmistration ;  when  we  must  re* 
sort  to  the  skill  and  ability  of  other  men  to  devise 
and  compound  proper  remedies  for  the  other  cure. 
Many  accidents  of  heat  or  cold  or  diet,  or  the  very 
remedies  prescribed,  very  often  make  the  diseases 
of  the  body  incurable,  and  the  recovery  impossi- 
ble ;  whereas  the  application  to  the  mind,  though 
unskilfully  and  unseasonably  made,  does  no  harm 
if  it  does  no  good,  and  the  mind  remains  still  as 
capable  of  the  same  or  other  medicines  as  it  was 
before.  Nor  is  there  any  enormous  or  unruly  in- 
fimuSy  .80  annexed  to  or  rooted  in  our  nature,  but 
that  the  like  hath  been  frequently  severed  from  or 
eradicated  out  of  it,  by  virtuous  and  conscientious 
precepts  and  practice ;  and.  every  man's  observa- 
tion and  experience  supplies  him  with  examples 
enough,  of  men  far  from  sobriety,  who,  to  comply 
with  some  infirmity,  have  forborn  all  wine  and  in- 
temperance for  some  months ;  and  of  others  of  no 
restrained  appetites,  who,  upon  the  obligation  of  a 
prmnise  or  virtuous  resolution,  have  abstained  a 
longer  time  from  any  acts  of  uncleanness;  and  who- 
soever can  impose  such  a  law  upon  himself  for  so 
many  months,  can  do  the  same  for  so  many  years ;  a 
firm  and  magnaxiimous  resolution  can  exercise  that 
disdpUne  upon  the  mind,  that  it  shall  never  makeany 
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exourfiions  froni  reason  and  good  behavioar^  If  they 
can  be  brought  but  laboremjerre  eogitandi^  ibe 
worst  18  over,  and  tbeie  reeoveryis  not  desperate. 
Since  then  itis  and  maybe  made  evident  enougfa, 
that  the  greatest  infirmitied  and  deformities  of  the 
mind  may  be  reformed-  and  rectified  by  indostry 
and  reasonaUe  applications,:  there  can  be  but  one 
reason  why  there  is  so  litde  usedin  thosepasesy  since 
all  men  desire  to  be  wise^  or  to  be  reputed  wise ; 
and  that  is,  that  there  is  no  need  of  it ;  native's 
store  and  pronsibn  is  suffidient  i  conversation  with 
witty  men,  and  an  ordinary,  observation  of  theciuv 
rent  and  oondnct  of  business,  wHl  mdke  men  as  wise 
as  they  need  to  be ;  and  the  afectatioa  of  books 
doth  bat  intfodujce  pedantry  into  the  manners  of 
men,  and  make  than  impertbient  and  troublesome  ; 
that  men  of  great  learning  in  books  are  frequently 
found  to  be  the  most  incompetent  judges  or  ad* 
visers  in  the  most  important  transactions  of  the 
a&irs  of  the  world,  and  of  the  mterest  of  states. 
And  by  this  unreasonable  jolly  discourse,  and  coa^ 
tempt  of  the  learned  languages,  there  seems  to  be 
a  combination  entered  into  against  learning,  and 
against  any  sudi  education  as  may  dispose  them 
to  it ;  as  if  the  excellent  endowments  of  nature 
would  be  eclipsed  by  reading  books,  and  would 
hinder  them  from  learning  more  in  the  company 
they  might  keep  than  they  can  dbtain  from  other. 
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and  that  .the,otlisr.iiietbod  makes,  them  men  much 
sooner:  and  lipfm  this  groimdy  which  hath  gotten 
too  mach  countemmee  in  the  worid» :  the  uniTertt- 
ties  and  inn8.o£  oourt^  which  have  been  Uie  seni»* 
naries  out  o£  which,  oar  ancestors  iiare  grown  to 
besUeto  senre. their  coontiy  with  great  reputa^ 
tioB  and  sa^qeaBf  are  now.declined  as  places  which 
keep  hcpefiii.ymthr.tocrlobghsoyS)  and  infect  them 
witii  fthnaMties  and  in^rtinent  knowle^e,  of 
which  .tliey  shdl  have  iitile  use»  and  aend  them 
out  late  and  less  prepared  fi>r  and  inclined  to  those 
generous  ^qaatificalaens,  which  are  most  like  to 
raise -dMr^utiiiies  and.  their  reputations.  Which 
sure  is  a  v^  great  error,  and  hath  been  the  source 
Ihiat  whence  many  mischiefi,  have,  flowed.-  Asid 
to  speak  fisst  of  this  extolled  breeding  in  good 
company,  and  thnrel  into  foreign  puts  before  they 
know  any  thing  af  their  own  country ;  and  getting 
the  vice  and  the  language  of  that,  before  they  can 
secure  themsehres  from  the  one,  or  understand 
their  own  native  toi^ue;  we  have  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  many,  who  have  indeed  the  con- 
fidence and  presumption  of  men,  but  retain  the 
levi^  and  folly  of  children :  and  if  they  are  able 
to  disguise  those  weaknesses,  and  appear  in  their 
behaviour  and  discourse  eadier  men  than  others 
of  their  age  seem  to  be  (as  it  maqy  Umes  falls 
out,  especially  in  men  ^dowed  with  any  princi« 
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pies  of  modesty,)  yet  those  very  early  men  decaj^ 
apace,  for  want  of  nourishment  at  the  roots ;  and 
we  too  frequently  see  those  who  seem  men  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  the  gaiety  of  their 
youth  decays,  and  themselves  grow  weary  of  those 
exercises  and  vanities  which  then  became  diem, 
become  boys  at  thirty;  having  no  supply  of  parts 
for  business,  orgrave  and  sober  conversation,  they 
then  grow  out  of  love  with  themselves,  and  too  soon 
lament  those  defects  uid  impotency  in  themselves, 
which  nothing  but  some  degree. of  learning  and 
acquaintance  with  books  could  have  prevented. 
And  to  say  that  they  can  fall  to  it  aflerwards,  and 
recover  the  time  they  have  lost  when  they  will,  is 
no- more  reasonable  (though  there  have  been  some 
veiy  rare  examples  of  such  industry)  than  to  imai* 
gine  that  a  roan,  after  he  is  forty  years  of  age^ 
may  learn  to  dance  as  well  as  if  he  had.  begun 
it  sooner.  He  who  loves  not  books  before  he  comes 
to  thirty  years  of  age,  will  hardly  love  them 
enough,  afterwards  to  understand  then^.  The  con- 
versation with  wise  and  good  men  cannot  be  over* 
va^lued;  it  forms  the  mind  and  understanding  for 
noble  and  heroical  undertakings,  and  is  nmch  to  - 
be  preferred  before  the  mere  learning  of  books,  in 
order  to  be  wise ;  but  where  a  good  foundation  of 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  books  is  fint 
laid,  to  support  the  excellent  superstructure  of 
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vach  conversation,  the  advance  must  be  made 
much  more  advantageouslyy  than  when  nothing 
but  the  ordinary  endowments  of  nature  are  brought 
to  be  cultivated  by  conversation ;  which  is  com- 
monly chosen  with  men  of  the  same  talents,  who 
gratify  one  another  with  believing  that  they  want 
not  any  extraordinary  improvement,  and  so  join 
together  in  censuring  and  condemning  what  they 
do  not  understand,  and  think  that  men  have  only 
better  fortune  than  they  who  hav3  got  credit,  with- 
out being  in  any  degree  wiser  than  themselves. 

It  is  very  true,  there  have  been  very  extraordi- 
nary men  in'aU  nations,  who,  by  their  great  expe- 
rience, and  a  notable  vivacity  of  spirit,  have  not 
only  attained  to  eminent  promotion,  but  have  been 
exceedingly  worthy  of  it ;  albeit  they  have  been 
upon  the  matter  illiterate,  as  to  the  learning  of 
books  and  the  learned  languages;  but  then  they 
have  beenemin^itly  industrious;  who,  having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  educated  in  constant  labour, 
under  wise  and  experienced  men,  have,  by  inde- 
fatigable pains  and  observation,  gotten  the  learn- 
ing of  bunness  without  the  learning  of  books,  and 
cannot,  properly  be  accounted  illiterate,  though 
they  know  little  Latin  or  Greek.  We  speak  of 
books  and  learning,  not  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  writ.  The  French  and  the  Italian  and 
the  Spanish  have  va&ay  excellent  books  of  all 
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kinds ;  and  they  who  are  well  versed  in  those  hof^ 
guagesy  may  be  very  learned,  though  they  ftiioir 
no  others :  and  the  trath  is,  the  French,  idiethet 
by  the  ferdltty  of  their  langoage,  or  thebappy  in- 
dustry of  many  excellent  perBotii%  have  translated 
most  good  authors  both  of  the  Gfeek  andXatio^ 
with  that  admirable  fiiciUty,  that  little  of  the  spirit 
and  vigour  even  of  the  style  of  the  best  writers  is^ 
diminished ;  an  advantage  the  English  industry 
and  curiosity  hath  not  yet  brought  home  to  thi^ 
nation:  they  who  have  performed  that  office  lii« 
therto,  for  the  most  part,  having  done  it  for  pro- 
fit, and  to  live,  without  any  delight  in  the  pains 
they  teke ;  and  though  they  may  have  had  some 
competent  knowledge  of  the  language  out  <^  which 
they  have  translated,  have  been  very  far  from 
understanding  their  own  mother*tongue,  and  be« 
ing  versed  in  the  fruitful  productions  of  the  Eng* 
lish  language.    But  though  learning  may  be  thus 
attained  by  many  nations  in  their  own  proper 
dialect,  and  the  language  of  their  own  country, 
yet  few  men  who  take  the  pains  to  search  for  it  in 
their  own>  butJiave  the  curiosity  to  look  into  the 
originaT,  and  are  conversant  in  those  which  are  still, 
and  still  will  be,  called  the  learned  languages; 
nor  is  yet  any  man  eminent  for  knowledge  and 
learning,  that  was  not  conversant  in  other  tongues 
besides  his  own ;  and  it  may  be  those  two  necessary 
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sciences,  tbat  is,  the  principles  of  diem,  grammar 
and  logic,  can  very  hardly  be  so  well  and  convex 
niently  taught  arid  understood  as  by  Latin.  It  shall 
serve  my  turn,  and  I  shall  wiilii^ly  comply  with 
and  gratify  our  beloved  modem  edacation,  if  they 
take  the  pains  to  read  good  books  in  that  language 
they  understand  best  and  like  most  $  I  had  almost 
said,  if  they  will  read  any  bookf,  be  so  much  alone 
as  reading  employs ;  if  they  will  take  as  much 
pains  to  be  wise  and  polish  their  minds,  as  they 
do  to  order  and  dispose  their  clothes  and  their 
hair;  if  they  will  put  that  constraint  upon  them- 
selves in  order*  to  be  learned,  as  they  do  to  attain 
to  a  perfection  in  any  bodily  exercise ;  and,  lasdy^ 
which  is  worth  all  the  rest,  if  they  w91  as  heartily 
endeavour  to  please  God,  as  they  do  those  fht 
whom  they  have  no  great  afiection,  every  great 
man  whose  favour  they  solicit,  and  afifect  being 
good  Christians,  as  much  as  they  do  to  be  fine 
gentlemen,  they  shall  find  their  labour  as  much 
less,  as  their  reward  and  recompence  will  be 
greater.  If  they  will  not  do  this,  they  must  not  take 
it  iU  if  it  be  believed,  that  they  are  without  know- 
ledge  that  tiieir  souls  are  to  outlive  their  bodies; 
and  that  they  do  not  so  much  wish  to  go  to  Ilea- 
ven,  as  to  get  the  next  bet  at  play,  or  to  win  the 
next  horse-race  they  are  to  run. 
To  conclude :  If  books  and  mdustry  will  not 
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contribute  to  their  being  wise,  and  to  their  salva- 
tion,  they  will  receive  from  it  (which  they  value 
more)  pleasure  and  refreshment  in  this  world ; 
they  will  have  less  melancholy  in  the  distress  of 
their  fortune,  less  anxiety  in  the  mortification  of 
sickness  ;  they  will  not  so  much  complain  ibr 
want  of  company,  when  all  their  companions  for- 
sake them ;  their  age  wilL  be  less  grievous  unto 
them ;  and  God  may  so  bless  it,  without  any  in- 
tention pf  their  own,  that  such  thoughts  may  in- 
sensibly insinuate  themselves  into  them,  that  they 
may  go  out  of  the  world  with  less  dismal  appce- 
hensions,  and  conclude  their  neglected  lives  with 
more  tranquillity  of  spirit,  at  least  not  be  so  much 
terrified  with  the  approach  of  death,  as  men  wha 
have  never  entertained  any  sober  thoughts  of  life 
have  used  to  be,  and  natur^ly  must  be« 
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If  it  be  too  great  a  mastery  to  pretend  to,  over 
our  own  passions  and  affections,  to  restrain  themi 
from  carrying  us  into  any  unlawful  desire,  and 
from  suffering  that  desire  to  hurry  us  into  some  \m^ 
lawful  action,  which  is  less  perfection  than  every 
good  Christian  is  obliged  to  endeavour  to  arrive 
4t;  if  some  sin  knock  so  loud  and  so  impetuously 
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at  our  breast,  or  our  blood,  that  it  even  forces 
its  entrancey  in  spite  of  any  resistance  we  caa 
make  for  the  present,  let  it  at  least  find  such  a 
reception  as  we  would  give  to  an  enemy,  who 
doth  in  truth  enter  into  our  habitation  by  force, 
though  he  doth  subdue  us ;  let  it  not  have  the 
entertainment  of  a  friend,  of  a  companion  for  whose 
presence  we  were  solicitous :  if  we  want  power 
and  strength  to  reject  it,  let  uS  dismiss  it  with  such 
a  rudeness,  that  it  may  not  promise  it  a  better 
welcome  and  reception.  It  was  some  degree  of 
modesty  in  Job's  adidterer,  (xxiv.  25.)  when  his 
eye  tJoaUedJbr  the  txioUightf  sayings  No  eye  shall 
see  mCf  and  disguised  hisjace^  that  he  was  so  far 
ashamed  of  the  sin  he  acted,  that  he  desired  to 
conceal  the  suspicion  of  it  from  other  men ;  though 
he  had  the  guilt  within  himself,  he  abhorred  the 
being  made  an  example  to  corrupt  others.  Whilst 
there  is  any  shame  remaining  upon  the  spirit  of 
a  transgressor,  any  blush  discovers  itself  after  the 
guilt,  there  is  hope  of  the  subduing  and  conquer- 
ing  that  temptation ;  and  that  at  last  it  may  grow 
to  such  a  detestation  of  the  transgression  itself^ 
and  of  himself  for  transgressing,  that  it  may  even 
recover  his  lost  innoo^oice,  that  is,  repair  the  state 
and  integrity  of  it.  The  most  severe  philosopher, 
who  thought  human  nature  strong  enough  to  sup- 
press and  e3(tingttish  9II  teqiptatiojA,  bad  yet  great 
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compassion  for  him^  \jui  adhuc  peccare  erubescit ; 
he  thought  it  worth  the  care  of  philosophy  itseh;  ut 
nutriendus  esiet  hie  pudor,  that  this  disincliiiation 
andbashliilness  towards  vice  should  be  so  cherished 
and  nourished,  that  it  should  not  discover  itself  to 
be  discerned  under  any  other  notion  than  of  pure 
virtue,  till  it  recovered  strength  enough  to  be  so ;  and 
without  doubt,  whilst  this  bashfblness  possesses  any 
place  in  us,  till  the  custom  and  malice  of  sin  halli 
totally  subdued  the  shame  for  sinning,  there  is  a  war 
kept  up  that  may  drive  sin  from  every  comer  and 
angle  of  our  hearts :  and  it  maybe,  there  have  not 
beenmoremenrecoveredand  reformed  by  thecoun- 
sels  and  animadversions  of  others,  than  by  their  own 
severe  recollections,  and  reflections  upon  their  own 
transgressions,  and  their  own  observations  of  the 
nature  and  insinuation  of  sin,  and  of  the  unquiet* 
ness  and  uneasiness  of  it,  even  when  it  is  complied 
with,  and  of  the  restlessness  and  importunity  of  it 
after  it  is  satisfied ;  Ipse  voluptates  eorum  tepidm 
et  varus  terraribtu  inquieta  suntf  siAitque  cum  max" 
imi  exultant  solicit  a  expectatio;  hac  quam  diuf 
They  who  hearken  to  the  voice  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  take  notice  of  the  reluctance  of  their 
own  spirit  in  the  very  moment  they  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures they  most  delight  in,  need  no  other  remem- 
brancers, and  easily  disentangle  themselves  from 
all  its  allurements.    But,  alas!  we  lire  in  an  age 
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wherein  vice  i^  not  taught  so  perfunctoriJy,  as  to 
be  in  danger  to  be  dislodged  after  it  is  once  enter* 
ed  and  received;  th^  devil  is  too  good  a  husband> 
to  venture  a  beloved  sin  upon  a  constitution  capa- 
ble of  being  ashamed  of  his  guests ;  he  secures 
himself  in  that  point»  by  chasing  such  proselytes  as 
will  first  brag  of  having  committed  some  notorious 
sins,  before  he  admits  them  to  the  pleasure  and 
guilt  of  them,  that  so.  the  shame  of  being  discover- 
ed to  be  Uars  may  harden  their  ftces  against  all 
other  shame ;  the  fameof  being  eminently  wicked 
hath  mastered  and  suppressed  the  infamy  of  it; 
and  many  would  irather  be  without  the  pleasure  of 
the  sina  they  most  delight  in,  than  without  the  plea* 
sure  of  publishing  and  bragging  of  them  after  the 
commitment^  as  if  there  would  be  too  much  Inno* 
oence  le^  if  there.should  not  be  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  impudence  planted  in  its  place.  Thi£»  is  it 
which  makes  us  excel  in  all  lewdness^  and  our 
youth  doctors  in  those  fkculties  of  wickedness^ 
whidi  were  understood  in  fiirmer  times  by  some 
few  discarded  ruflBans,  who  were  banished  the 
conversation  of  mankind,  and  of  the  sun  itself. 
We  travel  into  foreign  countries,  not  to  improve 
our  own  manners,  but  to  learn  the  worst  of  theirs, 
and  to  transplant  them  carefully  into  our  own  di- 
mate ;  where  we  cultivate  and  polish  them,  that 
we  may  excel  all  nations  in  their  own  peculiar 
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vices  :  and  we  have  so  much  modesty*  as  to  sus* 
pect  that  our  owa  fancy  and  invention  is  not  fer* 
tile  enough  to  contribute  improvement  enough  to 
them;  and  so  bring  diem  into  conference  and 
conversation  with  more  experienced  gamesters, 
that  we  may  be  sure  to .  make  the  most  of  them* 
and  imp  them  out  with  texts  of  scripture  with  all 
prophaneness  and  blasphemy*  that  there  may  ap- 
pear no  want  of  deliberation  and  industry  in  the  pro* 
gress  we  have  made  towards  hell  and  damnation. 
It  were  very  well  for  Chrbtianity  if  there  were 
half  that  reverence  reserved  for  religion*  that  the 
philosopher  was  assured  would  be  always  paid  to 
that  science  which  indeed  he  looked  upon  as  re- 
ligion* and  defined  it  to  be  wonderful  like  it ;  Nun^ 
quam  in  tantum  convalescetf  nunquam  sic  contra 
vifiuies  conjurabitury  ut  non  pkilosaphue  nomen^ 
venerabile  et  sacrum  maneat :  and  indeed*  this  mo- 
desty and  respect  to*  or  for,  our  religion*  was 
never  so  near  rooted  out  of  the  hearts  of  men, 
fimce  the  name  of  religion  was  first  heard  of  in  the 
.  world,  as  it  is  in  the  present  age  and  present  prac*- 
tice  in  most  nations  which  call  themselves  Christ- 
ians; when  poetry  itself  doth  not  administer  so 
frequent  occasions  of  mirth  as  religion  doth ;  nor 
are  the  sayings  of  the  poets  so  often  applied  to 
the  most  scurrilous  and  prophane  exercises  of 
wit>  as  the  scripture  itself  is;  nor  indeed  is  any  wit 
10 
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w  grateful  and  acceptable  as  that  which  is  so  pol- 
luted :  BO  that  it  is  no  breach  of  charityi  to  believe 
that  too  many  read  the  scripture,  and  very  indus- 
triously, only  that  they  may  be  readier  to  apply  not 
only  the  phrase  and. expressions,  but  the  highest 
mysteries  contained  in  the  whole  body  of  the  scrip* 
iure,  to  the  most  wicked,  prophane,  and  scurrilous 
and  blasphemous  subjects.  Nor  will  theytakeit  ill  to 
have  this  believed  of  them,  the  number  and  qua- 
lity of  the  ofienders  carrying  before  it  an  impunity 
for  the  offisnce ;  so  that  there  may  shortly  be  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  it  may  be  dangerous  to 
let  the  kingdom  know  quarUo  pkires  mali  sint ; 
since,  as  the  same  philosopher  <»bserved^  pudorem 
rei  totUt  mvMUudo  peccantiunty  e^  desinit  esse  probri 
loco,  commune  maledictum.  It  is  high  time  for  the 
sovereign  power  to  be  very  vigilant  and  severe, 
when  such  conspiracies  and  combinations  grow  so 
strong ;  nor  can  there  be  a  greater  manifestation 
of  the  contempt  of  the  government,  than  when' 
great  and  notorious  vices  obtain  credit  and  repur 
tation. 

OF  DRUNKENNESS. 

That  drunkenness  is  a  sin  of  very  great  anti- 
-quity,  needs  no  other  evidence,  than  that>  for  aught 
appears,  it.  was  the  first  sin  that  was  committed  «& 
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ter  the  flood ;  imd  it  may  be,  the  first  pumshmeitt 
that  was  inflicted  upon  it^  was  the  best  proportioa- 
ed  to  the  crime  r  and  if  it  had  been  ever  proseea- 
ted  upon'  the  oontinuance  and  propagation  of  it 
since,  it  is  probable  that  vice  had  not  flourished  in 
so  many  ages  to  this  time»  ^wheii  it  remains  more 
strong  and  vigoroaSi  and  in  more  credit  and  repu- 
tation, than  it  had  in  its  beginmng;  becaluse  it 
faath  not  the  same  penalty  inflicted  upon  it  stQce^ 
which  was,  a  mockery  and  contempt.    Not  that 
mockery  which  is  now  so  much  applied  to  it,  and 
by  which  it  is  cherished  and  propagated  by  inicth 
aiid  laughter,  and  looking  upon  it  asa  commenda- 
Me,  at  least  a  pardonable,  effect  of  good-fellow- 
ship:  it  was  anotfaev  kind  of  mocking  whidi  God 
prescribed,  by  pb^lnitting,  when  he  made  the  first 
drunken  i&aA  (who  had  been  sa  mudi  in  his  &- 
vour)  to  become  by  it  ridiculous  to  his  own  son, 
and  permitted  his  own  tinld  unnaturally  to  con* 
temn  his  father ;  as  if  it  were  but  justice,  that  his 
oim  flesh  aind  blood  sbosld  withdraw  die  duty  due 
to  a  parent,  who  had  divested  himself  of  his  man- 
hood to  become  a  beast.    It  was  the  third  part  of , 
the  world  that  then  manifested  this  contempt  to- 
wards that  excessive  debauchery,  and  the  other 
two  parts  did  but  conceal  it :  and  though  the 
priesumption  in  so  near  a  relation  as.a  son  was  not 
excusable,  his  piety  cannot  justify  such  a  con- 


trmpt ;  yet  the  odntempt  itaeU^  aft  it  was  the  ftrst^ 
m  it  IB  die  best  and  most  soveveigii  MBiedj  that 
the  intiam  of  a  state  can  preacrHie  for  the  sQp- 
presring  and  eradicating  that  enolnnityi  that  a  dis- 
solate  and  a  dranken  man  be  looked  upon  with 
scorn,  and  as  unworth j  to  be  receiyed  into  the 
company  or  emf^oyment  of  honest  and  mtuoos 
penoM;  that  he  who  delights  to  degrade  faimsdf 
from  being  a  reasonable  creatilre»  be  degraded 
from  the  capacity  of  exercising  any  offiee,  for  the 
■support  wfaereofthe  use  of  reason  is  constantly  ne* 
cessaiy;  asid  that  he  be  exposed  td  a  Unifetwd 
coBt)empt>  who  easpeses  iiimself  to  discredit  hia 
creation,  and  to  drive  that  reasonable  soul  from 
him  l^at  only  dfatingukfaes  him  from  a  beast.  And 
till  this  peculiar  penalty  be,  by  a  general  consent 
of  an  worthy  men  as  well  as  magistnitesb  applied 
to  this  race  of  impudent  transgressors^  this  aSect* 
ed  widcedness  will  never  be  extirpated,  but  ino^ 
volve  wholfe  nations  in  the  in&my,  though  particu* 
lar  men  miay  be  free  fwta  the  guilt  of  the  excess. 
The  succeeding  starts  of  the  world  never  found 
so  prtDper  a  remedyibr  this  malady,  though  some- 
thing was  always  done  to  make  it  odious  and  t/er- 
rible  to  those  who  affected  it^  By  the  ievitioal 
law,  if  die  fatiier  and  the  .mother  did  bring  thdr 
aon  before  the  eMers  of  thetdty,  and  8ay»  This 
our  son  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard^  all  the  men 
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of  the  city  shall  stone  him  with  stones  that  he 
die;  yet  Uiis  seyerity  did  not  root  out  that  vice 
from  that  people,  excess  of  wine  still  wrought  the 
same  efiects :  and  it  is  probable  the  severity  of  the 
law  made  men  less  solicitous  for  the  execution  of  it; 
parentS'Chose  rather  to  keep  a  drunken  son  than  to 
have  no  son  at  all>  to  have  him  put  to  death ;  and 
an  excess  of  rigour  in  the  punishment  rather 
makes  faults  to  be  carefully  concealed,  than  not 
to  be  committed.  And  Uiis  may  be  the  reason 
that  in  the  time  of  Solomoni  who^  amongst  his, 
multitude  of  vices,  we  do  not  find  was  given  to 
drunkenness,  a  less  severe  judgment  was  denoun- 
ced against  it,  yet  more  like  to  reform  it :  **  The 
drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty," 
says  he,  (Pro v.  xxiii.  21.)  Let  but  that  be  made 
good,  and  the  cure  is  wrought ;  no  man  ever  af- 
fected a  vice  that  he  believed  would  inevitably 
make  him  a  beggar;  the  gamester,  who  most  na« 
turally  falls  into  it,  is  very  solicitous  to  avoid  it« 
and  plays  that  he  may  be  rich ;  and  the  lustful 
person,  though  iie  may  fear  diseases,  sees  na  cause 
to  apprehend  poverty,  by  giving  saUs&ction  to  hk 
appetite.  No  vicious  man  considers  Heaven  so 
much,  as  to  foresee  the  punishment  that  may  fall 
from  thence  upon  his  excesses;  and  therefore  let 
Solomon  pronounce  what  he  will,  the  drunkard 
will  never  be  terrified  with  the  fear  of  beggary, 


iviiikt  be  sees  rich  and  great  men  afEected  with 
the  same  pleasure  with  which  he  is  delighted  and 
Tqproachedy  and  to  whom  it  may  be  he  stands 
wore  commfetided  by  his  faculty  in  driddng  than 
he  would  1>e  by  the  practice  of  any  particular  vir- 
tue. Nor  can  the- public  laws  and  penalties  of  any 
state  execute  Solomon'^  sentence,  and  reduce 
those  riotous  transgressors  to  poverty,  whilst  the 
mi^trates  and  great  ministers,  without  whose  in* 
fluence  those  dead  laws  b^ve  no  vigouri  are  ac«( 
iDustomed  to  the  same  excesses^  or  indulgent  to 
those  who  are :  they  are  so  far  from  believing  that 
they  shall  be  the  poorer  by  it,  that  they  look  upon 
it'as  the  only  antidote' that  can  expel  the  poison  of 
poverty,  and  the  only  remedy  that  can  redeem 
and  buoy  them  up  from  the  abyss  into  which  tho 
melancholy  of  want  usually  leasts  those  who  are  in 
distress :  they  think  they  have  a  pieCe  of  scripture 
more  canonical  than  Solomon's  practice,  itf  the 
verity  whereof  they  have  such  real  experience 
in  the  panegyric  they  find  in  Esdrad,  which^,  in* 
stead  of  bemg  cast  into  poverty,  raised  the  poor* 
est  amongst  them  to  the  slate  and  condition  of 
Idngs :  **  Wine  maketh  the  mind  Of  Uie  king  and 
of  the  fiitherless  chad  to  be  all  one,  of  the  bond- 
man and  of  the  free*man,  of  the  poor  man  and  of 
the  rich.  It  tumeth  also  every  thought  into  jolli'i 
tf  and  mirth,  so  that  a  man  remembereth  neither 
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^ffrpowjK>r4ebt;  andit  nuikeUi  every  heart  ricib^ 
so  that,  a  man  remenbereth  Beilher^ungAorgo* 
veraor ;  and  it  maheth  to  ^peak  aU  tkipgs  bjr^a- 
ien^ ;"  (  i  Bidr.  iii.  IS^  20,  21. )  And  if  ki  tralh 
this  prerogative  be  ooDfiraied  by  the  condesoen^ 
MOD  ef  great  men  to  this  equality,  in  prostituting 
themselves  to  the  aaiae  base  03^9688 ;  if  this  rebel* 
tious  transportation  of  j<dUt3',  and  this  pleasant 
dream  of  weakh  and  aecority,  be  not  awaked  by 
some  severe  and  sensible  diastisement,  the  Apo- 
crypha will  be  pieferred  as  the  truer  scr^ptureip 
and  men  will  not,  by  the  gravity  (vi^ich  thqr  call 
the  morality)  of  a  few  sober  men,  be  irreconciled 
with  the  vice  that  brings  them  into  so  good  com- 
pany, and  in  which  Uiey  enjoy  so  many  pleasant 
hours. 

We  may  reasonably  believe,  that  in  our  Sa- 
viour's time  this  unmanly  excess  was  grown  to  a 
verygreatheigfat,  by  the  most  terrible  judgmentde- 
nouneed^^aiBst  itbySt  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  la) ''That 
no  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God*'* 
A  man  must  be  in  a  perpetual  drunkenness,  that 
doth  not  discern  the  treachery  of  that  wine  which 
raises  that  mirth  and  jollity,  which  makes  him  IcHT* 
get  the  King  of  kings,  and  this  inevitable  sentence 
that  he  must  undeigo  &r  that  minute  of  eontempUr 
ble  mirth  to  which  he  sacrifices  his  miserable  aouL 
What  remedy  can  God  himself  prescribe  i^nst 
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OBT  desliuclioiry  if  ent  plain  and  dear  and  nnqves- '' 
tiOBabte  determuiatbn  cannot  firiglit  lurfrom  tfrb 
ttttwcwCiiy  aftd  dtevouriog  excess-?  And  those  men 
muBt  be  Terj  amblt^oas-  Ca  be  danmed,  who  make 
appraatraente,  and  meet  to  be  dvonlr,  that  they 
raq^netbednappointedo^tbe other.  Norcandiis 
desperate  typetiee  conaist  but  ina  mrndwholtypos* 
seswdnidi  contempt  of  Heaven^  and*  all  hope  of 
sai^ttoB-:  and  yet  St  Paul  seems  ta  resort  to  die 
old  primitive  pimfehment  as  the  most  like  to  pre* 
Ktot  tiw  lart*  oaoivoidaMe  one,  to  trf  if  contempt 
and  diadaurcandniw  men  fronr  that  which  h^-fire 
casBOlterrSy  tfiemfroms  **'Amim)w  I  have  written 
onto  yovinotto  keep  company  if  any  man  that  is 
cafled  a-bre^r  be  a  dmnkardi  with  such  aoneno, 
not  to  eat."  To  be  a  Christian  and  a  drankard  was 
sodi  9  confradlcfion,  tot  put  off  the  man  and  re- 
tain  the  Christian  was  such  a  mockery,  that  he 
who  aiSicted  it  was  not  thought  fit  Ibr  any  part  of 
hnnaA  society,    h  is  not  from  origrnai  sin,  or  the 
cojrrapt  natore  of  mankind,  but  from  thccorrup- 
tioB  of  their  manners,  from  wicked  and  lica:itious 
education^  thatmenare  nrare  afraid  of  any  tempo- 
ral di^race^  any  present  disadvantage^  than  of 
eternal  pmislnnent';  they  cannot  be  induced  to 
beiiefve  that'their'lives  are nearanendy whiistthey 
enjoy  health  and  vigour  of  mind';  and  damnation 
is  8*cfaing>soLf8rofi^  and^asthey  beEeve,  easytober 
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compounded  for  in  the  last  moment  of  life,  jbesidef . 
the  putting  it  off  by  nonthinking  of  it,  that  few- 
men  displease  themselves  by  any  appj'ehension  o^ 
it ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  some  present  un^asi^ 
nessy  some  incapacity  upon  earth  as  well  as  ia. 
Heaven,  that  must  magisterially  reform  men  froDX 
this  noisome  malady.  If,  a9  persons  overgrown, 
with  the  infection  of  leprosy,  they  be  excluded 
from  the  courts  of  princes  and  the  chambers  of. 
great  men ;  if  they  were  made  incapable  of  axiy 
dignity  or  office,,  or  of  being  admitted  into  the, 
company  of  gentlemen,  by  a  declared  reproach 
upon  all  who  shall  presume  to  keep  them  compa- 
ny;  if  the  observation  and  experience  that  mep.. 
of  excellent  parts  do,  in  few  years,.. become  fboU. 
by  excessive  drinking*  could  prevail  with  others  to^ 
believe  that  they  shall,  from  the  same  surfeits,  ba 
rendered  inferior  injtheir  undeistaading  taall  who. 
are  more  temperate  than  they,  and  thereby  grow. 
unfit  as  well  as  unworthy  for  tluwe.  employments 
t}iey  pretend  to ;  these  castigations  and  these  re^ 
ilections  might  possibly  make  such  impression  up^ 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  possessed  with  thia 
frenzy,  together  with  a.combioationofaU  noble  and, 
generous  persons  against  tb^m,. that  this  unchria-- 
tian  brutality,  which  dishonours  all  nations  wherot 
it  is  permitted^  would  be  rooted  out,  or  confined  to 
that  abject  sort  of  men^wfaich^  beings  abandoned 


hy  thmr  pwn  ilus'ts  and  excesses,  are  not  looked 
upon  as  a  noble  part  of  any  Christian  nation,  but 
ranked  amongst  the  dregs  of  the  people*  And 
truly  if  such  a  collection  were  made  and  published, 
as  very  many  men's  own  experience  and  observa^ 
tion  can  produce  of  the  public  mischief  and  rain 
that  bath  befallen  states  in  the  discovery  of  coun^ 
sels,  and  the  lessening  and  aHenaling  the  a&ction 
and  Feverence  that  is  due  to  the  government,  by 
this  angle  vice  of  drunkenness ;  that  hath  befallen 
armies  in  having  their  quarters  beaten  up,,  their 
towns  surprised,  their  forts  betrayed,  and  the  whole 
discipline  which  should  preserve  them  dissolved  by 
the  pernicious  excess  of  drink  in  the  generals  and 
principal  officers ;  that  hath  befallen  private  fami- 
lies,  in  the  quarrels,  breach  of  friendship  and  mur- 
ders, which  have  had  no  other  original  or  founda- 
tion but  drunkenness;  men  could  not  but  con* 
elude,  that  it  is  a  sin  that  God  is  wonderfully  offend* 
ed  with,  and  a  scourge  that  he  chastises  all  those 
with  who-are  delighted  in  it,  and  would  abhor  both 
it  and  themproportionably;  and  that  they  caa 
Jiave  no*  peace  with  God  or  man,  who  do  not  la- 
bour with  all  their  faculties  to  drive  it  out  and 
keep  it  out  of  their  families^  their  towns  and  counr 
tries,  with  the  same  vigilance  and  severity  as  they 
use  against  the  most  devouring  plague  and  pesti^ 
Itace  tbat^sweeps  all  before  it« 


U  ia  toogceftt  an  mdiilgeooe  latikiaiwkk^doe^ 
k  may  he  in  soaie  who  ar«.  wA  ffoiky  of  it,,  aad 
aa  evidence  that  they  de.  nel  ahhor  it  eneiic^* 
to  say  that  the  natural  temper  and  oonatitulieft  ^ 
men  ia  ao  differed  that^win»ivocka  diftreiit  eftoli 
in  them ;  and  that  it  hadi  snch  an  inrimialien  into 
many,  that  it  can  aa  hardly  be  shat  ont  aa  flattery 
can,  and  infnaea  ita  poitoa  so  suhtiUy  that  it  bath 
wrou^  its  efbda  befovo  it  be  diseemed  ob  sua- 
peeted,  and  tberefbce  could  very  hardly  be  pte^ 
vented ;  that  the  same  excess  which  is  visiUe  hi 
some  men  Uk  the  Umb  of  their  reason  and  otbef 
faculties,  is  not  discemabtein  others^  nor  midKeS'tbe 
least  impression  upon  them ;  that  it  never  producea 
any  misduevous  effi^t  in  many,  and  so  cannot  be» 
at  least  in  the  same  degree^  sinful  in  aU  men  ;.4nd, 
lastly,  that  it  is  a  part  of  conversation  from  whidi 
men  cannot  retire  rudely;  and  they  wbo  are  once 
entered  into  it,  especially  if  it  be  with  persons  su« 
perior  to  themselves,  and  upon  whpm  they  have 
some  dependence^  can  very  hardly  refuse  to.sub« 
mit  to  the  laws  they  prescribe,  for  the  present,  or 
withdraw  from  that  ^cess  which  they  do  not  Ul^e, 
nor  must  {Mresiiunp  to  censuce  or  contni^icU  It  ia 
great  pity  that  our  Saviour  nor  his  discipleiB  had 
not  tb«^  foresight,  to  discern  tbe^  disjjncti^ns  and, 
cqaual  obligations,,  Uiat  they  migli^not  so  positively 
have  shut  out  all  tran/sgressQr$>,who  may^hftve  aa 


remiiabte  »eus«rfor  die  ekceties-  they  coiiitnit; 
ffom  aoy  hope  of  saivadon ;  but  it  is  much  mora 
pi^  that  any*  men,  who  pretend  to  pay^sttbinisBioiT 
and  obedienee:  to  hig  injuneUons,  and.  to  believo 
and  give  eredit  ta  his  dictatasy  aliotdd  delude  them^ 
fl|EAva»  and  otlwra  with  such  viun  and  impioua  ima^^ 
ginalionai  and:  faopv  to- a^oid  adjudgment  thai  is  S9 
nnafoiddbly  pnummmced^  by  such  weak  excuses  as 
canaoft  akinhe  men  fh>m  die  most-  triml  and 
ligfateatitaespasBeai  Cannot,  he  that  wiariydeelmea 
walkings  upOB  the  me  for  feav  oS  failing,  though 
ipmaiblyi  it^nrigfattGaify  IiinDsoonec  to  liis  joucney'si 
ond^aa  whelji^fiinbeac:  driddsg  moiie  win&thanJa 
necesNT^f^fdr  fee  of  lietng  drunk  and  the  ill  con"- 
fieqaencentliensof?  Is  Aere  any  man  sainteknpe- 
iste^as'terdciidkitqaKexeasg',  whfen  his  physician; 
aannea  him  it: will  inerease  his  fbFer,  though,  he 
hatk  a.bettee  escnse  then,  from  his  tliirst,  or.  im^ 
[ttove  some  other  dhaase  the  strength  whereof  air 
ready  disefttais. him  With  death?  Ganwebe^tem* 
peiatfi  thatiwftmaydune  a.month  thelongery.which^ 
at  be8twe.cffiinot  be.sure  of;  and  will  not  the&ar. 
o£  etenyd  death  make  any  impreaiion  upon  us? 
Ibena  la  not  in  the.  whole  cataloguieL  of  vices  to 
whiob  mankittdi  is  liahlei  any  one  (swearmg:  only 
coloeptedi)  that  hath  net  more  benefit  as  well  as^ 
pkaanre  file  its  esccuse  and.  reward:  the  revenge- 
ful, and  maBdaufcpersoii:  finds,  some  ease  and  ad^ 
c2 
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vantage  from  having  brought  some  signal  misfoi^ 
tune  upon  his  enemy  ;^other8  will  be  more  wary  how 
they  displease  and  provoke  him-: .  the  covetous  maa 
is  a  great  gainer  by  his  pursiut,  and  is  able,  if  he 
were  willing,  to  do  much,  good  with  what  he  hat^ 
gotten  ill :  the  lustful  person  finds  ease,  by  having 
quenched  or  rather  allayed  a  fire  that  burned  him, 
and  which  a  sudden  reflection  or  sharp  animadver- 
sion could  not  extinguish^  The  drunkurd  only 
hath  none  of  these  pretences  for  his  excess,  none  of 
these  deceitful  pleasures  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  no 
man  was  ever  drunk  to  quench  his  thirst,  or  found 
other  delight  in  it  than  in  becoming  less  a  man 
than  God  hath  made  him ;  which  must  be  a  horri* 
ble  deformity,  and  disguise  him  firom  the  know* 
ledge  of  God.  They  who  can  perform  the  oflke 
of  strong  beasts,  in  carrying  more  drink  than 
others  can,  should  be  put  to  carry  it  the  same  way 
they  do,  which  would  be  much  more  innocent ; 
and  their  strengthdoth  but  deceive  them,  and  de- 
cays to  all  noble  purposes,  when  it. seems  exalted 
in  that  base  and  servile  work.  Besides,  it  may 
be  the  guilt  of  his  weak  companion,  who  folk  soon- 
er  under  his  hand,  is  inferior,  how  penal  soev^,  to 
his  who  triumphs  in  his  brutish  unwounded  con- 
quest, and  believes  he  is  less  drunk,  because  he  is 
not  so  much  dead.  They  who  apply  their  power 
and  quality  to  the  propagation  of  this  unmanly  aiid 


uflwly  licence;  and  di'aw  men  from  obeying  or 
considering  Heaven^  to  please  them,  are  fit  to  be 
degraded  from  that  *  qualification  they  so  disho- 
jkowcsbly  prostitnte,  and  to  be  condemned  to  that 
conversation  they  so  much  aS^  ;  and  they, 
wlio  out'  of  modesty  and  good  mannersi  out  of 
gratitude  and  obedience,'  are  disposed  to  submit 
to  those  commands,  ought  well  to  consider,  that 
they  do  at  the  same  time  renounce  their  Christ- 
ian liberty,  and  enter  into  a  servitude  which  hath 
no  bounds  t>r  limits :  for  with  what  security  or 
rtason  can  he  refuse  to  perform  the  lowest  and 
the  basest  office  that  man  shall  require  him,  upon 
whose  command  he  hath  been  content  to  be 
drank  i  That  he  is  not  a  pandar,  that  he  is  not  an 
dUoAinatOT,  that  he  is  not  a  rebel,'i8  not  to  be  im-. 
puted  to  any  restraint  in  or  from  his  own  con* 
science,  but  to  the  temper  and  constitution  of  his 
patron,  which  doth  not  invite  him  to  those  de* 
baucberies;  for  to  say  that  honour  and  the  law 
make  those  much  more  penal  than  the  other,  so 
that  his  commands  can  more  easily  be  dbputed 
and  contnldicted  in  those  cases,  is  no  excuse ;  for 
where  the  conscience  lies  waste,  and  all  regard  to 
God's  law  is  rejected,  obedience  to  the  law  of  man 
is*  no  otherwise  retained  than  in  order  to  prevent 
&covery ;  and  where  the  penalty  may  be  declined 
or  duded,  the  impiety  makes  no  impression :  so 
Uiat  he  who  hath  barefaced,  and  upon  deliberation, 
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violated  aoy  one  of  God's.  expr95»  caauaandineDU, 
hfidi  gmi^  eftraefit  to  the.  devil  tliat  be  will  break 
any  of  the  rest,  when  the  like  oppoj^tunity  and 
GonweaieQce:  shall  be  offered- 

It  is  yet  much  morQwoi^eifiil  that  there  Bhotild 
be  any  Christian  goveram^ty  in  which  theire  are. 
no  laws  estid>lisbed  to  puoidi  M»  daiiHiable'Sin^;. 
and  that  there  should,  be  suqh  axompa^oqi  for^  it». 
that  the  same  qraoie,  even  homicide  itself  tba^ia> 
committed  by  a  spbec  man,  ia  paai«hahle  with 
death,  should. no]t  be^  penal  tp  ^  man  that  ia  io> 
drink :.  as.if;  the  guilt  oC  om  -sin.  dioiild  be  absob^.  * 
by  the  being-  guilty:  of^  anotbefi;.  andf  that^  whw 
under  the  kuv^  di:uokenne9s  was  pi|pi9hfl4  wilhr- 
deatby  under  the  gospel  it  sbpMld  excuse  as  mwp^^ 
derer  from  death»  who  by  the  low  and  the  gP9^ 
ought  not  to.be  su0ece4  to  live^;  that  a  circuior 
stance  of  high  aggravation  should,  be  applied  to 
the  mitigation  of  a.censure,,  that. ought  to  be  the 
rnooe  severe ;  nay^  even  to  constitute  such  an.  in- 
nocence as  is  not  worthy  of  a  censure*    The  phi-.. 
losophercap.a8sui;e.u9>  JN^iijM^^irt^iQtf  wtid$  sed 
pr^rahitp  drunkenness  doth  bW  produce  andcmmir- 
fest  the  midice  that  lay  concealed,  creiUeEi>,it,notr;, 
Vis,mni  gukguid  mali  latebai  emergiff  wine  infuses^ 
no  ill.  desiresy.it  only  makes  those  i^pear  wlucbr lay^ 
hid ;  it  pubhshei^  what  the  heart  hetk  ent^0»ined«,^ 
and  makes  vice  more  impident  that,  was  as:  nm^ 
chievous  before:  the  licjBntiQusj^rjsoiif doth  then^ 
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A%t  ia  the  8(!ro«to  whiehr  bo  ctobh  at  otber:  times  i» 
big  chamber ;.  aad  became  he?uphinids  justice  aloud 
andprevokee  it>  he  unii^be.uiiobaetaied^afid  only 
adniofiiabed  tbair  he  be  niepe  wary,  in  hi»  GscmmiM 
What  is  tfaia  bat  to  «bm$h.aQd  fopieot;  an  abeni* 
naliouf  against  whkb  ne  less  ju^ment  than  that  o€ 
hell-fire  is  denomiced^^  There  is  not  in  the  whole 
bQdj^<tf  the  eiidl  hiwroeie  te«t  ihetdecIaiQeiB^dmnkenip 
Hex  ^.be.atQijivie»,  off  that  i^TidAfl^etpueisbnieiit 
for  it;  Oft  the;  Go^atisBiiv,  Mirii*  99*mdoqu&  vem», 

'ukntiim^^S^tAmki$  cattiett  giveii^iPrflaekQifeetieiMy 
a&  to.  persons  bufi«4.  4od>Qeti  b»Qwvi9,^^hat.th^ 
do:  and  Qalyji^  «i|»  ORcp^qisifriivl^e  na<^>»!  f^i^wa 

thc^  pn^$gfi  ot  a,  diwfc»ei.  t(^'f  be<  lepft  punished 
than  other  n»fi%  beeawie  he  isrsunpesed*  to.  meaa 
no  harm.  And  that,  we  qm^  net  impiute  this  mon^ 
stroua  indulgenee  to.  the  eamew  and  corruption 
of  the  judges,,  the  Digieftts  hftve;  aiit  e:q»resa  text* 
(U.  4a  Titu»  la)  pfir  vimmi  elk  lasoi^m  lapsU 
capUaUs  pcena  remikenda  esi,  a  capital  punishment 
must  not  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  are  criminal 
through  wine  or  lust:  wbiehmust  be  an  excellent 
law  to  govern  nations  by.  And  yet  the  latter  may 
seem  to  be  mone.  excusable  than  the  former,  since 
it^  io$j  pcQceed^  from  the  impulsion  of  nature; 
duibpjlij^  iiL9ff!iM!ted)y  and:  iedustrieusly ,, 
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entered  upon  with  the  nauseating  and  averrion  of 
nature,  aad  is  purely  the  efect  of  a  malicious  ap-  - 
petite  and  wantonness.    What  sbaH  we  aay  then  - 
to  that  which  19  most  h<irriUe«  that-  in  any  Christiaa ' 
countty  it  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  sini'  as 
an  offence  that  needs  God's  forgiveness?  In-Ger^^ 
many,  they  are  not  obliged  to  confess  being  drunk* 
as  if  sobriety  were  a  Christian  virtueMnconsisteiit  * 
with  the  health  and  temper  of  the  nation,  and  the* 
contrary  necessary  to  be  dispensed  with  for  the^ 
public  good  and  benefit.    We  may  surely  say, 
th&t  Christianity  hath  not  done  its  perfect  work  in 
thatcountryy  how  catholic  soever  it  is ;  that  where- 
ever  that  sin  ia  permitted,  Ghlrist  isiiot  sufficiently  - 
preached ;  und  where  it  is  cherished  tmd  counte« 
nanced,  nei Aer  his  apostles  erhimsdf  are  credited ' 
or  believed;  that  no  integrity  of  opinion  can  ab- 
solve the  guilt  of  that  -practice ;  and  we  may  as^ 
reasonably  furesume  of  salvation  upon  the  faith  of  - 
the  Alcoran,  as  with  the  exercise  of  this  brutish  sin^ 
against  which  damnation  ^is  so  positively  denoun-^ 
ced. 

Montpeilier,  1670. 
If  envy,  like  anger,  did  not  burn  itself  in  its 
•WD  firci  and  consume  and  destroy  thoae  persons 
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kpoflsesses^^  before  it  can  destroy  tboseJt  widie» 
worst  to>  it  would  set  the  whole  world  on  fire>  and 
leave  Ihflemostexcellent  persons  the  most  miserable. 
Of  alLtbe  a&ctions  and  passions  which  lodge  them- 
selves within  the  breast  of  man,  envj  is  the  most 
troublesome^.. the  most  restless^,  hath  the  most  of 
maKgnitjy  the  most  of  poison  in  it*.  The  object- . 
she  halh  an  immortal  hatred  to  is  virtue ;  and  the 
war  she  makes  is  always  against  the  best  and  vir* 
tuous  men^  at  least  against*  those  who  have  some- 
signal  perfeotionr  No  other  passion  vents  itself 
with  that  circumspection  and  deliberation,  and  is 
in  all  its  rage  and  extent  in  Awe  of  some  contreuL 
The  most  choleric  and  angry  man  may  effend  an 
honest  and  a  worthy  person,  but  he  chuses  it  not; 
he  had  rather  provoke  a  worse-maBi  and  at  worst 
he  recollects  himself  upon  the  sight4»f  the  magis- 
trate. Lusty  that  is  blind  and  frantic,  gets  into 
the  worst  company  it  cap,  and  never  assaults  chas- 
tity. But  envy,  a  'more  pernicious  affection  than 
eiUier  of  the  other,  is  inquisitive,  observes  whose 
merit  most  draws  the  eyes  of  men  upon  it,  is  most 
crowned  by  the  general  suffirage ;  and  against  that 
person  he  shoots  all  his  venom,  and  without  any 
noise  enters  into  all  unlawful  combinations  against 
him  to  destroy  him:  though  the  high  condition 
Solomon  was  in  kept  him  from  feeling  the  effec^ 
of  i^  (for  kings  can  only  be  envied  by  kiogSi}  he 
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weH:  (UscoreFed  the  uncontroulable  power  oi  it; 
^  Wrath  is*  cruel,  and  aager  is  outrageous ;  but 
who  can  stand  before  enryi*'  (Prov;  xxiii.  6.) 
Let  wrath,  be  a»  cruel  aa  it  will,  a  stronger  wratb 
can  disarm  it,  or  application  and  address  can  paei*^ 
fyh*y  fair  words  have  power  over  it,  and.  let  anger 
be  never  so  outrageous,  it  can  bis  resisted,  and  will: 
extinguish  itself:  they  both  give  &tr  warnings  arft 
diacoyeKe&  afar:  o£^  and  we  haste  tiara  to  fight,  oe 
%;  but  eBTy*  hftitfa.  no:  fixed  open;  residence,,  ner 
numknowsrwheBe^it  dweU6».nor  can  discern  iriieft^ 
itmaBcheSi;.  it  is  Bj^qmubram  votatOBf  that  declanei^ 
BO  wATr  but  bneaka;  into. our  qnarten  when  we:dor 
not  suspect  itr  to:  be^near;us,.  wounds  our  reputth> 
tion,.atifle8L4ie'bri^nesfrof  our  merits  and  work» 
QTen/upottourfnendaito.'Suqpend  their  goodiopir 
nion,  and  to,  doubt  whether  they^are  nofedieoeisied^ 
and.  whether  we  are  as  good  as  we  appear  tobew. 
If  our  credit  be  m  well  built,  so  firm,  that.it  ia^oiM^ 
MSf  to  beshakan  bj  calumny  and  insinuation,  ife 
then  over  commends  us,,  and  extols  usbqoond. 
reason  to  those,  upon  whom  wn:depefid,  till  they: 
gmw  jealaua ;  and  so  bUiw.  u»  t^  when  they  can-* 
not  thri»w  ua  doimn*  There  is  na  guard: tOi  beike^t. 
Hgfunst.  envy,,  because,  no,  maiL  koowi.  wbem  it. 
dwellft;;  and  generoua.and.mnooeiit  nmii  are  s^ 
dom  jealous  andmispiGious.till  they  fiieLtfac^  wound^^ 
or.dteQmiJQme.oQtoffious  efibctAf  iti    Itcahejtem 


itadffor  the  most  pwfeiacUMrk  mAmelmehdj  coq« 
stitutioDSy  yet  sometimes  gets  into  Icm  suspected 
lodgings,  but  never  owns  to  be  within  when  it  is 
asked  for.    All  othef:  pimiwii  do  not  only  betray 
and  discover,  but  likewise  confess  themselves ;  the 
chdkric  nuBk  oen&sses  he  is  angry^  and  the  proud 
nan  confiBsses  he  i»  ambifeieu»;  the  covetous;  man 
never  demee  that  he  love»  money,  and  the  drunfe** 
aid  ooofessee  that  he  l^e«  winer:  but  no  envious 
man  eva  confessed  that  he  did  envy;,  he  com* 
mande  hi&  word*  iDUfiib  bet^  tfafta  hk  leefcsi.  aad 
thoae  would  hetvay  hv%  if  he  bad  n^  bodily  in^ 
fimitieft  offrnvoit  eno^ghi,  thai  4mm  of  tb*  nund 
eannot  easily  be  discovered,  but  in  the  mischief 
they  dow    £ni^  pretends  idways  to  be  a  rival  to 
virtvie,^  and  to  coun  boaoui'  on^  by  merit,  and 
never  to  bft  afflicted  but.on  the  behalf  of  justice, 
whea  p^sona  less  meritorioDs-  canae  tc^  be  prefer-* 
red ;  and  it  ia  so  far  true,  that  it  seUom  assajalts 
unfortttiiftte  virtue,  and  k  suk  seidom  troubled  for 
any  siiceess^  hew  unwwrtLhy  soever,  U»at  doth  net 
carry  a  waaa  factlejr  tbw»  tl)e  eavioua  man  him^ 
sdf  can  attain  to ;  h«  envies  and  hates,  and  would 
destroy  every  iQaei  who  hath  better  parts  oc  better 
fortune  than  hiixuiejf ;  and  Uiat  he  is  not  a  witch,, 
proceeds  only  froi»  the  devil's  wa^t  of  power„ 
that  he  cannot  gtxe  hiai  ilhiatrioas  conditions,  for 
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he  hath  more  pride  and  ambition  than  any.oth^r 
;K)rt  of  sinner. 

OTTBW& 

MontpeltieTf  1669« 
*^  Th£  beginning  of  pride  is  when  one  departetb 
from  God,  and  his  heart  is  turned  away  from  his 
Maker/'  says  the  son  of  Sirach,  x.  12.  It  is  jio 
wonder  that  a  proud  mandespiseth  his  neighbour^ 
when  be  is  depasked  from  his  God;  and^  since  he 
is  80)  it  is  no  less-a  wonder  that.he  doth  all  he  can 
to  conceal  himself;  and  Jie  hath  oftentiines  very 
good  luck-in  doing  it;  fund  aafew  men  ever  ac? 
knowledge  themselves  to  be  proud,  ^o  they  who  are 
so  are  not  easily  discovered.  It  is  a  pride  as  gross 
and  as  ridiculous  as  folly  itself,  which  appears  and 
exposes  itself  to  the  eyes  of  all  men ;  it  is  a  guest 
that  nobody  seems  willing  to  harbour,  and  yet  it 
finds  entrance  and  admission^nd  entertainment  in 
the  breasts  of  all  men  as  well  as  women;  it  is  a 
weed  that  grows  in -all  soils  and  climates,  and  is 
no  less  luxuriant  in  the  country  than  in  the  court ; 
is  not  confined  to  any  rank  of  men  or  extent  of 
fortune,  but  rages  in-  the  breasts  of  all  degrees. 
Alexander  was  not  prouder  than  Diogenes ;  and 
it  may  be,  if  we  would  endeavour, to  surprise  it  in 
its.most  gaudy  dress  and  attire,. and  in  the  exer« 
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6ae  of  its  foU  empire  and  tyrannyy^we  should  find 
it  in  schoolmasters  and  scholars,  or  in  some  cotain 
try  lady,  or  the  knight  her  husband;  all  whiob. 
nmks  of  pe^le,  more  .despise  their  neighboum^ 
than  all  the  degrees  ,of  honour  in  which  .courts^ 
abound :  and  it  rages  as  moeh  in  a  sordid  affected 
dress^  as  in  all  the  silks  and  embroideries  whichi 
the  excess  of  the  age  and  the  folly  of  youth  delight, 
to  be  adorned  with* ,  Since  then. it  keeps  all  sortSi 
of  .company,.:and  ^vriggles  itself  into  the  liking  of 
ttie  mast  contrary  natures  and  dispositions,  and 
yet  carries  so  much  poidon  and  venom  with  it^. 
that  it  alienates  the  afPections  from  heaTen^^  and 
raiisei  rdMSiicm  i^ainst  God  himself,  it  is  wortb 
our  utmost  Care  to  watdi.tt  in.  all  Its  disguises  and 
approaches,  that  we  may  discover  it  in  its  ifirst  en* 
trance,  and  dislodge  it  before  it  procures  a  sheltec 
ocreiiring  place  talodgjs  aod  conceal  itself.  Since 
God  himself  makes^iii^ar  against  it ;  '*  Pride  and  ar-« 
rogance,  and  the  evil  way  and  the  froward  mouth, 
do  I  hate,"  say9  the  spirit  of  God ;  (  Prov.  n\u  IS. ) 
since  when  pride  comes,  theipi  cometh  shame,  nay 
then  cometh  destructjon,.  we  cannot  be  too  soli- 
citous that  this  declared  destroying  foe  doth  not 
steal  upon  us  unawares,  for  want  of  centinels,  for 
want  of  knowing  him  before  he  crowds  in*  Let 
OS.:  therefore  take  as  exact  a  survey  as  .we>  can 
vhat  pri4<^  ia  truth  k. ;.  io  the  disquisitioajrhereo^ 
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because  we  toA  that  tiney  mb»  entartaiii  it  »08l» 
and  ave  most  posBcssad  bj  it,  use  all  the  eedeaivowra 
and  art  theycmi  to  conceal  it  bes^  and  that  l^ej 
i/bm  are  least  mfeeted  or  corrupted  by  it,  »e> 
<^ntRD€8  Buspected  to  hai^e  it  meat,  ib  wiH  net 
be  amiss,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  negn^ 
tiye.  What  is  net  pride,  that  so  often  deceives  the- 
standers-by,  that  we  maj  the  better  iUustrate  the 
affirmative,  in  the  stating  what  pride  indeed  is» 
that  is  se  little  suspected  sometimes,  that  it  eseqiee 
all  but  very  vigilant  observations  upon  the  most 
strict  and  riiarpest  examination. 

The  outward  preservati<m  oimim^iigm^,  ac^ 
eordiag  to  their  several  qus^ttes  and  stations  thejr 
hold  in  the  world,  by  their  bkrth  or  office,  or  other 
qualtfication,  is  not  pride.  The  peace  and  quiet 
of  nations  cannot  be  preserved  witheut  order  and 
government;  and  order  and  govemmeot  cannot 
be  maintained  and  supported  without  disttnctbn 
and  degrees  of  men,  which  must  be  sid)ordiBate^ 
one  to  the  other ;  where  all  are  equal,  there  can- 
be  no  superiority ;  and  where  there  is  no  superiori^ 
tf^  there  can  be  no  obedie&ce ;  and  where  there-  is 
no  obedieneei  there  must  be  great  confusion',  whtcb 
is  the  highest  con^adictien.  and  opposition  of  orders 
and  peace;  and  thekeepkig these  bounds  and^fencea 
strictfyand  severely^  and  thereby  obliging  all  men 
to  contain  themselves  Within  the  limits  prescribedta 
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thraiy  is  vecywdl  coasit^uig  with  IJieipreatest  hu« 
milityy.tfiidlJMreibie  can  be  bo  diaocH^wj  or  sjr»p* 
tarn  of  pride.  And  it  may  be,  t2ie  anofit  di«boliosd 
pnde  may  not  more  iahafait  in  tbe  breasts  of  any 
sort  of  men»  than  of  those  who  are  forward  to 
steep,  from  the  dignity  they  ought  to  uphold,  to  a 
mean  imd  low  condesGension  to  inferior  penKins  t 
for  aU  pride  being  a  ▼lolatkHi  of  jusdcey  it  nay  be 
presumed,  or  reasonably  suspected,  that  he  that 
pvactiaes  that  injustice  towards  himself  hath  his 
ambition  oemplied  with,  and  satisfied  by  some  mi« 
worthy  eAets  from  such  condescension.    I  do 
not  say  >  that  these  necessary  distances  anddistinc* 
tions  and  preeedencies  are  always  exercised  with* 
out  pride,  but  that  they  may  be  so  and  ought  to 
be  so.    No  doubt,  men  who  are  in  the  h%hest  sta- 
tions, mid  have  a  pre»eminenoe  oyer  otiier  men, 
and  ure  bound  to  exercise  that  superiority  orer 
those  men  who,  it  nmy  be,  have  been  better.men 
than  tfaej,  mid  deserve  still  to  be  so,  to  constrain 
t}iem  to  perform  their  duty,  which  th^  ought  to 
do  without  constraint,  have  great  temptations,  es^ 
pedal^  if  they  have  vulgar  minds,  to  be  proud ; 
and  o^t  to  take  great  care,  by  their  gentle  and 
modest  behaviour  in  their  conversation,  by  doing 
aU  the  offices  which  charity  or  courtesy  invite 
them  to^  and  by  eixecutiug  that  most  rigid  part  of 
tkeir  obligation,  which  obliges  them  to  punish  coro 
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rupt  mcfti  and  corrupt  manners,  without  tfie  l^alt 
Arrogance  or  insolence  towards  their  persons,  as  if 
he  were  well  pleased  with  the  opportunity ;  which 
is  in  truth  as  if  he  could  satisfy  public  justice  and 
his  particular -malice  togi^ther,  which  are  incon- 
sistent,  and  cannot  but  be  the  effect  and  product 
pf  great^ride  in  his  heart,  and  he  is  not  glad  that 
he  can  do  justice  so  much,  as'that  he  takes  revenge 
upon  a  guilty  person  that  he  doth  not  love*  The 
seat  of  pride  is  in  the  heart,  and  only  there ;  and 
if  it  be  not  there,  it  is  neither  in  the  looks,  nor  in 
the  clothes.  A  cloud  in  the  countenance,  a  me-^ 
lancholy  and  absence  of  mind,  which  detains  a 
mian  from  suddenly  taking  notice  of  what  is  said 
or  done,  very  often  makes  a  man  thought  to  be 
proud,  who  is  most  free  from  that  corruption ;  and 
the  excess  in  clothes  may  be  some  manifestation 
of  folly  or  levity,  but  can  be  no  evidence  of  prided 
for  first,  the  particular  quality  and  condition  of 
men  may  oblige  them  to  some  cost  and  curiosity 
in  their  clothes;  and  then  the  very  affecting  a 
neatness  and  expence  of  decent  habit,  (if  it  does 
not  exceed  the  limits  of  one's  fortune,)  is  not  t>nly 
very  lawful,  and  an  innocent  delight,  but  very 
commendable;  and  men,  who  most  affect  a  gal- 
lantry m  their  dress,  haVe  hearts  too  cheerful  and 
liberal  to  be  affected  with  so  troublesome  a  passion 
as  pride,  which  always  possesses  itself  of  the  heart. 
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&trd  branches  itself  ou^  into  two  veiy  notable  and 
visible  affections;  which  are,  a  very  high  and  im'« 
moderate  esteem  of  themselyes,  and  admiration 
and  dvervaluing  of  their  own  parts  and  qualities^ 
tsA  a  contempt  of  the  persons  of  other  men,  and 
disesteem  and  undervaluing  of  all  their  faculties 
and  endowments,  how  conspicuous  soever  to/fdl 
others :  and  without  both  those  excessesi  pride 
will  hardly  be  nourished  to  a  monstrous  magnitude ; 
but  thus  fed  and  cherished,  outgrows  all  other 
vices,  and  indeed  Comprehends  them. 

The  disesteem  and  contempt  of  others  is  inse* 
parable  from  pride.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  over* 
value  ourselves,  but  by  undervaluing  our  neigh* 
hours ;  and  we  commonly  most  undervalue  those 
who  are  by  other  men  thought  to  be  wiser  than 
we  are ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  jealousy  in  ourselves 
that  they  are  so,  which  provokes  our  pride ;  "  Only 
by  pride  cometfa  contention,**  says  Solomon  (Prov. 
xilL  10.)  In  truth,  pride  is  contention  itself,  an  in« 
solent  passion  that  always  <K)ntends,  and  contends 
for  that  wluch  doth  not  belong  to  him  who  con- 
tends; contends  by  calumny  to  rob  another  man 
of  hiB  reputation,  of  his  good  name ;  contends  by 
force  to  extort  that  which  another  man  hath  ho 
mind  to  part  mth ;  and  oftentimes  contends  by 
fraud  and  fkittery  to  deprive  a  man  of  what  bare- 
fSured  and  by  force  he  could  not  compass';  and 
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Ooes  as  mudi  contemn  «  man  whom  he  hath  co« 
eened  and  deoeivedi,  as  if  be  had  by  courage  over- 
come him ;  Bay,  he  takes  &o  pleasure  in  the  good 
that  is  in  him,  otherwise  than  as  it  is  set  off  and  il- 
lustratedby  the  infirmitiesof  other  men;  hedoth  not 
enjoy  the  advantages  nature  or  fortune  have  con« 
fbrred  upon  him  with  that  relish,  as  when  it  brings  a 
prqudice  to  some  others ;  he  never  likes  his  wit  so 
well^  as  when  it  makes  his  companionSt  it  may  be 
his  friends,  ridiculous  ;  nor  ever  feels  the  pleasure 
of  his  fortune  so  muchi  as  when  it  enables  him  to 
oppress  his  neighbour :  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ambi* 
tion,  he  had  much  rather  obtain  an  office  that  is 
promised  to  another,  than  one  that  is  vacant  to  all ' 
pretenders ;  to  be  preferred  before  another,  how 
unreasonaUy  or  unjust  soever,  is  a  full  feast  to 
his  pride,  and  a  warrant  in  his  own  opinion  ever 
afber  to  pr^r  himself  before  all  men ;  and  if  be 
couM  have  his  wish,  he  would  see  all  men  misera* 
ble  who  have  contended  with  him,  and  presumed 
to  tihiink  themselves  wortliy  of  aaiy  thing  which  he 
hath  been  content  to  acc^t:  whatever  benefits 
and  preferments  other  men  attain  to,  he  imputes 
to  their  fortune,  and  to  the  weakness  of  those  men 
who  contributed  to  it,  out  of  want  of  abilities  |o 
discover  their  defects  and  unwolthioess  ;  what  is 
thrown  upon  himself^  from  the  blind  affection  and 
bounty  of  his  superiois,  he  receives  as  a  reward 
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below  his  merit :  he  sees  no  man  discharge  the 
obligation  of  his  office  and  trust,  but  he  believes 
he  could  do  it  much  better^  and  that  it  is  partiality, 
not  justice,  that  gives  him  a  good  testimony; 
whereas  if  he  comes  to  have  any  province  of  his 
own  to  manage  and  govern,  no  man  does  it  with 
more  remissness  or  more  insufficiency;  for  he 
thinks  it  below  the  estimation  he  would  have  all 
men  to  have  of  his  parts  to  ask  advice,  or  to  receive 
it  from  any  man,  who  out  of  kindness  (which  he 
calls  presumption)  offers  to  give  him  any :  and  if 
he  be  so  wise  (as  few  proud  men  are)  as  to  profit 
by  others,  it  is  by  a  haughty  way  of  asking  ques- 
tionsy  which  seem  to  question  their  sufficiency  ra- 
ther than  a  thought  of  improving  his  own ;  and  he 
is  still  more  inquisitive,  and  takes  more  pains  to 
discover  the  faults  which  other  men  commit  in 
their  office,  than  to  prevent  or  reform  his  own  s 
with  all  his  undervaluing  other  men,  he  is  far 
from  contemning  what  others  say  of  him,  how 
unjust  and  imtrue  soever  it  is,  but  is  grieved  and 
afflicted  that  they  dare  do  it,  and  out  of  fear  that 
other  men  would  believe,  and  so  neglect  and  con- 
temn him  too  ;  for  though  he  takes  no  other  way 
to  attmn  to  it  but  by  admiring  himself,  he  doth 
heartily  wish  that  all  men  would  likewise  admire 
him.  Pride,  as  it  is  compounded  of  the  vanity  and 
ill  nature  that  disposes  men  to  admire  themselves 
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andtocontemn  other  men  (whichis  itsgenuinecom- 
position)  retains  its  vigour  longer  than  any  other 
vice>  and  rarely  expires  but  with  life  itself.  Age 
wears  out  many  other  vices,  loses  the  memory  of 
injuries  and  provocations,  and  the  thought  of  re- 
venge is  weary  of  the  pursuit  it  hath  already  made, 
and  so  is  without  ambition ;  it  hath  outlived  those 
appetites  and  affections  which  were  most  importu- 
nate for  satisfaction  and  most  obstinate  against 
counsel)  and  so  abhors  both  lust  and  surfeits ;  it 
seldom  engenders  vice  which  it  hath  not  been 
heretofore  acquainted  with :  for  that  covetousness 
which  men  commonly  think  that  age  is  most  liable 
to,  is  rather  a  diminution  of  the  generosity  and 
bounty  and  expence  that  youth  is  naturally  de- 
lighted with,  and  uses  to  exercise,  than  a  sordid 
appetite  and  love  of  money ;  and  though  it  be  the 
season  in  which  men  gather  and  collect  most,  and 
keep  it  by  them  when  they  have  gathered  it,  it  is 
(a$  was  said  before)  because  they  know  not  how 
to  spend  it,  and  the  bounty  that  was  in  their  na- 
ture is  shrunk  and  dried  up,  and  they  take  no 
pleasure  in  giving ;  besides,  that  age  is  always  ap- 
prehensive of  want,' and  therefore  loves  to  be  pro- 
vided against  all  possible  accidents  and  emergen- 
cies. But  pride  finds  a  welcome  and  pleasant  re- 
sidence in  that  parched  flesh  and  dried  bones,  and 
exercises  itself  more  imperiously,  because  it  meets 
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not  with  that  opposition  and  contradiction  which 
it  usually  finds  in  younger  company.  Age,  though 
it  too  often  consists  only  in  length  of  days,  in  having 
been  longer  than  other  men,  not  in  the  experiments 
of  life 'above  those  who  are  much  youngery.  is  na- 
turally censorious,  and  expects  reverence  and  sub- 
mission to  their  white  hairs,  which  they  cannot 
challenge  to  any  rudiments  or  example  which 
they  have  given  to  virtue ;  and  superciliously  cen- 
sure all  wbo  are  younger  than  themselves,  and  the 
vices  of  the  present  time  as  new  and  unheard  of, 
when  in  truth  they  are  the  very  same  they  prac- 
tised, and  practised  as  long  as  they  were  able ; 
they  talk  much  of  thdr  observation  and  expe- 
rience, in  order  to  be  obeyed  in  things  they  un- 
derstand Bot|  and  out  of  vanity  and  morosity  con- 
tract a  pride  that  never  departs  from  them  whilst 
they  are  alive,  and  they  die  in  an  opinion  that  they 
have  lefl  none  wiser  behind  them,  thaugh  they 
have  left  none  behind  them  who  ever  had  any  es- 
teem of  their' wisdom  and  judgment. 

But  when  we  have  laid  alLthe  reproaches  upon 
it  that  it  deserves,  to  make  it  odious  to  ourselves 
and  to  dl  the  world,  and  have  raised  all  the  fences 
and  fortifications  we  can  against  it,  to  keep  it  from 
entering  upon  and  into  us,  we  have  need  still  to 
have  recourse  to  God  Almighty,  and  to  implore  his 
assistance  in  the  guarding  us  from  the  assaults'of 
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this  bold  enemy ;  that  he  wUl  preserve  us  from  its 
approaches  when  we  most  approach  him,  and  when 
we  are  doing  that  which  most  pleases  him;  in 
those  seasons  when  we  discharge  our  duty  with 
most  integrity t  most  ability^  and  most  reputation, 
that  men  speak  well  of  us»  and  i^ak  but  true, 
that  he  will  then  watch  for  us,  that  pride  steal  not 
into  our  hearts,  and  persuade  us  to  think  better  of 
ourselves  than  we  ou^t  to  do ;  that  he  will  take 
care  of  us,  when  we  take  most  care  of  ourselves  to 
preserve  our  innocence,  and  even  in  our  most  se- 
cret devotmniB  and  addresses  to  his  Divine  Majes- 
ty, that  with  the  serenity  of  conscience  which  is 
naturally  the  effBct  of  such  devout  addresses,  no 
information  of  pride  may  enter  into  us  to  make  us 
believe  that  we  are  better  than  other  men,  which 
will  quickly  make  us  worse ;  that  he  will  not  sa&r 
us  to  grow,  from  the  vices  of  others,  because  by 
his  grace  we  are  yet  without  those  vices  which  they 
are  trani^ported  with,  proud  of  that  which  in  truth 
is  virtue  in  us;  that  we  be  not  exalted  with  our 
own  integrity,  and  neglect  and  despise  those  appli« 
cations  and  condescensions  which  are  necessary  in 
this  world  to  the  support  of  the  greatest  integrity 
and  innocence.    The  pride  of  a  good  conscience 
hath  often  exposed  many  men  to  great  calamities, 
when  they  have  too  much  neglected  the  friendships 
and  affections  of  others,  it  may  be  the  better  to 
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praKnre  ibeir  innoceiioe;  aad  so  have  been  abaa* 
doned  in  the  time  of  powerful  calumny  and  perse* 
cution  by  thxme,  who  having  reverence  for  their 
virtue,  yet  are  without  kindness  for  their  persons, 
and  so  conclude  that  they  are  the  less  concerned 
fiv  justice,  because  they  are  notat  all  concerned  for 
thar  affection,  or  £ar  any  obligation  they  have  re* 
ceWed.  Itis  very  necessary  therefore,  that  they  who 
do  their  duty  best,  and  have  the  greatest  evidence 
and  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  within  theic 
own  breasts,  have  likewise  the  greatest  care  that 
tiiey  be  not  only  not  exalted  with  that  pride  of  con*' 
science,  but  that  they  be  not  suspected  to  be  so{ 
and  it  is  great  pity  that  so  ill  an  effect  should  pro? 
ceed  from  so  good  a  cause;  that  the  same  up* 
ri^itnesB  and  integrity,  which  raises  naturally  jea* 
lou^  and  envy  and  malice  in  the  hearts  of  other 
men,  should  deprive  those  who  are  possessed  of  it 
of  all  wariness  and  dexterity  and  address,  wbieh  is 
at  least  convenient  Hmt  the  raaufestatuxi  and  supr 
port  of  that  sincerity  and  uprightnesss  ^<He  is 
grievous  unto  ub  even  to  behold,  £6r  his  life  is  not 
like  other  mens,  his  ways  are  of  another  fiishion ; 
let  us  examine  him  with  despitefulness  and  torture 
diat  we  may  know  his  meekness,  and  prove  his 
patience,''  (Wisdom  Sol.  ii.  15. 19,)  hath  been  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  world  from  Solomon's 
time  to  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  and  whihl  this 
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conspiracy  continues,  the  best  men  wiU  have  need 
of  good  friends  and  powerful  vindicators,  which 
must  be  procured  by  private  correspondences  as 
well  as  pubHc  justice,  and  by  private  obligations  as 
an  evident  inclination  and  propensity  to  oblige ; 
for  whatever  secret  veneration  virtue  hath  for  it- 
self even  from  the  worst  men,  it  seldom  finds  pro* 
tection  from  the  best. 

We  cannot  be  too  jealous,  we  cannot  suspect ' 
ourselves  too  much  to  labour  under  this  disease, 
which  cleaves  the  closer  to  us  by  our  belief  or 
confidence  that  we  are  quite  without  it.  We  may 
very  properly  say  of  pride  as  the  philosopher  said 
of  flattery,  Apertis  et  prcpitUs  auribus  recipitur  ef 
in  praeordia  ima  descend^;  eo  ipsogroHosa  quod 
ladit ;  it  tiddes  when  it  hurts  us,  and  administers 
some  kind  of  pleasure  and  delight  when  it  is  even 
ready  to  destroy  us.  Few  men  are  displeased  to 
hear  themselves  well  spoken  of,  though  it  be  to 
themselves ;  and  many  proud  men  feel  a  kind  of 
satisfaction  in  being  treated  with  respect  upon 
their  death-bed,  of  which  there  have  been  many 
instances.  Nor  can  those  deliberate  directions  for 
the  form  and  method  of  the  funeral,  the  provision 
for  mourners,  and  the  structure  of  a  tomb,  flow 
from  any  thing  in  those  seasons,  but  from  the  re- 
mainder of  that  pride  that  will  not  expire  before 
us.  Whatever  lawful  custom  and  decency  require. 
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they  who  outlive  us  will  provide  for  our  memoiy. 
It  is  very  hard,  at  the  same  time^  to  think  of  the 
pomp  of  a  funeraly  and  humbly  enough  of  the  car- 
case that  is  to  be  interred,  of  the  company  it  is  to 
keep  in  the  grave^  and  of  the  progeny  of  wonns 
that  is  to  increase  out  of  it.  To  conclude;  with- 
out the  sovereign  influence  of  God's  extraordinary 
and  immediate  gracci  men  do  very  rarely  put  off 
all  the  trappmgs  of  their  pride,  till  they  who  are 
about  them  put  on  their  winding-sheet. 
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Montpellier,  1669* 
<*  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the 
sugh^/'  is  an  observation  as  ancient  as  Solomon's 
time,  (Prov.  xvi.  32.)  and  hath  been  confirmed  in 
all  ages  since:  he  that  can  abstain  from  it,  is  mas- 
ter of  most  men,  and  seldom  fails  of  any  design  he 
proposes  to  himself.  A  man  that  is  undisturbed 
in  what  he  goes  about,  will  rarely  be  disappointed 
ef  his  end :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  anger  is  the 
moft  Impotent  passion  that  accompanies  the  mind 
of  man  ;  it  effects  nothing  it  goes  about ;  and  hurts 
the  man  who  is  possessed  by  it  more  than  any 
other  against  whom  it  is  directed*  It  exposes  him 
to  laughter  and  contempt,  without  any  return  in 
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satMraction  and  content^  as  most  of  tlie  other  pas* 
lions  do ;  it  is  a  barrea  and  uafruitfid  vioey  and 
only  tomients  hun  who  nourishes  it.  The  philoso- 
pher thought  k  so  useless  a  pasdon,  that  he  coidd 
not  t^  to  what  senrice  to  apply  it ;  he  woald  by  no 
means  suffer  it  in  battles  or  actions  of  war,  where 
one  might  believe  it  might  be  of  most  advantage^ 
and  cany  men  to  the  utmost  daring,  which  is 
often  very  successfiil,  and  hath  brought  great  and 
unexpected  things  to  pass ;  but  he  found  that  it 
did  naturally  degenerate  into  rashness,  Et  pericula 
dum  in/errewdt  non  cavet ;  and  that  the  prevalent 
temper  in  those  enterprizes  was,  that  qui  te  diU 
mvUumque  circumspexU^  et  rexit^  et  ex  lentOf  et  det' 
tinato  provexitf  which  anger  will  never  permit  him. 
And  surely,  if  it  be  not  seasonable  in  those  angry 
contentions,  it  is  mudi  more  inconvenient  in  the 
more  calm  seasons  of  business  and  conversation: 
in  business  he  rejects  all  that  is  proposed  by  other 
men,  and  supercilioudy  determines  that  his  own 
advice  is  to  be  followed ;  in  conversation  he  is  full 
of  uiq>eaceable  contradictions,  ismd  impatient  at 
being  contradicted;  so  that,  though  up<m  some 
considerations,  he  be  endured  in  company,  he  is 
never  desired  or  wished  for.  **  An  angry  man  (if 
you  believe  Solomon)  stirreth  up  strife ;"  he  can<- 
not  only  not  be  a  friend,  but  not  suffer  others  to 
be  so :  it  i9  not  possible  for  him  to  be  at  peace 
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with  otheniy  when  he  hath  a  perpetual  war  with 
himself;  people  who  are  not  like  him,  cannot  or 
will  not  Hve  with  him;  and  if  he  be  with  thoae 
who  are  like  him,  neither  of  them  can  live  long* 
Seneca  tlunks  it  a  notable  argument  to  men  to 
armd  and  auppresB  it,  non  moderatioms  causa  nd 
mnUatii^  because  ingenHs  irne  exUus/uror  ea  j  but 
the  troth  is,  he  doth  anger  too  much  honour  who 
eaHi  it  iQadoess,  which,  being  a  distemper  of  the 
brain,  and  aiotal  absence  of  all  reason,  is  innocent 
ia  aH  the  ill  effects  it  may  produce ;  whereas  an- 
ger is  an  afected  madness  compounded  of  pride 
and  fbUj,  and  an  int«:itbn  to  do  commonly  more 
nHBchirf  than  it  can  bring  to  pass :  and  without 
doubt  of  all  passions  which  naturally  disturb  the 
nund  of  man,  it  is  most  in  our  power  to  extinguish, 
at  least  to  suppress  and  correct,  our  anger. 

That  we  may  not  flatter  oiuselves  with  an  ima- 
{^naticm  that  anger  may  be  commendable  in  us, 
and  seem  to  have  something  of  iiyuncUon  to  sup- 
port it  in  scripture  itself,  we  shall  find  it  with  a 
restriction  that  quickly  convinces  us,  that  it  is  not 
of  kin  to  our  anger:  "  Be  angry,  but  sin  not.'* 
If  we  are  sure  that  our  aoger  is  only  on  God's 
behalf,  for  some  indignity  done  to  him  in  the  ne- 
glect of  his  service,  or  for  the  practice  of  some 
▼ice  or  wickedness  that  he  hath  prohibited :  if  wq 
areoiSbided,  and  feel  some  commotions  within  us, 
»2 
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in  seeing  loose  and  indecent  things  done,  and  in 
hearing  lascivious  and  prophane  things  spoken; 
and  break  out  into  sharp  and  angry  reprehensions 
and  advice,  where  we  may  well  do  it ;  we  shall  ne- 
ver be  ashamed  of  that  anger :  if  we  can  be  angry 
and  charitable  together,  and  be  willing  to  do  good 
to  him  with  whom  we  are  most  angry,  we  shall 
have  no  cause  to  repent  our  anger,  nor  others  to 
condemn  it.  But  we  have  too  much  cause  to  doubt, 
that  this  warrantable  anger  will  not  give  us  content 
and  delight  enough  to  be  afiected  with  it;  it  will 
do  us  no  good  because  it  will  do  others  no  hurt, 
and  so  will  give  us  no  credit  with  other  men.  We 
shall  do  very  well,  if  we  do  restrain  and  suppress 
and  extinguish  all  other  anger,  and  are  only  trans* 
ported  with  this.  If  we  do  not,  and  are  angry 
only  to  grieve  and  terrify  others,  and  therefore 
angry  that  they  may  be  grieved  and  terrified,  and 
not  for  any  thing  that  they  have  done  amiss,  but 
because  we  would  not  have  had  them  done  it ;  or 
if  we  su£fer  no  bounds  or  limits  to  be  prescribed 
to  our  anger,  be  the  cause  of  it  never  so  just  and 
reasonable,  by  decency,  reason,  and  justice;  our 
passion  is* thereby  the  more  unjustifiable,  by  the 
countenance  we  would  draw  to  it  from  divinity, 
and  ought  to  be  the  more  carefully  extinguished 
and  extirpated  hy  our  shame  and  by  our  repent- 
ance. 
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OF  PATIENCE  IN  ADVERSITY. 

MontpelUery  1669. 
If  wt  considered  seriously  (and  our  observation 
and  experience  supplies  every  man  abundantly 
with  matter  for  those  considerations)  the  foUy  and 
madness  and  inconvenience  and  mischief  of  passion 
and  impatience^  the  pain  and  agony  that  is  begot* 
ten  by  it  within  ourselves^  and  the  damage  and  dis- 
reputation abroad  with  other  men,  we  should  not 
need  many  arguments  to  persuade  us  of  the  bene* 
fit  and  ease  of  patience ;  and  if  we  considered  pa* 
tience  only  as  a  moral  virtue,  as  a  natural  sobriety 
and  temper  in  subduing  and  regulating  our  affec* 
dons  and  passions,  as  an  absence  of  that  anger  and 
rage  and  fury  which  usually  transports  us  upon 
ordinary  and  trivial  provocations,  we  could  not  but 
acknowledge  the  great  advantage  men  have  by  it. 
^lomon  seems  to  require  nothing  else  to  make  a 
wise  man ;  ^*  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  of  great 
understanding,"  Prov.  xiv.  29.  And  indeed,  there 
is  nothing  so  much  corrupts  and  destroys  and  in^ 
&tuates  the  understanding  as  anger  and  passion ; 
insomuch  as  men  of  very  indifferent  parts,  by  the 
advantage  of  temper  and  composure^  are  much 
wiser,  and  fitter  for  great  actions,  and  are  usually 
more  prosperous,  than  men  of  more  subtle  and 
sublime  parts^  of  more  quickness  and  fancy,  with 
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the  warmth  and  choler  that  many  times  attends 
those  compositions :  **  He  that  is  hasty  of  spirit 
exalteth  £[>Uy/'  says  Solomon,  Prov.  xiv.  29. ;  that 
iSf  so  improves  his  folly,  that  he  seems  more  foolish 
than  in  truth  he  is;  he  says  things  he  does  not  iiH 
tend* to  say,  and  does  things  he  does  not  intend 
to  dO|  and  refreshes  his  enemies  with  the  folly 
of  his  anger :  whereas  the  temperate,  unrash,  and 
dispassionate  man  is  always  at  home,  and,  by  beii^ 
unmoved  himself,  discerns  dl  advantages  wliibt 
he  gives  none.  <'  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  bet* 
ter  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  bis  spirit 
than  he  that  taketh  a  dty,"  Prov.  xvi.  32.  Oae 
translation  renders  it,  qtd  dominatur  ammo  JsuOf 
eafugnaturett  urUum;  he  that  can  suppress  his 
passions  is  even  the  master  of  all  cities,  no  strength 
can  resist  him.  ^  that  if  we  intended  nothing 
but  our  own  ease  and  benefit  and  advantage,  we 
have  reason  to  apply  ourselves  to  and  study  this 
temper,  in  which  the  precepts  of  the  philosophers 
give  us  ample  instructions,  and  the  practice  of 
mere  heathen  men  have  left  us  notable  and  envious 
examples:  but  the  obligations  of  Christianity  carry 
us  much  farther ;  we  must  add  to  temperance  pa- 
tience,  which  is  a  Christian  i^rtue  of  so  high  a 
qualification,  that  Tertullian  translates  that  direc- 
tion of  our  Saviour  in  the  21st  chapter  of  St  Luke's 
gospel,  ver,  19,  **  In  your  patience  possess  your 
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your  8oulB,"/»r  tolerantiam  salvos  Jhdetis  voimet^ 
^jiMM,  you  shall  save  your  souls  by  your  patience ; 
whidi,  if  we  could  be  persuaded  in  any  degree  ta 
give  credit  to,  we  would  not  so  much  indulge  to 
that  licence  of  our  impatient  humour,  as  we  do 
upon  the  least  accidental  crosses. 

Ihe  exercise  of  this  necessary  Christian  duty 
d^ends  principally  upon  the  attending  and  wak* 
ing  God's  own  time  and  leisure  for  the  receiving 
those  blessings,  which,  upon  the  conscience  of  ha- 
ving according  to  our  weak  abilities  endeavoured 
to  please  him,  we  may  confidently  pray  for  and 
expect,  and  our  humble  and  dutiftd  submissions 
to  such  afflictions  and  calamities  as  he  hath  or  shall 
lay  upon  us ;  for  we  must  provide  a  stock  of  pa* 
t^nce  for  the  crosses  that  may  befal  us :  and  from 
these  two  branches  of  patience,  we  may  gather 
frait  enough  to  refresh  us  throughout  our  whole 
journey  in  this  world.  Toward  the  attaining  the 
first,  if  we  would  ingenuously  and  faithfully  con- 
sult our  own  practice  in  matters  of  this  wprld,  our 
own  rules  of  good  husbandry,  we  could  not  think 
this  waiting  and  expecting  God's  leisure,  in  the 
conferring  his  blessings  and  benefits,  so  grievous 
as  it  appears  to  us.  How  willing  are  we  to  lay 
out  our  estates  in  the  purchase  of  reversions,  many 
Umes  for  somewhat  that  younger  men  than  ourp- 
selves  must  die  before  we  enjoy  it;  and  if  they 
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outlive  us,  our  money  is  lost  ?  And  yet  with  the 
ubreasonable  confidence  that  we  shall  hereafter 
enjoy  it»  and  with  the  comfort  of  that  expectation, 
we  cheerfully  endure  the  present  wants  and  delay. 
If  we  make  any  suit  to  the  king,  or  our  superiors, 
how  well  are  we  satisfied  and  contented,  if  we  have 
the  promise  of  the  tiling  we  ask  a  year  hence, 
when  it  is  more  than  an  even  lay  that  we  live  not 
till  that  time,  and  there  are  in  our  view  a  thousand 
contingencies  which  may  disappoint  us,  if  we  do 
live  so  long  ?  Nay,  we  choose  rather,  and  we  think 
there  is  a  merit  in  that  modesty,  to  ask  somewhat 
that  is  to  come,  rather  than  any  thing  for  the  pre- 
sent. But  we  are  not  willing  to  lay  out  one  prayer,  to 
disburse  one  innocent  act  of  our  life  to  God  upon 
a  reversion.  If  we  receive  his  promise,  we  reckon 
every  day's  delay  an  injury,  though  it  be  only  a  pro* 
raise  for  the  future.  So  that,  pretend  what  we  will, 
and  magnify  what  we  can  our  religion  towards  God, 
and  our  confidence  in  him,  we  do  in  truth  less  be* 
lieve  and  credit  him,  than  any  friend  or  companion 
we  have.  If  we  did  otherwise,  we  should  better 
observe  his  precepts  of  patience,  and  reliance  up* 
on  him ;  and  believe,  that  as  they,  who  can  bear 
the  present  want,  in  the  end  gain  most  who  deal 
in  reversiottfiL;.  se  if  we  would  forbear  our  present 
murmurings  and  importunities,  and  stay  the  full 
time,  till  the  jnterrqptions  (our  own  sins  or  hU 
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ridence)  cast  in  the  way,  are  worn  out,  we 
should  in  the  end  receive  a  large  interest  for  all 
our  expectation,  and  have  cause  to  magnify  our 
purdiase ;  we  should  rather  conclude,  when  we 
are  disappointed,  that  the  conditions  are  broken 
en  our  part,  which  we  are  so  unapt  to  perform, 
than  that  God  hath  broken  his  promise,  whidi  he 
was  never  known  to  do ;  we  i^ould  call  to  our 
memory,  that  most  of  the  calamities  which  befel 
his  own  chosen  people,  proceeded  from  their  own 
murmurings  and  impatience,  and  that  the  least 
impatience  towards  him,  grows  by  degrees  to  an 
infidelity  in  him,  which  we  cannot  endure  to  be 
thought  guilty  of:  we  should  remember  with  what 
disdain  we  look  upon  those  who  will  not  take  our 
wordy  which  many  times  is  not  in  our  power  to 
keep,  seldom  in  our  will ;  and  yet  we  make  no 
scruple  to  doubt  the  accomplishment  of  God's 
word,  though  we  know  all  things  to  be  in  his  power^ 
and  whatsoever  is  good  for  us  in  his  purpose.: 
whereas  patience  is  so  much  and  so  essentially  of 
the  character  of  a  Christian,  that  no  performance 
of  our  duty,  and  of  his  commands  on  our  part,  can 
be  a  security  and  an  assurance  of  his  blessing  up« 
on  us  without  it;  which  was  very  evident  to  St 
Paul,  when  in  Uie  10th  chapter  of  Jbfs  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  at  the  36th  verse,  he  says,  **  For  ye 
ha?e  need  of  patience,  that  after  ye  have  done  |he 
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w81  of  God,  ye  might  receive  the  promise  ;'*  as  if 
God  had  made  no  promise  to  those  who  are  not 
patient  to  expect  his  performance.  The  truth  hi 
God  cannot  so  well  know,  that  is,  we  do  not  so 
well  and  clearly  manifest,  that  we  have  done  his 
will  out  of  piety  and  devotion  to  him,  as  by  our 
patience  to  wait  his  pleasure  when  we  have  done 
it.  There  may  be  design  in  the  practice  of  all 
external  duties  of  Christianity  for  our  advantage 
in  this  world:  die  formal  outward  profession  of 
rel%ion  may  be,  and  we  see  too  often  is,  to  get 
so  much  reputation  and  interest  and  dependence 
with  men,  as  may  enable  us  to  destroy  religion ; 
our  exercise  of  charity  may  have  pride  and  vanity 
to  be  recommended  and  magnified,  and  even  covet* 
ousness  in  it,  that  we  may  get  credit  enough  to 
oppress  other  men,  and  upon  the  stock  of  that 
one  public  virtue,  be  d>le  to  practise  twenty  se* 
cret  wickednesses.  But  our  patience  (I  i^eak 
of  that  Christian  patience  of  waiHog  God's  own 
time  for  the  receiving  those  blessings  we  pray  for, 
and  is  an  internal  submission  of  the  mind  to  him) 
can  have  no  stratagem  upon  this  world,  nor  do  us 
credit  and  advantage  with  ill  men,  being  all  that 
time  subjected  to  their  insolence,  reproach,  and 
tyranny;  and  therefore  St  James  makes  it  the 
end  and  complement  and  crown  of  all  that  we  do : 
**  Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may 
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be  perfect  and  entire^  waating  nothing/'  James  u  4. 
Which  though  Tremellius  renders,  Et  in  nulla  rt 
skis  destUuHf  as  if  patience  so  supplied  all  wanta 
and  defects,  that  we  are  not  over  sensible  or 
grieved  with  those  wants,  yet  the  Vulgar  (and  with 
that  Beza  concurs)  hath  it,  Ut  sitis  integrit  in  ^^ 
hdefidenteSf  that  you  may  be  entire,  waating  ia 
noiihing ;  which  seems  most  agreeable  with  the 
odginal :  as  if  it  were  impossible  we  could  be  de« 
fective  in  any  thing,  if  we  were  indued  with  pa-^ 
tienoe>  which  can  proceed  only  from  the  con* 
science  of  having  done  our  doty,  or  the  reasonable 
confidence  that  God  hath  accepted  us  as  if  we 
had;  for  the  bold  habitual  wicked  roan,  *  pretend 
what  he  will  to  temper  and  sobriety^  never  hady 
never  can  have  patience.  Though  this  incompa- 
rable sovereign  virtue  is  of  great  use  and  comfert 
to  118  ia  the  whole  course  of  our  life,  be  it  never 
so  pleasant  and  prosperous,  without  any  interrupt 
tms  of  nature,  by  infirmities,  sickness,  or  diseases, 
or  accidents  of  fortune  in  the  casual  interruptions 
.  in  our  very  conversation  and  commerce  with  men, 
yet  the  most  signal  and  glorious  use  of  it  is  in  our 
adversity  and.  calamity,  when  the  hand  of  God  h 
heavy  upon  us,  by  the  perfidiousness  of  friends,  the 
tieadiery  of  servants,  the  power,  injustice,  and  op- 
pression of  those  men  with  whom  we  are  to  live ; 
and  in  those  cdiictions,  which  deprive  us  of  the 
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comfort  of  our  families,  the  supply  of  our  estates^ 
the  joy  of  our  liberty,  and  all  those  particulars 
which  render  life  pleasant  to  us ;  and  in  lieu  there* 
of  expose  us  to  want  and  poverty,  and  to  the  in* 
science  and  contempt  which  usually  attends  that 
miserable  condition.  And  truly,  in  this  case,  if 
we  could  give  ourselves  no  other  argument  for 
patience,  methinks  it  should  be  enough  that  never 
any  manfound  ease,  benefit,  or  relief  by  impatience, 
but  improves  and  extends  and  multiplies  the  i^ony 
and  pain  and  misery  of  whatsoever  calamity  he 
undergoes  by  it;  whereas  patience  lessens  and 
softens  the  burthen,  and  by  degrees  raises  the  con- 
stitution and  strength  to  that  pitch,  that  it  is  hard- 
ly sensible  of  it*  And  if  we  would  but  deal  fiuth- 
fully  with  ourselves  and  the  world,  and  report  and 
acknowledge  how  much  we  have  found  ourselves 
the  better  for  our  adversity ;  how  by  it  we  have 
corrected  the  follies  and  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
improved  the  faculties  of  our  mind  and  understand- 
ing, mended  ourselves  towards  God  and  man ;  we 
should  be  so  far  from  needing  patience  to  bear  it, 
that  we  should  even  thirst  and  long  and  desire  to 
undergo  it :  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
afflicted  (says  the  man  after  God's  own  heart)  that 
I  might  learn  thy  statutes,"  PsaL  cxix.  71.  He 
that  had  been  brought  up  from  his  cradle  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  lived  suitable  to  that  edu* 
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catioDy  learned  more  from  his  affliction  than  he 
bad  done  all  his  life  before :  that  presented  all  his 
infirmities  to  him  in  a  true  mirror ;  he  discerned 
his  pride  and  his  passion  in  their  own  colours,  which 
appeared  before  to  him  only  in  the  dress  of  majes- 
ty and  power.  The  greater  and  the  higher  we 
are  in  placOi  the  more  we  want  this  sovereign 
remenA>Tancer«  Mean  and  inferior  people  have 
their  &ult8  as  often  objected  to  them  as  they  com- 
mit them,  it  may  beoftener ;  the  counsels  of  friends^ 
the  emulation,  envy,  and  opposition,  of  equals,  the 
malice  of  their  enemies,  and  the  authority  and 
prejudice  in  their  superiors,  will  often  present  their 
defects  to  them,  and  interrupt  any  career  of  their 
passion  and  vanity;  but  princes  and  great  men, 
who  can  have  few  friends,  (because  friendship 
presnpposeth  some  kind  of  equality)  whose  coun- 
sellors are  commonly  compilers  with  their  humours, 
and  flatterers  of  their  infirmities,  who  are  seldom 
diecked  by  want  of  success  in  what  they  propose 
to  themselves,  have  little  help  but  their  own  ob- 
servation and  experience  to  cure  their  follies  and 
defects;  and  that  observation  and  experience  is 
never  so  pregnant  and  convincing,  as  under  adver- 
sity^  which  refreshes  the  memory,  makes  it  revolve 
that  which  was  purposely  laid  aside  that  it  might 
never  be  remembered ;  reforms  and  sharpens  the 
understanding,  and  faithfully  collects  all  that  hath 
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been  left  undone,  or  hath  been  done  amisSy  and 
presents  it  to  the  judgment ;  whichy  now  the  douds 
and  fumes  and  mists  of  pride,  ambition,  and  flat* 
tery,  that  used  to  trani^ort  and  intoxicate  and 
mislead  it,  are  dispersed,  discerns  what  misfortunes 
attended  those  faults,  what  ruin  that  wickedness^ 
the  gradation  and  progress  each  error  hath  made, 
and  how  dose  the  punidiment  had  attended  the 
transgression :  every  faculty  of  the  mind  does  its 
office  exactly,  so  that  how  disturbed  and  dis4)U0t^ 
ed  soever  the  body  is,  without  doubt  the  nund  was 
never  in  better  health  than  under  this  extQaunatioiv 
Besides,  if  there  were  no  other  good  to  be  expect- 
ed from  it,  than  what  keeps  it  company ;  if  W9 
were  not  sure  by  well  bearing  it  to  be  freed  from 
it,  and  rewarded  for  it ;  the  very  present  benefit 
and  advantages  it  gives  us,  and  gives  us  tide  tOp 
renders  it  most  ambitiously  to  be  desired ;  it^tides 
tts  to  the  compassion  and  pity  of  all  good  mrais 
<<  To  him  that  is  afflicted  pity  should  be  shewed 
from  his  friend,"  says  Job,  vi.  14i.    Nay,  it  givea 
us  a  title  to  salvation  itself;  <<  For  thou  wik  save 
the  afflicted  people,*'  says  holy  David,  Psal.  xmu 
27*    Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  invitations  and 
promises,  all  the  examples  of  good  men,  and  the 
btessmgs  which  have  crowned  those  examples,  all 
our  own  experienceof  ourselves,  that  we  have  really 
gained  more  understanding  and  more  piety  in  one 
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jeta^s  affliction  than  in  die  whole  course  of  our 
progperous  fortmieSy  we  are  so  far  from  a  habit  of 
patience  and  so  weary  of  our  su&rings,  that  we 
are  even  ready  to  exchange  our  innocence  to 
change  oar  condition. 

There  was  never  an  ^e,  m  which  men  under* 
went  greater  trials  by  adversity,  and  I  fear  scarce 
an  age  in  which  there  was  a  less  stock  of  patience 
to  bear  it;  never  more  tribulation,  never  less  glory- 
ing in  tribulation.  We  are  all  ready  enough  to 
magnify  oitf  sufferings,  and  our  merit  in  those  suf- 
ferings to  make  the  world  believe  we  have  under- 
gone them  out  of  our  piety  to  God,  and  devotion 
to  his  worship ;  out  of  our  allegiance  to  our  sove* 
r^B  lord  the  kiug,  and  because  we  would  not 
consent  to  the  violation  of  that,  and  the  wresting 
his  rights  from  him  by  violence ;  out  of  our  tender 
aflection  to  our  native  country,  and  because  we 
would  not  consent  that  should  be  subject  to  the 
ezoibitant  lawless  power  of  ambitious  wicked  men; 
the  soffering  for  either  of  which  causes  (and  we 
would  have  it  believed  we  suffer  jointly  for  them 
aD)  entitles  us  justly  to  the  merit  of  martyrdom ; 
yet  we  are  so  far  from  comforting  and  delighting 
ooiselvea  with  the  conscience  of  having  performed 
our  doty,  and  from  the  enjoying  that  ease  and  quiet 
wUch  naturally  results  from  innocence,  that  we 
rather  murmur  and  censure  and  reproach  God  Al* 
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mighty,  for  giving  the  trophies  we  have  desdWed 
to  those  who  have  oppressed  us ;  and  study  no- 
thing more,  than  stratagems  to  impose  upon  that 
conscience  we  are  weary  of,  and  to  barter  away 
our  innocence,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  overta* 
king  those  in  their  prosperous  wickedness,  from 
whom  we  would  be  thought  to  have  fled  for  con- 
science sake ;  and  instead  of  a  confident  attendmg 
and  waiting  God's  time  to  vindicate  himself  and  us 
(for  if  our  sufferings  proceeded  from  those  grounds 
and  principles  we  pretend,  it  were  so  much  his 
own  cause  that  we  should  be  sure  of  his  vindica- 
tion) we  make  excuses  for  the  little  good  we  have 
done,  and  even  renounce  it  by  professing  to  be 
sorry  for  it ;  and  that  we  may  be  sure  to  find  no 
check  from  our  reason,  when  we  have  prevailed 
with  our  conscience,  we  corrupt  and  bribe  our  un« 
derstandings  with  fallacious  argumentations,  attd 
argue  ourselves  into  a  liking  of  our  stupidity,  as  if 
we  did  nothing  but  what  God  required  at  our 
hands ;  we  say,  God  expects  we  should  help  our- 
selves, and  by  natural  means  endeavour  to  remove 
from  us  those  afflictions  and  calamities  which  the 
power  of  ill  men  has  brought  upon  us ;  that  God 
doth  assist  and  bless  those  endeavours :  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  sit  still,  and  without  any  industry 
of  our  own  look  for  supernatural  deliverance,  we 
presume  to  put  God  to  a  miracle,  which  he  will 
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work  for  us,  and  that  he  will  countenance  our  le- 
thargic laziness.  Having  by  this  argumentation 
brought  ourselyes  to  an  activity,  we  must  then 
guide  ourselves  by  what  -is  possible,  and  what  is 
practicable,  that  is,  by  such  rules  and  mediums  as 
tbeV  have  set  down,  with  whom  our  transactions 
must  be  admitted.  When  we  are  then  in  any  straits, 
which  before  our  setting  out  we  would  not  foresee, 
we  have  a  maxim  at  hand  to  carry  us  on,  Of  two 
evils  the  least  is  to  be  chosen.  If  we  can  prevent 
this  mischief,  which  seems  to  us  greater,  though 
we  are  guilty  of  another  which  seems  less,  all  is 
well :  especially  if  our  formal  and  temporary  and 
dissembled  consent  to  this  or  that  ill  act,  enables 
us  or  gives  us  a  probable  hope  (which  is  a  flattery 
we  much  delight  ourselves,  and  are  always  fur- 
nished with)  of  undoing  or  reversing  those  mis- 
chiefi,  which  for  the  present  we  are  not,  or  think 
ourselves  not  able  to  prevent.  And  having  thus 
speciously  reduced  the  practice  of  Christianity  to 
the  notions  of  civil  prudence  and  worldly  policy, 
we  insensibly  run  into  all  the  guilt  we  have  hither- 
to with  damage  and  loss  avoided,  and  renounce  all 
^  obligaticms  of  piety  and  religion  by  our  odious 
apottstcy.  It  is  true,  God  expects  we  should  per- 
form all  on  our  parts  that  is  lawful  to  be  done  for 
our  own  behoof;  but  when  we  have  done  that,  he 
liriU  have  lis  rely  on  him  for  our  deliverance,  how 
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distant  soever  it  seems  frdm  us,  rather  than  at* 
tempt  to  deliver  ourselves  by  any  means  not  i^ee- 
able  to  hb  precise  pleasure..  Neither  can  there  be 
so  stupid  a  reliance  upon  a  miracle,  as  that  God 
should  sufier  us  to  preserve  or  redeem  ourselves 
by  ill  and  crooked  arts,  and  contribute  his  bless^ 
ings  upon  such  a  preservation ;  which  would  be 
more  miraculous,  dian  what  seems  to  them  most 
wonderful.  There  cannot  be  a  more  mischievous 
position  than  that  we  should  be  always  doing,  al- 
ways endeavouring  to  help  ourselves.  He  that 
hath  lost  his  way  in  a  dark  night,  and  all  the 
marks  by  which  he  should  guide  himself,  and  know 
whether  he  be  in  the  way  or  not,  cannot  do  so 
wisely  as  to  sit  still  till  the  morning ;  especially  if 
he  travel  upon  such  uneven  ground  and  precipices^ 
that  the  least  mistake  in  footing  may  prove  fatal  to 
him :  and  it  will  be  the  same  in  our  oUier  journey  ; 
if  we  are  benighted  in  our  understandings,  and  so 
no  path  to  tread  in  but  whe^e  thorns  and  briars 
and  snakes  are  in  our  way,  and  where  the  least 
deviation  from  the  right  track  will  lead  us  into  la* 
b3rrii>ths,  from  whence  we  cannot  be  safely  disen- 
tanked,  it  will  become  us,  how  bleak  and  stormy 
soever  the  night  is,  how  grievous  and  pressing  so- 
ever our  adversity  is,  to  have  patience  till  the  light 
appears,  that  we  may  have  a  full  prospect  of  our 
Way,  and  of  all  that  lies  in  our  way.    If  the  malice 
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and  power  of  enemies  oppress  us^  and  drive  us  to 
those  exigents,  that  there  appears  to  us  no  expe^ 
dient  to  avoid  utter  ruin,  but  submitting  and  con« 
curring  with  their  wickedness,  we  ought  to  believe 
that  either  God  will  convert  their  hearts,  or  find 
some  other  as  extraordinary  way  to  deliver  us ; 
and  if  he  does  not,  that  then  our  ruin  is  necessary^ 
and  that  he  will  make  it  more  happy  to  us  than 
our  deliverance  would  be.  We  have  no  such  libera 
ty  left  us  to  chuse  one  evil,  under  pretence  that 
we  avoid  a  greater  by  so  doing.  It  may  be  a  good 
role  in  matter  of  damage  and  inconvenience ;  but 
that  which  in  itself  is  simply  evil,  must  not  be  con- 
sented to  under  any  extenuation  or  excuse ;  and 
the  project  of  doing  good,  or  redeeming  the  ill  we 
have  done,  by  such  concessions,  is  more  vain,  more 
unjustifiable*    We  are  so  far  from  any  wairant  for 
those  undertakings,  that  we  have  an  infallible  text, 
«  That  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of 
it  ;**  we  ought  not  to  presume  that  God  will  give 
us  time  and  opportunity  to  do  it,  and  then  the  in- 
tention of  doing  well  will  be  no  good  excuse  for 
the  ill  we  have  actually  committed  ;  neither  have 
we  reason  to  be  confident  that  we  shall  have  the 
will  to  do  it,  if  we  have  the  opportunity ;  since 
every- transgression,  so  deliberated  and  resolved 
on,  leaves  the  mind  vitiated  and  less  inclined  to 
good ;  and  there  is  such  a  bashfulness  naturally  at- 
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tends  on  guilt,  that  we  have  not  afterwards  tfad 
same  alacrity  to  do  well,  and  grow  ashamed  and 
afraid  of  that  conversation^  without  which  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  us  to  do  that  good.  It  will  be 
said,  our  not  concurring  in  this  particular  act,  may 
ruin  usy  but  not  hinder  the  act  from  being  done ; 
and  therefore,  that  it  is  too  vain  an  affectation  of 
our  ruin  to  oppose  that  so  fruitlessly:  and  this 
consideration  and  objection,  I  fear,  hath  prevail- 
ed over  too  many  to  submit  to  that  which  they 
have  long  opposed,  as  not  agreeable  to  their  un- 
derstandings and  conscience  $  that  they  have  done 
their  parts,  opposed  it  as  long  as  they  were  able ; 
that  it  shall  be  done  whether  they  will  or  no ;  and 
that  it  is  only  in  their  power  to  perish  with  what 
they  would  preserve,  but  not  to  preserve  it  "by 
perishing;  and  therefore,  that  they  may  for  their 
own  preservation  join  in  the  doing  that,  or  con- 
senting to  it,  which  will  be  done  in  spite  of  any  re« 
sistance  they  can  make.  Thb  is  said  in  the  bosi* 
ness  of  the  church  :  it  is  actually  oppressed ;  the 
government  of  it  actually  and  remedilessly  alter* 
ed ;  nothing  that  I  caa  say  or  do  can  preserve  it ; 
and  fhat  the  question  is  not,  whether  I  would  de- 
sire to  preserve  both  church  and  kingdom,  but 
whether,  when  there  can  be  one,  and  but  one  pre- 
served, I  will  lose  that  because  I  cannot  keep  both. 
But  these  arguments  cannot  prevail  with  a  consci* 
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ence  informed  and  guided  aright    If  my  religion 
oblige  me  to  do  my  duty  nO  longer  than  conve- 
niently I  mighty  and  that  when  wants  and  neces- 
sities and  dangers  pressed  upon  me,  I  might  re- 
cede and  yield  to  what  I  believe  wicked  or  un- 
lawful, I  had  no  more  to  do,  but  to  make  that 
necessity  and  danger  evident  to  the  world  for  my. 
excuse.    But  no  union  and  consent  in  wickedness 
can  make  my  guilt  the  less ;  and  if  nothing  I  can 
do  can  preserve  the  church,  it  is  in  my  power  to 
preserve  my  own  innocence,  and  to  have  no  hand 
in  its  destruction;  and  I  ought  to  value  that  inno- 
cence above  all  the  conveniences  and  benefits  my 
submission  can  bring  to  me.  And  I  must  confess, 
I  want  logic  to  prove  to  myself,  that  it  may  be 
lawful  for  me  to  do  that  to  recover  or  redeem  my 
fortune,  which  was  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  to 
preserve  it;  or  that  after  I. have  borne  great  afflic- 
tions and .  calamities,  I  may  conscienljously  con- 
sent to  that,  which,  if  I  could  have  done,  I  might 
have  prevented  all  those  calamities*    No  man  is 
so  insignificant  as  that  he  can  be  sure  his  example 
can  do  no  hurt.  There  is  naturally  such  a  submis- 
sion of  the  understanding,  a^  many  do  in  truth 
think  that  lawful  to  be  done  which  they  see  an- 
4>ther  do,  of  whose  judgment  and  integrity  they 
have  a  great  opinion ;  so  that  my  example  ,may 
work  upon  others  to  do  what  no  other  temptation 
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or  suffering  could  induce  them  to ;  nay,  it  may  not 
only  increase  the  number  of  the  guilty,  but'cou'* 
firm  those,  who,  out  of  their  reverence  to  my  car** 
riage  and  constancy,  began  to  repent.the  ill  they 
had  done ;  and  whosoever  is  truly  repenting,  thinks 
at  the  same  time  of  repairing.  I  doubt  many  men 
in  these  ill  times  have  found  themselves  unhappily 
engaged  in  a  partnership  of  mischief,  before  they 
apprehended  they  were  out  of  the  right  way,  by 
seriously  believing  what  this  man  said  (whose  learn* 
ing  and  knowledge  was  confessedly  eminent)  to  be 
law,  and  implicitly  concluding  what  another  did 
(whose  reputation  for  honesty  and  wisdom  was  as 
general)  to  be  just  and  prudent ;  and  I  pray  God^ 
the  faults  of  those  misled  men  may  not  be  impu- 
ted to  the  other,  who  have  weight*enough  of  their 
own,  and  their  very  knowledge  and  honesty  ia# 
crease  their  damnation.  <*  If  thou  faint  in  the  day 
of  adversity,  thy  strength  is  small,''  says  Solomon» 
Prov.  xxiv.  10.     Si  deeper averis  laBSus,  says  the 
vulgar  Latin ;  if  being  weary  or  faint,  thou  des* 
pair,  thy  strength  is  small :  it  shews  thou  hast  done 
well  out  of  design,  and  in  expectation  of  pros'- 
pering  by  it ;  and  being  disappointed,  thou  even 
repentest  the  having  done  thy  duty:   for  thy 
strength  and  courage  being  grounded  only  on  po^ 
licy,  it  must  needs  be  small ;  whereas,  if  it  had 
been  grounded  on  conscience  and  piety  towards 
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Gody  thou  couldest  never  despair  of  his  assistance 
and  protection.  Tremellius  renders  that  text  more 
aeTorely*  Si  remisse  te  geras^  tempore  angustiay  an- 
gfi^ta  erit  virHa  tua  s  If  thou  arj;  less  vigorous  in 
the  time  of  trouble^  thy  virtue  is  not  virtuei  but  a 
narrow  slight  disposition  to  good,  never  grown  in- 
to a  habit.  *'  In  the  day^of  prosperity  be  joyful,  but 
in  the  day  of  adversity  consider/'  says  the  preach- 
er. Tremellius  renders  it,  Tempore  autem  mali  ute- 
re;  Use  the  time  of  troublei  employ  it  so  that 
thou  mayest  be  the  better  for  it,  and  that  others 
may  be  the  better  by  thy  deportment.  It  was  ob- 
served in  the  primitive  time,  that  there  were  more 
joen  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  death  of 
every  martyr,,  than  .by  all  their  sermons  and  ac- 
tioiis  of  their  tUfe  ;and  thence  it  was  said,  Sanguis 
martyrttm.esi  semen  eccksia ;  Not  only  that  the  ^ 
confirmation  of  their  doctrine  with  their  blood  per- 
suaded .many  that.it  was  the  truth  for  which  many 
were  so  ready  to  pour  out  their  blood,  but  that  their 
demeanour  at  their  deaths  their  grei^t  courage  aiid 
patience,  and  contempt  of  tortures  imd  pain,  ms^d^ 
many  believe  that  there  was  a  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sore  and  joy  in  those.opinions,  which  was  so  much 
superior  and  above  the  agony  and  pain  of  deaths 
that  a  mind  refreshed  with  the  one,  preserved  the 
body  from  the  sense  and  feeling  of  the  other;  in- 
somuch, as  the  prosecutors  themselves,  who  could 
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not  be  moved  with  the  orattoxis  and  sermons  and 
disputations  of  the  prisoners,  were  converted  by 
beholding  them  at  the  stake.  And  we  oftentimes 
see  passionate  and  violent  men,  whose  animosities 
and  rovenge  no  charity  or  Christian  precepts  could 
suppress  and  extinguish,  so  astonished  with  the 
brave  and  constant  carriage  of  their  adversaries  in 
their  afflictions,  which  have  been  unjustly  brought 
upon  them  by  the  other,  that  their  very  reverence 
to  their  sufferings  have  begot  a  remorse  in  them, 
and  a  reparation  of  their  wrongs :  nay,  we  often 
see  iU  men,  who  have  justly  ^len  under  heavy 
calamities,  behave  themselves  so  well  under  them, 
that  all  prejudice  hath  been  thereby  reconciled 
toward  them.  To  conclude,  wouldst  thou  con* 
vert  thy  adversary  to  an  admiration  and  value  and 
afifection  to  thee,  to  a  true  sense  of  the  wrong  he 
hath  done  thee,  there  is  no  such  way,  as  by  letting 
him  see  by  thy  firm  and  cheerful  submitting  to  ad- 
versity, that  thou  hast  a  peace  about  thee  (rf*  which 
thou  canst  not  be  robbed  by  him,  and  of  which  in 
all  his  power  he  is  not  possessed*  If  his  heart  be 
so  hardened,  and  his  conscience  seared,  that  thou 
canst  this  way  make  no  impression  on  him  toward 
his  conversion,  thou  shalt  however  more  perplex 
and  grieve  and  torment  his  mind  with  envy  of  thy 
•virtue,  than  he  can  thine  with  all  his  insolence  and 
oppressiont 
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DING  FOR  IX. 

Montpeliierf  1669. 
«  O  DEATH,  how  bitter  is  the  remembrance  of 
thee  to  a  man  that  Hvetb  at  rest  in  his  possessions, 
and  to  the  man  tha(  hath  nothing  to  vex  him,  and 
that  hath  prosperity  in  all  things ;  yea,  unto  him 
that  is  yet  able  to  receive  meat :  O  Death,  accept* 
able  is  thy  sentence  to  the  needy,  and  unto  him 
whose  strength  failetb,  that  is  now  in  the  last  age, 
and  is  vexed  with  all  things,  and  to  him  that  des* 
paireth,  and  hath  lost  patience ;''  was  the  reflection 
of  the  son  of  Sirach,  upon  the  several  affections 
and  humours  and  contingencies  in  the  life  of  man, 
(&1L  1,  2.)  But  without  doubt,  the  very  prcxsper- 
ous  man,  who  seems  to  be  most  at  ease,  and  with- 
out any  visible  outward  vexation,  is  as  weary  very 
frequently  of  life,  for  satiety  of  all  things  naturally 
produces  a  satiety  of  life  itself,  as  the  most  miser* 
able  man,  whose  appetite  of  life  seems  even  by. 
this  observation  to  continue  as  long  as  his  appe- 
tite  of  meat ;  for  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  receive 
meat,  the  remembrance  of  death  is  bitter  to  him. 
The  philosophers  who  most  undervalued  life  and 
most  contemned  death,  and  thought  it  worthy  a 
serious  pieditation  and  recollection,  utrumcommo* 
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dius  sit,  vel  mortem  transire  ad  nos^  >vel  nos  ad  earn, 
whether  we  should  stay  till  death  calls  upon  U8>  or  we 
call  upon  it ;  and  believed  that  it  was  the  greatest 
obligation  that  Providence  had  laid  upon  mankind* 
Quod  unum  ifUroUum  nobis  ad  mtam  dedit,  exitus 
mvUos  ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  a  very  foolish 
thing  to  complain  of  life*  when  they  may  determine 
it  when  they  will :  Hoc  est  unum,  cur  quod  de  vita 
Twn  possimus  queri,  neminern  tenet;    they  aiay 
ehuse  whether  they  will  live  or  no :  and  though 
men  were  obliged  to  make  their  lives  conformable 
to  the  good  examples  of  other  men*  in  the  maimer 
of  their  death  they  were  only  to  please  themselves^ 
optima  est  qua  placet ;  yet  there  was  a  gceat  difier* 
ence  in  this  point  between  the  philosophers  them- 
selves,  and  muny  of  them  held  it  very  unlawful^ 
and  a  great  wickedness,  for  any  man  to  offer  vjo* 
lence  to  himself>  and  to  deprive  himself  of  bis  own 
life«  and  e^ectandum  esse  exitum  quern  natura  de^ 
crewt :  and  surely,  excluding  all  other  considera* 
tions,  there  s^ems  to  be  more  fortitude  and  cou« 
rage  in  daring  to  live  miserably,  and  to  undergo 
those  assaults  which  that  life  is  liable  to,  than  in 
preventing  and  redeeming  himself  from  It  by  a  sud- 
den voluntary  death;  and  the  other  party,  which 
most  di&liked  and  professed  against  this  restraint* 
as  the  contradiction  of  that  liberty  in  which  man 
was  born,  as  very  few  of  them  in  their  practice 
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parted  voluntarily  with  their  lives,  so  in  their  dis- 
courses they  kept  the  balance  equal;  and  as  they 
would  iK>t  have  their  disciples  too  much  in  love 
with  life,  to  set  too  high  and  too  great  a  value 
upon  it»  BO  they  would  by  no  means  su£Per  them 
to  contemn,  much  less  hate,  it ;  Ne  nitnis  ame" 
mus  vUanif  et  ne  nimis  oderimus :  they  had  so  many 
cautions  and  hesitations  and  distinctions  about  the 
abandoning  of  life,  that  a  man  may  see  that  death 
was  no  pleasant  prospect  to  them»  He  who  would 
kill  hinoself  ought  to  do  it  with  deliberation  and 
decency,  non  fitgere  debet  e  vitOf  sed  exire  ;  and 
above  all,,  that  libido  moriendi  was  abominable.  It 
most  not  be  a  dislike  of  life>  but.a  satiety  in  it,  that 
disposed  them  to  part  with  it.  The  truth  is,, though 
they  could  have-no  &rther  reflections  in  this  dis* 
^piisitioD,  than  were  suggested  to  them  by  a  full 
consideration  of  the  law  of  nature^  and  the  obliga- 
tions thereof,  and  could  not  consider  it  as  a  thing 
impious  in  itself  as  it  related  to  heaven  aqd  hell, 
yet  the  difference  that  was  in  their  view  was  very 
great  between  being  and  not  beings  and  their  little 
or  no  comprehension  what  was  done  after  deatli, 
or  whether  ai\y  thing  succeeded  it  or  no,  that  many 
of  them  from  thence  valued  life  the  more,  and 
some  of  them  the  less. 

The  best  Christians  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
phaj^Py  to. raise  their  own cont^^iplations.  and  de- 
e2 
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votionSi  bylheir  reflection  upon  the  discourse  of 
the  heathen  philosophers ;  but  they  may  be  asha- 
med if  froip  those  reflections  their  piety  be  not  in* 
deed  both  instructed  and  exalted :  and  if  their 
mere  reason  could  raise  and  incite  them  to  so 
great  a  reverence  for  virtue,  and  so  solicitous  a 
pursuit  of  it,  we  may  well  blush  if  our  very  reason, 
so  much  informed  by  them,  be  not  at  least  equal 
to  theirs ;  and  being  endued  and  strengdiened  with 
clear  notions  of  religion,  it  doth  not  carry  us  higher 
than  they  were  able  to  mount,  and  to  a  perfection 
they  were  not  able  to  aseend  to.  We  may  learn 
from  them  to  undervalue  life  so  much,  as  not  affisct 
it  above  the  innocence  of  living  or  living  inno- 
cently :  we  may  so  &r  learn  from  them  to  con- 
temn death,  as  not  to  avoid  it  with  the  gutit  or  in- 
famy of  living.  But  then  the  consideration  of 
heaven  and  hell,  the  reward  and  punishment  which 
will  inevitably  attend  our  living  and  dying  well  or 
til,  will  both  raise  and  fix  our  thoughts  of  life  and 
death  in  another  light  than  they  were  accustomed 
to ;  neither  of  those  Lands  of  Promise  having  becD 
contained  in  their  map,  or  in  any  degree  been  ex- 
posed to  their  prospect ;  and  nothing  but  the  view 
of  those  land^marks  can  infuse  into*  us  a  just  es- 
teem of  life,  and  a  just  apprehension  of  deaths 
Christianity  then  doth  neither  oblige  us  not  to  love 
life,  or  not  to  fear  death,  but  to  lave  life  so  little> 
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diat  we  may  fear  death  the  less.  Nothing  can  so 
well  prepare  us  for  it,  as  a  continual  thinking  up- 
on it;  and  our  very  reason  methinks  should  keep 
us  thinking  of  that  which  we  know  must  cdme, 
and  cannot  know  when ;  and  therefore  the  being 
much  surprised  with  the  approach  of  it  is  as  well 
a  discredit  to  our  reason  as  to  our  religion ;  and 
beyond  an  humble  and  contented  expectation  of 
it  religion  requires  not  from  us :  it  being  impos- 
sible for  any  man  who  is  bound  to  pay  money  up« 
on  demand,  not  to  think  of  having  the  money 
ready  against  it  is  demanded  i  nor  doth  any  man 
resolve  to  make  a  journey,  without  providing  a 
viaticum  for  that  journey;  and  this  preparation 
will  serve  our  turn  ;  that  libido  moriendi  is  no  in- 
junction of  Christianity  :  and  we  know  in  the  pri- 
mitive times,  that  as  great  pains  were  taken  to  re- 
move those  fears  and  apprehensions  out  of  the 
hearts  of  Christians,  which  terrified  them  out  of 
their  religion,  by  presenting  to  them  the  great  re- 
ward and  joy  and  pleasure  which  they  were  aure 
to  be  possessed  of  who  died  for  their  religion ;  so 
there  was  no  less  to  restrain  them  from  being 
transported  with  such  a  zeal,  as  made  them,  out 
of  the  affectation  of  martyrdom,  to  call  for  it,  by 
finding  out  and  reproaching  the  judges,  and  de- 
darmg  their  fcuth  unasked,  that  they  might  be 
put  to  death;  to  b»  contented  to  die  when  they 
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could  not  honestly  avoid  it,  wtu  the  true  martyrw 
dom.  We  need  not  seek  death  out,  it  will  oome 
in  its  due  time:  and  if  we  then  conlcH'in  decently 
to  its  summons,  we  have  done  what  is  expected 
from  ul«  There  are  so  many  commendable  and 
worthy  ends  for  which  we  may  desire  to  live,  that 
we  may  very  lawfully  desire  that  our  death  may 
be  deferred.  St  Paul  himself,  who  had  been  so 
near  heaven  that  he  was  not  sure  that  he  had  not 
been  there,  was  put  to  a  stand,  and  corrected  his 
impatience  to  be  there  again,  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  good  he  might  do  by  living  and  con- 
tinuing in  this  world ;  *<  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better :  nevertheless,  to  abide 
in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you,''  Phil.  i.  OS, 
24.  He  knew  well  his  own  place  there  which  was 
reserved  for  him,  but  he  knew  as  Mrell  that  the 
longer  his  journey  thither  was  deferred,  he  should 
have  the  more  company  there ;  and  this  made  his 
choice  of  life,  even  upon  the  comparison,  very 
warrantable.  Men  may  veiy  piously  desire  to  live, 
to  comply  with  the  very  obligation  of  nature  ia 
cherishing  their  wives  and  bringing  up  their  chil- 
dren, and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  both :  and  that 
he  may  contribute  to  the  peace  and  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  his  country,  he  may  heartily  pray  not 
to  die.    Length  of  days  is  a  particular  btessisg 
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Gad  ▼aucbaafes  to  those  hefiiyoun  most,  as  giying 
them  thereby  both  a  task  and  opportunity  to  do 
the  more.  good.  They  who  are  most  weary  of  life* 
aad  yet  .are  mostwiwilling  to  die»  are  such  who 
have  lived  to  no  purpose ;  who  have  rather  brea* 
thed  than  lived.  They  who  pretend  to  the  aposUe's 
ecstaey,  and  to  desire  a  dissolution  from  a  religi- 
ous nauseating  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  this 
world,  and  out  of  a  devout  contemplation  of  the 
joys  of  heaven,  administer  too  much  cause  of 
doubting,  that  they  seem  to  triumph  over  nature 
more  than  they  have  cause,  and  that  they  had  ra- 
ther live  dU  the  next  year  than  die  in  this.  He 
who  believes  the  w^rld  not  worthy  of  him,  may  in 
truth  be  thought  not  worthy  of  the  world.  If 
men  are  not  willing  to  be  deprived  of  their  for* 
tunes  and  preferments  and  liberty,  which  are  but 
the  ordinary  perquisites  of  life,  they  may  very 
justifiably  be  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  life  itself 
upon  which  those  conveniences  depend ;  and  death 
is  accompanied  with  many  things,  which  we  are 
not  obliged  solicitously  to  covet.  We  are  wel 
prepared  for  it,  when  by  continual  thinking  upon 
it  we  are  so  prepared,  as  not  to  be  in  any  degree 
terrified  with  the  approach  of  it,  and  at.,  the  re^ 
signing  our  life  into  his  hands  who  gave  it ;  and  a 
temper  beyond  this  is  rather  to  be  imagined,  than 
attained,  by  any  of  those  rules  of  understanding 
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which  accompany  a  man  that  is  in  good  health  of 
body  and  mind  ;  and  the  sickness  and  infirmity  of 
either  is  more  like  to  amaze  and  corrupt  the  judge- 
ment, than  to  elevate  and  inspire  it  with  any  ra- 
tionaly  transcendent^and  practical  speculations.  The 
best  counsel  is  to  prepare  the  mind  by  still  think- 
ing of  ity  lUis  gravis  est,  quibus  est  repentina,  fa* 
cUe  earn  sustinet  qui  semper  expectaU  No  doubt  it 
must  exceedingly  disorder  all  their  faculties,  who 
cannot  endure  the  mention  of  it,  and  do  sottishl  j 
believe  (for  many  such  sots  there  are)  that  they 
shall  die  the  sooner,  if  they  do  any  o(f  those  things 
which  dying  people  used  to  do,  and  which  nobody 
ought  to  defer  till  that  season  :  and  there  cannot 
be  a  better  expedient  to  enable  men  to  pass  that 
time  with  courage  and  moderate  cheerfulness,  than 
80  to  have  dispatched  and  settled  all  the  business 
of  the  world  when  a  man  is  in  health,  that  he  may 
be  vacant  when  sickness  comes,  from  all  other 
thoughts  but  such  as  are  fit  to  be  the  companions 
of  death,  and  from  all  other  business  but  dying  ; 
which,  as  it  puts  an  end  in  a  moment  to  all  that 
is  mortal,  so  it  requires  the  operation  of  more 
than  is  mortal  to  make  that  last  moment  agreeable 
and  happy. 
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Montpellier^  1670. 
Friendship  must  have  some  extraordinary  ex- 
cellence in  ity  when  the  great  philosopher  as  well 
as  best  orator  commends  it  to  us  to  prefer  before 
aU  things  in  the  world ;  Ut  amicitiam  omnibus  re- 
bus humanis  anteponatis  :  and  it  must  be  very  pre- 
ciousi  when  it  was  the  circumstance  that  made 
David's  highest  affliction  most  intolerable,  that  his 
lover  and  his  friend  was  put  from  him  ;  and  there 
could  be  no  aggravation  of  the  misery  he  endured, 
when  his  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  he  trusted, 
was  turned  against  him.^  This  heroical  virtue  is 
pretended  to  by  all,  but  understood  or  practised 
by  very  few  ;  which  Heeds  no  other  manifestation, 
than  that  the  choleric  person  thinks  it  an  obligation 
upon  his  friend  to  assist  him  in  a  murder ;  the  un- 
thrifty and  licentious  person  expects  that  friend- 
ship should  oblige  him  who  pretends  to  love  him,  to 
waste  all  his  estate  in  riots  and  excesses,  by  be- 
coming bound  for  him,  and  so  liable  to  pay  those 
debts  which  his  prideand  vanity  contract.  In  a  word, 
there  is  nothing  that  the  most  unreasonable  faction, 
or  the  most  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy, 
can  be  applied  to  compass,  which  is  not  thought 
by  those  who  should  govern  the  world  to  be  the 
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proper  and  necessary  office  of  friendship ;  and  that 
the  laws  of  friendship  are  extremely  violated  and 
broken,  if  it  doth  not  engage  in  the  performance 
of.all  those  offices,  how  unjust  and  unworthy  so- 
ever* And  thus  the  sacred  name  of  friendship, 
and  all  the  generous  duties  which  result  from  it» 
are  dishonoured  and  discredited,  as  if  they  could 
be  44[>plied  to  the  propagation  of  vice,  or  to  the 
support  of  actions  inconsistent  with  discretion  and 
honesty.  The  son  of  Sirach  had  no  such  imagina- 
tion,  when  he  pronounces,  that ''  a  faithful  friend 
is  the  medicine  of  Ufe,  and  they  that  fear  the  Lord 
shall  find  him :"  if  he  be  a  gift  that  God  bestows 
upon  them  who  fear  him,  they  will  not  lose  both 
the  gift  and  the  giver  upon  vile  and  unworthy 
employments.  Let  us  therefore,  lest  this  precious 
blessed  composition  be  driven  out  of  the  world, 
by  the  falsehood  and  violence  of  those  who  pre- 
tend to  adore  it,  or  withdraw  itself  from  man- 
kind, because  there  are  so  few  breasts  prepared  to 
receive  and  entertain  it,  in  the  first  place,  examine 
what  in  truth  friendship  is ;  what  are  the  obliga- 
tions of  it ;  and  what  persons,  by  the  excellence 
or  corruption  of  their  natures,  are  capable  or  in- 
capable of  being  possessed  of  it,  and  receiving  the 
effects  of  it.  It  may  be,  it  is  easier  to  describe, 
as  most  men  have  done  who  have  writ  of  it,  than 
to  define  friendship;  yet  I  know  not  why  it  may 
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not  rightly  be  defined  to  be,  a  union  between  juBt 
and  good  men,  in  their  joint  interest  and  con- 
cernmenty  and  for  the  advancement  thereof:  for 
it  hath  always  been  consented  t0|  that  there  can 
be  no  friendsbip  but  between  good  men,  because 
friendship  can  never  be  severed  from  justice ;  and 
consequently  can  never  be  applied  to  corrupt 
ends*     It  is  the  first  law  of  friendship,  if  we  b&- 
heve  TuU  J,  who  saw  as  &r  into  it  as  any  man  since, 
Ut  neque  rogemus  res  iurpeSf  nee  Jadamm  rogati  ; 
which  puts  an  end  to  all  their  endeavours,  who 
would  draw  any  corrupted  liquor  from  so  pure  a 
fiNmtain.     Friendship  neither  requires  nor  con- 
sents to  any  thing  that  is  not  pure  and  sincere; 
they  jwho  imioduoe  the  least  spot  or  crooked  line 
into  the  dsai^t  and  portraiture  of  friendship,  de^ 
ttroyall  its  beauty,  and  render  it  so  deformed^ 
that  it  cannot  be  known.    Let  us  then^examiney 
fiMKa  the  int^rity  of  this  definition  and  institution, 
what  the  obligations  of  it  are,  and  what  friends  ard 
bound  under  that  seal  to  do  or  sufiet  for  one  aa^ 
other. 

1.  The  first  and  principal  obligation  b,  to  assist 
each  other  with  their  counsel  and  advice ;  and  be- 
cause the  greatest  cement  that  holds  and  ke^ 
them  togedier,  is  the  opinion  they  have  of  eaidi 
other's  vurtue,  they  are  to  watch  as  carefully  as  is 
poanble  that  neither  of  them  swerve  from  the  strict 
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rules  thereof;  and  if  the  least  propensity  towardi 
it  be  discovered,  to  apply  admonition  and  counsel 
and  reprehension  to  prevent  a  li^e.    He  who 
.  sees  his  friend  do  amiss,  commit  a  trespass  upon 
his  honour  or  upon  his  consciencei  do  that  which 
he  were  better  not  do,  or  do  that  which  he  ought 
not  to  do,  and  doth  not  tell  him  of  it,  do  all  he 
can  to  reform  him^  hath  broken  the  laws  of  friend- 
ship ;  since  there  is  no  one  obligation  to  be  named 
with  it ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  so  much  the 
sole  use  of  friendship,  that  where  that  fails,  the 
performance  of  all  other  offices  is  to  no  purpose ; 
and  It  may  be  observed,  that  few  men  have  ever 
fallen  into  any  signal  misfortune,  at  least  not  been 
lost  in  it,  who  have  ever  been  possessed  of  a  true 
friend,  except  it  be  in  a  time  when'  virtue  is  a 
crime.    Counsel  and  reprehension  was  a  duty  of 
the  text  in  the  levitical  law ;  **  Thou  shalt  in  anjr 
wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  notsufler  sin  upon 
him,"  (Lev.  xix.  17.)  and  Mr  Selden  tells  us  of  a 
Rabbi,  that  thought  it  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  because  they  had 
lefi  off  reproving  one  another,  Non  excisa  foisiet 
JerosoUmay  nisi  quontam  alter  alterum  non  coargue^ 
hat ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  the  not  exercising* 
this  essential  part  of  friendship  with  that  sincerity 
and  plainness  it  ought  to  be,  hath  been,  and  is,  the 
•ccasion  of  infinite  mischief,  and  hath  upon  thq 
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matter  annihilated  friendship!  and  brought  it  under 
tbe  reproach  of  being  a  pandary  and  prostituted  to 
all  the  vDe  offices  of  compliance  with  the  infirmi- 
ties and  vices  of  the  person  it  regards.  It  is  thought 
to  be  a  necessary  office  of  friendship,  to  conceal 
the  faults  of  a  friend,  and  make  them  be  thought 
much  less  than  they  are ;  and  it  is  so ;  every  man 
ought  to  be  very  tender  of  the  reputation  of  one 
he  lores,  and  to  labour  tha^  he  may  be  well  thought 
of;  that  is  his  duty  with  reference  to  others :  but 
bo  is  neither  to  lessen  or  conceal  it  to  himself^ 
who  can  best  provide  for  his  reputation»  by  giving 
no  cause  for  aspersion ;  and  he»  who  in  such  cases 
gives  not  good  counsel  to  his  friend,  betrays 


2.  The  second  office  of  friendship  is,  to  assist 
the  interest  and  pretence  of  his  friend  with  the ' 
utmost  power  he  hath,  and  with  more  solicitude 
than  if  it  were  his  own,  as  in  truth  it  is  ;  but  then 
Tally's  rule  is  excellent,  Tantum  cuique  triiuendum 
ntf  primum  quantum  ipse  efficere  possis,  deinde 
quofUum  quern  diliga*  atque  adjuves  possit  sustinere  ; 
men  are  not  willing  to  have  any  limits  put  to  their 
desires,  but  think  their  friends  bound  to  help  them 
to  any  thing  they  think  themselves  fit  for.  But 
friendship  justly  considers  what  in  truth  they  are, 
not  what  they  think  themselves  fit  for ;  quantum 
potsunt  sustinere :  friendship  may  be  deceived,  and 
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overvalue  the  strength  and  capacity  of  hb  friend» 
think  that  he  can  sustain  more  than  indeed  bn 
parts  are  equal  to ;  but  friendship  is  not  so  Uind^ 
as  not  to  discern  a  total  unfitne8s>  an  absolute  in* 
capacity,  and  can  never  be  engaged  to  promote 
such  a  subject.  It  can  never  prefer  a  man  to  be 
a  judge,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  law ;  nor  to 
be  a  general*  who  was  never  a  soldier.  Fromo- 
tions,  in  which  the  public  are  concerned,  must  not 
be  assigned  by  the  excess  of  private  affiections ; 
which,  though  possibly  they  may  chuae  the  less 
fit,  must  never  he  so  seduced  as  not  to  be  sure 
there  is  a  competent  fitness  in  the  person  tbey  make 
•choice  of:  otherwise  fdendship,  that  is  compound- 
ed of  justice,  would  be  unjust  to  the  public,  out 
of  private  kindness  towards  particular  persons ; 
ivhich  is  the  highest  injustice  imaginable,  of  whick 
fijendship  is  not  capable. 

S.  The  third  duty,  of  friendship  is  entire  oonfi*- 
dence  and  communication,  without  which  laitliful 
counsel  the  just  tribute  of  friendship  can  never  be 
given ;  and  therefore  reservation  in  firiendsfaip  ia 
like  concealment  in  confession,  which  makes  the 
absolution  void,  as  the  other  doth  the  counsel  of 
no  effect.  Seneca's  advice  is  excellent,  Diu  cogUa 
an  tihi  in  amicitiam  aUqui  recipiendus  dt :  It  is 
want  of  this  deliberation,  this  long  thinking  whe- 
ther such  a  man  be  citable  of  friendship,  and 
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wliether  thou  thjself  art  fit  for  it,  that  brings  bo 
much  scandal  upon  it,  makes  friendships  of  a  daj, 
or  rather  miscalls  eveiy  short  acquaintance,  any 
light  conTersatien,  by  the  tide  of  friendship ;  of 
which  very  many  of  those  are  incapable,  who  are 
fit  enoogh  for  acquaintance,  and  commendable 
enough  in  conversation.  When  thou  hast  consider- 
ed this  well,  which  thou  canst  do  without  con* 
sidenng  it  long;  cum  placuerit ^eri^  if  thou  resoU 
rest  that  he  is  fit  for  thy  friendship,  toto  iUum 
pectare  admiUe^  receive  him  into  thy  bosom ;  let 
him  be  possessed  ofallthypurposes,  allthythou^ts; 
to  conceal  any  thing  from  him  now  is  an  afiront« 
and -a  disavowing  him  for  thy  friend.  It  is  the 
reason  the  Roman  church  gives,  why  they  define 
the  fes^rvation  and  concealment  of  any  sin,  or  cir* 
cumstance  of  it,  in  confession  of  it,  to  be  sacrilege, 
becaose  it  defrauds  God  of  somewhat  that  was  due 
to  him  firom  the  penitent ;  and  by  the  samf  rea^ 
son,  the  not  entirely  communicating  allthou  know* 
est  and  all  thou  thinkest  isa  lay  sacrilege,  a  retain* 
ing  somewhat  that  is  his  doe  by  the  dedication  of 
fiiendship  :  and  without  this  sincere  communica- 
tion, the  principal  use  of  friendship  is  abated  and 
with-^held,  and  the  true  virtue  thereof  undiscovered, 
and  the  comfort  that  attends  it* 

The  fourth  obligation  in  friendship  is  constancy, 
and  continuing  firm  to  the  laws  and  obligations  of 
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it.    Friendship  is  so  much  more  a  sacrament  than 
marriage  is,  that  in  many  cases  a  friend  is  more  to 
be  trusted  and  relied  upon  than  the  wife  of  his  bo- 
som ;  and  so  is  not  to  be  cast  off  or  dismissed,  but 
upon  the  most  discovered  and  notorious  transgres- 
sions ;  and  even  then  there  will  remain  some  marks, 
yea  and  obligations,  which  can  never  be  razed  out 
or  canceHed.    Scipio  had  never  patience  so  much 
as  to  hear  that  proposition  of  Bias  the  philosopher 
pronounced,  Ita  atnare  oporlere  ut  aliquando  essei 
osuruSi  that  a  man  was  to  love  his  friend  in  such  a 
tiianner,  that  he  might  hate  him  likewise  if  there 
were  an  occasion ;  which  indeed  was  a  barbarous 
advice  of  a  rude  stoic,  whose  profession  was  not  to 
appear  like  other  men.  It  is  possible  that  a  friend 
may  fall  so  far  from  the  laws  of  virtue  and  justice, 
and  commit  such  crimes  and  offences,  that,  like  vio- 
lating the  integrity  of  the  marriage-bed,  may  cause 
a  separation  even  to  the  dissolution  of  friendship; 
but  it  is  not  possible  for  a  friend  to  think  he  will 
do  so  till  he  hath  done  it  notoriously :  and  even 
after  that  time,  though  the  communication  v^ich 
constituted  the  friendship  be  interrupted,  there 
remains  still  some  inclination;  and  he  thinks  it 
just  to  pay  such  a  penalty  for  the  error  and  un- 
skilfulness  of  his  election,  that  he  hath  still  kind- 
ness and  pity,  and  is  never  heard  to  load  his  di- 
vorced friend  with  reproaches  and  severe  censures ; 
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it  18  grief  enaugh  not  to  speak  of  it  at  all,  but  be 
can  never  be  provoked  to  speak  bitterly  of  bim;  the 
grateful  memory  of  the  past  intercourse,  and  of 
some  virtue  that  was  in  the  object,  win  preserve 
lam  from  that  indecency.     There  cannot  be  a 
greater  manifestation  how  falsely  or  weakly  the 
common  friendships  of  the  age  are  founded  and 
entered  into,  than  by  every  day's  observation  of 
men^  who  profess  friendship  this  day  to  those 
against  whom  they  de,clare  to»morrow  the  most 
mortal  and  implacable  ha^d  and  malice;  and 
blush  not  the  next  day  to  depress  the  same  man 
with  all  the  imaginable  marks  of  infamy,  whom  the 
day  before  they  extolled  with  all  the  commenda- 
tions 9nd  praises  which  humanity  is  capable  of: 
whereas,  in  truth,  natural  modesty  should  restrmn 
mm,  who  have  been  given  to  speak  too  well  of 
4ome  meuj  from  speaking  at  all  ill  of  the  same  per- 
sons, that  their  former  excess  may  be  thought  to 
proceed  from  their  abundant  charity,  not  from  the 
defect  of  their  judgment.  8olomon  thought  friend- 
st^p  ao  sftcred  a  tie,  tliat  nothing  but  the  discovery 
of  secrets,  which  is  adultery  in  marriage,  could 
separate  from  it ;  and  surely  a  greater  violation  of 
irkndship  cannot  be  than  such  a  discovery^,  and 
scarce  any  other  guilt  towards  the  person  of  a 
friend  can  be  equal  to  it.     But  friendship  may  be 
broken  and  dissolved  by  faults  committed  against 
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Other  persoftSy  though  of  no  immediate  relation  to 
the  friend'himself.  When  men  cease  to  be  of  the 
same  virtue  they  were,  or  professed  and  seemed 
to  be  of,  when  that  conjunction  was  entered  into; 
if  they  cease  to  be  just  and  pious,  and  fail  into 
the  practice  of  some  notorious  and  scandalous  vice ; 
friendship  is  of  so  delicate  a  temper,  that  she  thinks 
her  own  beauty  impaired  by  those  spots,  and  her- 
self abandoned  by  that  foul  practice.  If  the  avow- 
ing a  friendship  for  a  corrupt  and  wicked  person 
be  so  scandalous,  that  the  best  men  cannot  bear 
the  reproach  of  it,  such  a  departure  from  probity 
and  a  good  name-will  excuse  and  justify  the  others 
withdrawing  from  that  virtuous  relatron,  so  maeh 
already  abandoned  by  the  impiety  of  the  trans* 
gressor;  yet  there  will  remain  such  a  compassion 
towards  the  person^  which  is  very  consistent  with 
the  detestation  of  the  vice,  that  he  shall  receive 
all  the  offices  of  charity,  kindness,  and  generoaityy 
which  cannot  but  still  spring  from  some  root  or 
branch  of  the  withered  and  decayed  fonner  friend- 
ship, tliat  can  never  be  totally  extinguished, 
though  the  lustre  be  faded  and  the  vigour  lost. 

Since,  then,  the  temper  and  composition  of  friend- 
ship itself  is  so  delicate  and  spiritual,  that  it  admits 
no  mere  carnal  ingredients,  and  the  obligations  of 
it  are  so  inseparable  and  indispensable,  we  cannot 
but  discern  how  many  classes  of  men  are  utterly 
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uncapabie  of  being  admitted  into  that  rel^on; 
or  rather,  how  very  few  are  worthy  to  be  received 
mto  the  retinue  of  friendship,  which  all  the  world 
lays  a  ciatm  to.    The  proud  man  can  very  hardly 
act  any  part  in  friendBhip,  since  he  reckons  none 
to  be  his  friends  but  those  who  admire  him;,  and 
thinks  very  few  wise  enough  to  administer  advicd 
and  counsel  to  him,  nor  wiH  admit  any  man  to 
have  the  authority  of  reprehension,  without  which 
friendship  cannot  subsist.  The  choleric,  angry,  im- 
patient man  can  be  very  little  delighted  with  it, 
since  he  abhors  nothing  so  much  as  contradiction ; 
and  friendship  exercises  no  liberty  more  than  that 
of  contradicting,  finding  fault  with  any  thing  that 
is  amiss,  and  is  as  obstinate  in  conti^ouling  as  the 
most  stubborn  nature  can  be  in  transgressing* 
The  Ecentious  and  lustful  person  is  so  transported 
with  those  passions  which  he  calls  love,  that  he 
abhors  nothing  so  much  as  the  name  of  friendship ; 
which  he  knows  would  be  always  throwing  water 
upon  that  fire  which  he  wishes  should  still  inflame 
hiin^  and  endeavouring  to  extinguish  all  those  ap- 
petite%  the  satisfying  whereof  gives  him  all  the 
pleasure  he  enjoys  in  life.  And,  lastly,  to  the  covet- 
ous, unjust,  and  ambitious  person,  nothing  can  be 
so  uneasy,  so  grievous,  and  so  odious  as  friendship ; 
which  affronts  all  their  desires  and  pursuits  with 
rude  dbcourses  of  the  wealth  of  contentedness,  of 
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the  finne.  of  integrity,  mi  of  the  state  and  glory  of 
bmnilily,  and  would  perquade  them  toi  make  tbem* 
selveahappy»  by  renouncing  all  those  things,  which 
they  care  for.  There  bei^g  then  such  aoi  incon- 
gruity and  unaptness  in  these  seyeral  classes  of 
flEi^y  whidi  comprehend  so  large  a  part  of  mankind, 
to  receive  and  give  entertainment  to  this  traosoen- 
dent  virtue^  which  is  the  ornament  of  life»  that 
friendship  seems  to  be  reserved  oidy  for  those,  who, 
by  being  already  persons  of  that  rare  p^ection 
and  rectitude,  can  receive  least  benefit  by  it,,  and 
so  is  an  impertinent  cordial  prepai^ed  only  &r  their 
use  who  enjoy  excellent  health,  and  is  not  to  be 
applied  to  the  weak,  sick,  or  indisposed,  for  thw 
recovery  or  preservation;  there  is  no  doubt  there 
must  be  at  least  a  disposition  tQ  virtue,  in  all  who 
would  entertain,  or  be  entertained  in  friendship  : 
the  several  vices  mentioned  before  exalted  into 
habits,  have  more,  poison  in  them,  than  the  antidote 
of  friendship  can  expel  or  delights  to  cont^»d.with ; 
Uiere  must  be  some  declension  of  their  vigour,  be- 
fore they  will  permit  the  patient  the  leisure  to 
walk  in  the  g&atie  and  temperate  air  of  any  sober 
and  serious  conversation.  But  as  there  is  no  such 
perfection  in  nature,  nor  any  such  accomplishmeiit 
of  manners,  no  such  quality  and  degr^  of  life  to 
which  friendship  is  not  exceedingly  useful,  and 
which  doth  not  receive  infinite  benefit  and  advan- 
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tage  by  it  and  ftom  it ;  (and  therefore  if  kings  and 
princes  are  incapaUe  of  it,  by  the  suUime  inequali* 
ty  of  their  parsons  with  men  of  a  lower  rank,  for 
firiendship  does  suppose  some  kind  of  equality,  it  Is 
such  an  aUay  to  their  transcendent  happiness,  thai 
they  shidl  do  well,  by  art  and  condescension,  to 
make  themselves  fit  for  that  which  nature  hath  not 
made  thera;)  so  it  may  by  degrees  and  faint  ap- 
ptoaefaes  be  entertained  by,  and  hare  operation 
upon^  even  those  depraved  affections  and  tempers, 
which  seem  most  averse  from  and  incapable  of  the 
efiscts  and  offices  of  it. 

Friendship  is  compounded  of  all  those  soft  ingre- 
dients which  can  insinuate  themselves  and  slide 
insensibly  into  the  nature  and  temper  of  men  of 
the  most  different  constitutionsi  as  well  as  of  those 
8tioBg  and  active  spirits  which  can  make  their  way 
into  perverse  and  obstinate  dispositions ;  and  be- 
cause discretion  is  always  predominant  in  it,  it 
woiks  and  prevails  least  upon  fools.    Wicked  men 
are  often  reformed  by  it,  weak  men  seldom.    It 
doth  not  fly  in  the  face  of  the  proud  man,  nor  en* 
deavour  to  jostle  him  out  of  his  way  with  unseat 
sonable  reprehensions  ;  but  watches  fit  occasions 
to  present  his  own  vices  and  infirmities  in  the  per  • 
sons  of  other  men,  and  makes  them  appear  ridicu- 
knis,  that  he  may  fall  out  with  them  in  himself.    It 
provokes  not  the  angry  man  by  peremptory  con- 
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tradictioDS ;  he  understands  the  nature  of  the  pas-^ 
sion,  as  well  as  of  the  person,  too  well»  to  endea- 
vour to  suppress  or  divert  it  with  discourses  when 
it  is  in  fury,  but  even  complies  and  provokes  it  that 
he  may  extinguish  it ;  Simuialnt  iratn,  ut  tanquam 
adjutor  et  doloris  comeSf  plus  authoritatis  in  con- 
siHis  habeat ;  a  friend  will  pretend  to  have  a  greater 
sense  of  the  indignity,  that  he  may  be  of  counsel 
in  the  revenge,  and  so  will  defer  it  till  it  be  too 
late  to  execute  it,  and  till  the  passion  is  burned 
out  with  its  own  fire.  Friendship  will  not  assault 
the  lustful  person  with  the  commendation  of  chas- 
tity ;  and  will  rather  discourse  of  the  diseases  and 
contempt  that  will  accompany  him,  than  of  the 
damnation  that  will  attend  him ;  it  applies  caution 
and  lenitives  to  vicO  that  is  in  rage  and  flagrant^  the 
fever  of  which  must  be  in  remission  before  the  sove* 
reign  remedies  of  conscience  are  to  be  administered. 
There  is  a  weakness  that  contributes  to  health  ; 
and  counsel  must  be  as  warily  increased  as  diet, 
whilst  there  are  dregs  enough  left  of  the  disease  to 
spoil  the  oper^ttion  and. digestion.  Friendship  hath 
the  skill  and  observation  of  the: best  physician,  the 
diligence  and  vigilance  of  the  best  nurse,  and  the 
tenderness  and  patience  of  the  best  mother.  Last** 
ly,  It  will  not  endeavour  to  reform  those  who  are 
covetous,  unjust,  or  ambitious,  by  persuading  them 
that  poverty  is  to  be  preferred  before  plenty ;  that 
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it  is  better  to  be  oppressed  than  to  oppress ;  and 
that  contempt  is  more  to  be  affected  than  honour. 
Friendship  is  neither  obliged^  nor  obliges  itself,  to 
sudi  problems;  but  leaves  it  to  those  who  satisfy 
themselves  in  speaking  what  they  think  true,  with* 
out  caring  whether  it  does  good,  or  whether  any 
body  believes  them  or  no.    Friendship  may  lose 
its  labour,  but  it  is  very  solicitous  that  it  may  not ; 
and  therefore  applies  such  counsels  as  it  may  rea- 
sonably presume  will  not  be  cast  up,  though  it 
may  not  carry  away  all  the  humour  it  is  applied  to. 
It  will  tell  the  covetous  man,  that  he  may  grow  very 
rich,  and  yet  spend  part  of  his  wealth  as  he  gathers 
it,  generously  upon  himself,  and  charitably  upon 
others ;  it  will  put  him  in  mind  of  Solomon's  obser- 
vationt  that  "  Th^e  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet 
increaseth;  and.  there  is  that  withholdeth  more 
than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty,''  Plrov.  xi. 
2^    And  how  far  the  apprehension  of  that  which 
he  most  endeavours  to  avoid  may  work  upon  him, 
depends  much  upon  the  force  and  power  of  friend* 
ddp;  and  it  hath  wrought  a  great  cure,  if  it  hath 
prevailed  with  him  to  make  his  money  his  servant, 
and  to  do  the  business  of  a  servant,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  slave  to  his  money*    It  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed, that  all  the  precepts  and  all  the  example  of  the 
strongest  friendship  shal>  have  force  enough  to 
drive  away  all  the  maligoity  which  possesses  these 
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several  distempered  persons ;  it  wtU  be  very  much, 
and  «  sufficient  evidence  of  the  divine  inflaenoe  of 
fiiendship,  if  it  prevafls  with  the  pnond  mia  lo  be 
less  proud,  and  to  endure  to  be  in  diat  oompuiy 
th«t  doth  not  flatter  him ;  if  it  malm  the  SEUgcy 
man  so  miidi  ashamed)  is  to  bhidi  fi»r  his  snpcr- 
tinent  sage,  and  though  be  oamiot  loppfess  it, 
yet  to  excuse  it;  If  it  brings  the  hisiftd  person  to 
aUiorimdeaft  disoounesi  to  UreanOi  i£ not 4asii^ 
and  to  endeavour  to  conceal  his  sin,  though  it  can- 
not suitress  it;  and  if  it  can  peiauade  the  covet- 
ous man  to  be  less  sordid  towards  himself  though 
not  less  avaricious  towards  others,  it  halhdone  gveat 
offices,  and  sown  seed  thai  may  grow  up  to  the  de- 
struction of  nMOiy  of  the  weeds  whidi  are  left*  And 
it  hath  been  often  seen,  that  many  of  these  Ttceas 
have  been  wonderfully  blasted,  and  even  withered 
away,  by  the  discreet  castigatton  of  a  ftiend ;  and 
rarely  known  that  they  hate  continued  long  in  their 
full  rage  and  vigour,  when  they  have  been  set  upon 
or  undermined  by  skilful  friendriiip. 

But  I  cannot  here  avoid  bemg  told,  that  here 
is  an  excellent  cordial  provided  fi>r  pe<^le  in  the 
plague,  to  whom  nobody  hath  the  diarity  to  ad- 
minmter  it ;  that  since  friendship  can  only  be  be- 
tween good  men,  the  several  ill  qualities  which 
possess  those  persons  have  made  them  inc^iable 
of  it,  and  so  cannot  receive  those  offices  from  it  ; 
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if  the  proud  and  iheangry,  the  Ittstful,  revengeful, 
and  ambitious  persoiiy  be  not  ci^ble  of  friendiAip» 
tbejT  dm  never  receive  benefit  by  it.  It  Is  very 
true,  there  cannot  be  a  |>erfect  entire  friendship 
with  mi^n  of  those  depraved  affections,  who  dm- 
not  perfoitii  the  &nctloitt  of  It  $  th^n^  i^mnot  be 
that  eod&denee,  donmiuntoatidni  liiid  mMial'dMl* 
oemnient  t^etiveto  6uch  persons^  and  those  who 
are  endued  witb  that  virtue  and  justice  wtnch  is 
the  foundation  of  firiendi^p :  but  men  may  receive 
ike  beaeGt  and  offices  of  friendirtiip  who  are  n^ilhefr 
worthy  nor  capable  of  entering  into  the  Bddety  and 
oUigatioa  <^  it,  or  to  return  those  offices  tibiey  ^te* 
eeive.  It  ha(th  so  mudi  justice  in  it^  tiial;  it  Js 
sofidtouB  to  relieve  any  body  thftt  is  opprdsisddy 
thoi^  k  hath  proceeded  from  his  oim  de&idt;, 
and  it  hath  so  much  charity  in  it,  that  it  is  ready 
to  give  to  whoever  wants,  though  it  could  chuse  a 
better  object.  It  is  possible  that  a  &8t  friendship 
with  a  worthy  &ther  may  in  such  a  degree  descend 
to  an  unworthy  son,  that  it  may  extend  itself  in  all 
die  offices  towards  him  which  friendship  uses  to 
produce ;  though  he  can  make  no  proportionable 
return,  nor,  it  may  be,  cares  not  for  that  exercise 
of  it.  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  we  may  have 
contracted  friendship  with  men  who  then  concealed 
their  secret  vices,  which  would,  if  discovered,  have 
obstructed  the  contract ;  or  they  may  afterwards 
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fall  into  those  vicee^  which  cannot  but  dissolve  it, 
interrupt  that  communication  andconfidence  which 
is  the  soul  of  it :  yet  in  neither  of  those  cases^  we 
must  not  retire  to  such  a  distance,  as  not  to  have 
the  former  obligation  in  our  view;  we  must  so 
far  separate  as  to  appear  at  the  fiuthest  distance 
from  their  corruptions,  but  we  must  retain  still  a 
tender  compassion  for  their  persons,  and  still  ad*- 
fflinister  to  them  all  the  comfort  and  all  the  counsel 
that  may  restore  them  again  to  an  entire  capacity 
of  our  friendship;  and  if  that  cannot  be,  to  prose- 
cute them  still  with  some  effects  of  it,  indict  upon 
ourselves,  for  own  oversight  and  want  of  pru- 
dence, more  patience  and  more  application  than 
we  are  bound  to  use  towards  strangers ;  m  a  word, 
friendship  is  so  diffusive,  that  it  will  insmuate  its 
effects  to  the  benefit  of  any  who  are  in  any  degree 
capable  of  receiving  benefit  from  it. 
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MontpellieVf  1670. 
Counsel  and  conversation  is  a  second  education, 
that  improves  all  the  virtue  and  corrects  all  the 
vice  of  the  former,  and  of  nature  itself;  and  who- 
soever hath  the  blessmg  to  attain  this  benefit,  and 
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understands  the  advantage  of  it,  will  be  saperior 
to  all  the  difficulties  of  this  life,  and  cannot  miss 
his  way  to  the  next.  Which  is  the  more  easy  to 
be  believed,  by  the  contrary  prospect,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  infinite  mischieif  which  the  corrupt 
and  evil  conversation  the  company  of  wicked  men 
produces  in  the  world,  to  the  making  impressions 
upon  those  who  are  not  naturally  ill  inclined,  but 
by  degrees  wrought  upon,  first  to  laugh'at  chastity, 
religion,  and  virtue,  and  all  virtuous  men,  and  then 
to  bate  and  contemn  them ;  so  that  it  is  a  miracle 
of  some  magnitude  for  any  man  to  have  much  con- 
versation with  such  people,  to  be  often  in  that  com- 
pany, and  afterwards  heartily  to  forsake  them ;  and 
he  ought  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  brand  pulled 
and  snatched  out  of  the  fire  by  the  omnipotent  arm 
of  God  himself.  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,' 
but  notorious  it  is,  that  men  of  depraved  principles 
and  practice  are  much  more  active  and  solicitous 
to  make  proselytes,  and  to  corrupt  others,  than 
pious  and  wise  men  are  to  reduce  and  convert ; 
as  if  the  devil's  talent  were  more  operative  and 
productive,  than  that  which  God  entrusts  in  the 
hands  of  his  children,  which  seems  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  a  napkin  without  being  employed ;  <*  Fro- 
wardness  is  in  his  heart,  he  deviseth  nusohief  con- 
tinually, he  soweth  discord,''  says  Solomon  of  his 
wicked  man,  (Prov,  x.  14.)  Pravo  corde  arehU 
w2 
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tectahtr  malum^  as  one  translation  riders  it;  he 
^Hoth  not  do  mischief  by  chance,  or  oegligentl  ji 
but  deliberates  how  he  may  do  it  with  more  suo- 
oess ;  he  builds  it  commediously  and  spedoufiiy  to 
die  eye,  that  it  may  invite  men  to  itihabit  it ;  there 
is  no  industry  nor  art  wanting  to  make  it  proqper, 
and  to  yield  a  good  hanrest :  whereas  good  men 
are  content  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  tronquiIHly  of 
their  own  consciences ;  are  very  strict  in  all  they 
say  or  do;  and  are  severe  exanuners  of  their  own 
actions,  that  they  may  be  correspondent  to  their 
professionsi  and  take  themselves  to  be  without  any 
obligation  to  be  inquisitive  into  die  actions  of 
other  men.  Which,  though  it  be  a  good  temper 
to  restrain  that  unlawful  curiosity  and  censoriomh 
ness,  which  would  dispose  us  to  be  remiss  towards 
ourselves,  and  severe  censurers  of  the  actions  of 
other  men,  is  far  fKmi  the  communicative  duly 
which  we  owe  to  our  brethren  in  an  open  and 
friendly  conversation.  <<  When  thou  art  convert- 
ed, strengthen  thy  brethren,''  was  an  injunctioD 
of  our  Saviour  himself  to  St  Peter,  (Luke  zxii. 
28.)  God  bestows  conversion  and  any  other  per^ 
fections  upon  us,  that  we  may  convert  and  mend 
other  men :  charity  is  diffusive,  and  cares  not  what 
it  spends,  so  it  enriches  others.  There  are  two 
very  erroneous  opinions,  which  hinder  and  obstruct 
those  offices  which  should  flow  from  the  perfections 
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of  ail  men  towards  others :  the  first,  that  it  is  the 
office  df  the  mmiaters  and  preachers  to  teadi  al^ 
men  their  duty  to  God,  and  to  infract  them  in 
the  ways  of  a  virtuous  and  innocent  conrersatidn; 
the  second,  that  men  are  generally  Uttle  the  better 
for  advice,  and  card  not  to  receive  it,  except  from 
perB(»is  irho  have  some  authority  over  them.   For 
the  first,  the  preachers  need  all  the  help  other  men 
can  give  them  towards  the  reforming  of  men's  maA* 
ners/ without  which  they  will  be  able  to  contr3>ute 
but  very  little  tb  their  fidth ;  and  the  chief  reason 
that  their  fktth  h  n6t  beftter,  is>  because  theit  man- 
ners are  so  bad,  which  the  preachers  can  very 
hardly  be  infotined  of,  flor  eiwffly  take  notice  of 
when  they  are  infbrtned :  the  scfcond  proceeds  from 
too  ill  an  opmion  of  mankind,  Which  is  much  more 
tra<5ti^le  than  it  is  thbught  to  be,  and  hath  an  in- 
ward reverence  for  that  virtue  it  doth  not  practise ; 
and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  vice 
floturishes  more  by  the  negliglence  of  those  who  are 
enemies  to  it,  than  the  cherishing  it  receives  by 
those  who  practise  it ;  and  if  the  others  laboured  so 
mudi  as  they  ought  to  do  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  it,  to  nip  it  in  the  biid  before  it  be  grown  impu« 
dent,  an4  plucking  it  up  by  the  roots  when  it  is 
grown  so,  by  severe  and  sliarp  reprehension,  the 
vigour  of  it  would  quickly  decay;  and  nothing 
is  so  frequent  as  cures  of  this  kind  by  honest  con- 
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venatipn,  which  hismuates  itself  into  the  minds  of 
men  inseneiblj)  and  by  d^rees  gets  authority,  and 
even  a  jurisdictiony  over  the  hearts  of  the  worst 
men :  the  hearing  the  ordinary  discourses  of  sober 
and  discreet  men,  the  very  being  where  they  are» 
and  looking  upon  them,  works  great  effects ;  est 
aUquidp  quod  ex  magno  viro,  vel  tacente  prqficias  i 
the  very  aspect  of  a  venerable  person,  though  he 
says  jiothing,  leaves  an  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  any  man  who  is  not  utterly  abandoned  to  vice ; 
and  men  of  loose  principles  find  another  kind  of 
spirit  of  mirth,  and  it  may  be  another  kind  of 
shaipness  of  wit,  in  innocent  and  virtuous  conver- 
satiqn,  that  may  have  some  condescension  to  make 
itself  delighted  in,  and  thereupon  care  less  for  the 
company  they  have  kept,  and  more  for  that  they 
are  f^en  into.  And  it  is  a  wonderful  degree  of 
recovery;  when  , men  have  these  recollections, 
they  will  quickly  attain  to  the  rest;  he  that  hath 
redeemed  himself  out  of  ill  company,  or  from  ta- 
king delight  in  it,  is  far  advanced  towards  a  perfect 
reformation.  It  was  a  very  important  circumspec- 
tion that  Epicurus  prescribed  to  his  disciple  to  be 
more  carefu],  cum  quibus  edas  aut  Ubis,  quam  quid 
edas  autbibis;  no  diet  can  be  so  mischievous  as 
the  company  in  which  it  is  taken.  And  [if  the 
first  corruption  be  not  sucked  in  from  the  domestic 
manners,  a  little  providence  might  secure  men  in 
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their  first  entrance  into  the  world;  at  least,  if 
parents  took  as  much  care  to  provide  for  their 
children's  conversation,  as  they  do  for  their  clqthesy 
and  to  procure  a  good  friend  for  them  as  a  good 
tailor. 

It  is  not  looked  upon  as  the  business  of  conver- 
sation to  mend  each  other,  the  fairness  of  it  rather 
ccmsists  in  not  offending ;  the  propagating  part  is. 
not  enough  understood ;  if  it  were,  men  would  take. 
more  joy,  and  feel  a  greater  inward  content,  in 
making  men  good  and  pious  and  wise,  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  generation :  which  are  but  the  vulgar 
acts  of  nature;  but  the  mending  and  exalting  the 
soul  is  so  near  a  new  act  of  creation,  that  it  illus- 
trates it ;  and  this  illustration  God  expects  from 
those  whom  he  hath  qualified  for  it,  by  giving  them 
parts  above  other  men,  virtuous  and  good  disposi- 
tions,  and  if  be  adds  eminency  of  place  too,  which 
draws  the  eyes  of  men  more  upon  them,  and  in-. 
clines  them  to  submit  to  their  advice  and  directions. 
And  it  is  no  discharge  of  their  duty  to  be  innocent 
and  entire  themselves,  if  they  do  not  make  others 
so  by  their  conversation  as  well  as  their  example : 
they  are  very  good  magistrates,  (and  a  common-, 
wealth  prospers  much  the  better  for  having  such) 
who  are  very  strict  and  severe  against  offenders, 
and  retain  men  within  their  duties,  by  punishing 
those  who  transgress ;  but  they  are  much  better 
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magistrates)  who,  by  their  GommuDi^aticm  and  in* 
structidn,  and  any  otfier  condescenrion,  dm  leis^n 
the  number  of  delinqaents;  whichi  without  ddtjbt, 
is  in  every  good  man'spower  to  do>  according  to  thdr 
several  degrees,  if  they  made  it  their  business,  and 
better  business  they  cannot  have,  to  inform  their 
friends  and  their  neighbours  before  tibey  commit 
fkalu,  and  reclium  them  after  they  have  oommittled 
them  by  animadversions  and  reprehensions*    The 
malignity  of  man's  nature  is  not  so  violent  and  impe- 
tuous, as  to  hurry  them  at  first,  and  at  once,  into 
any  supreme  and  incorrigible  love  of  wickedfiess : 
poor  people  begin  first  to  be  idle,  which  brings 
want  upon  them,  b^ore  they  arrive  at  the  hnpu- 
denoe  of  stealing ;  and  if  they  were  at  first  iMrciQgfat 
to  be  in  love  with  industry,  whicSi  is  as  easily  leatn- 
ed,  and  it  may  be  in  itself  as  easy  as  idleness,  the 
other  miscl^ef  would  be  never  thought  ot     The 
first  ingredients  into  the  most  enormous  criitfes, 
are  ignorance,  incogitance,  or  some  sudden  violent 
passion ;  which  a  little  care  in  a  charitable  neigh** 
bour  might  easily  infi>rm  imd  reform,  before  it 
grows  up  into  rebellion^  or  contempt  of  religion. 
Every  man  ought  to  be  a  physician  to  him  for 
whose  malady  he  hath  a  certain  cure ;  and  there 
is  scarce  a  more  infallible  cure  than  counsel  and 
conversation :  which  hath  vfte^  recovered  the  most 
profligate  persons ;  and  hath  so  seldom  fkiled,  that 
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an  enonnous  man  of  dissolute  and  ddbauehed  man- 
ners hath  been  rarely  known,  who  hath  lived  in 
frequent  conversation  with  men  of  wisdom  and  un- 
blameable  lives.  But  it  witt  be  said,  that  such 
people  will  never  like  or  endure  that  conversation. 
Ititiay  be»  like  ill  physicians,  we  may  too  soon  des- 
pair of  the  recovery  of  some  patients,  and  there" 
ferelealre  them  to  desperate  experiments:  we  are 
too  apt  to  look  so  superciltousiy  upon  the  natural 
levities  and  excesses  of  youth,  as  U'they  were  not 
worth  the  pains  of  conversion ;  or  that  it  would  be 
best  wrought  by  necessities,  contempt,  or  prisons : 
either  of  which  are  very  ill  schools  to  reduce  them 
to  virtue.  Such  men  will  never  decline  the  con- 
veisation  of  their  superiors  if  they  may  be  admitted 
to  it,  though  it  may  be  they  intend  to  Iaiq;h  at  it ; 
but  by  this,  in  an  instant,  they  depart  from  the 
pleasure  of  obscene,  and  prophane  discourses,  and 
insensibly  find  an  alteration  in  their  nature,  their 
humour,  and  their  mannas;  there  beinga  sovereign 
and  a  subtle  spirit  in  the  conversation  of  good  and 
wne  men,  that  insinuates  itself  into  corrupt  men, 
that  though  they  loiow  not  how  it  comes  about, 
tiiey  sensibly  feel  an  amendment;  Nand^rehen* 
dent  quemadtnodum  avt  piando^  prq/uisse  deprehen* 
AaA  ;  they  cannot  tell  how  or  when,  but  they  are 
sure  they  are  restored.    It  is  great  pity  that  so 
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infallible  a  medicine  should  be  locked  up  by  preju- 
dice or  morosity. 

OV  PROMISES. 

Montpellier,  1670. 
PROMISES  was  the  ready  money  that  was  first 
coined,  and  made  current  by  the  law  of  nature*  to 
support  that  society  and  commerce  that  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  comfort  and  security  of  mankind ; 
and  they  who  have  adulterated  this  pure  and  legi* 
timate  metal  with  an  allay  of  distinctions  and  sub- 
tle evasions,  have  introduced  a  counterfeit  and 
pernicious  coin,  that  destroys  all  the  simplicity  and 
integrity  of  human  conversation.  For  what  obliga- 
tions can  ever  be  the  earnest  of  faith  and  truth,  if 
promises  may  be  violated  i  The  superinduction  of 
others  for  the  corroboration  and  maintenance  of 
government  had  been  much  less  necessary^  if  pro- 
mises had  still  preserved  their  primitive  vigour  and 
reputation ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  said  for  the  non- 
performance of  a  promise,  which  may  not  as  rea* 
sonably  be  applied  to  the  not  observation  of  an 
oath ;  and  in  truth,  men  have  not  been  observed 
to  he  much  restrained  by  .their  oaths,  who  have 
not  been  punctual  in  their  promises,  the  same  sin-' 
cerity  of  nature  being  requisite  to  both.  The  phi- 
losopher went  farther  than  his  profession  obliged 
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biiUj  or  in  truth  thaa  it  admitted,  when  he  would 
not  have  the  performance  exacted,  unless  omnia 
essenf  eademy  qua  Juerint  cum  promitteres ;  and 
the  distinction  was  necessary,  when  he  thought  it 
fit  to  avoid  a  promise  he  had  made  to  a  man  that 
aj^ears  to  be  an  ill  man,  who  seemed  a  very  good 
and  worthy  person  when  he  made  this  promise: 
and  a  greater  change  could  not  be;  yet  he  seem- 
ed not  over  pleased  with  his  own  distinction,  and 
would  rather  comply  with  his  promise,  if  it  could 
be  done  without  much  inconvenience.  But  too 
many  Christian  casuists  have  gone  much  farther  in 
finding  out  many  inventions  and  devices  to. evade 
and  elude  tibe  faith  of  promise,  if  there  hath  been 
force  or  fraud,  or  any  other  circumvention,  in  the 
contriving  the  promise  and  engagement;  which 
most  dissolve  all  the  contracts  and  bargains  which 
are  commonly  made  among  men,  who  still  contend 
to  be  too  hard  for  one  another,  that  they  may  ad* 
vance  or  lessen  their  commodity.  And  no  doubt 
the  forming  and  countenancing  those  dispensations 
hath  introduced  much  improbity  and  tergiversation 
into  the  nature  and  minds  of  men,  which  they  were 
not  acquainted  with  whilst  they  had  a  due  c<m- 
sideration  of  the  sacredness  of  their  word  and  pro- 
mise. It  is  from  the  impiety  of  this  doctrine,  that 
we  run  with  that  precipitation  into  promises  and 
oaths«  and  think  it  lawful  to  promise  that  which  we 
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know  to  be  unlawful  to  perform.  What  is  this  but 
to  prodaim  perjury  to  be  lawful,  at  the  oomniit- 
ting  whereof  every  Christian  heart  ought  to  trem- 
ble ;  or  rather  to  declare  that  there  is  no  such  sin, 
no  such  thing  as  perjury  i  There  b  no  ^e^on, 
no  man  ought  to  perform  an  unlawful  mudi  letts 
a  wicked  oath  or  promise ;  but  the  wickedness  of 
executing  it  doth  not  absolve  any  man  ftoxA  the 
gvdit  and  wickedness  of  swearing  that  he  woidd 
do  it ;  he  is  perjured  in  not  per^ming  that  which 
he  would  be  more  perjured  in  performing;  and 
men  who  unwarily  involve  themselves  in  thdSe 
labyrinths,  cannot  find  the  way  out  of  them  with 
innocence,  and  seldom  chuse  to  do  it  with  i^t 
which  is  next  to  it,  hearty  repentance;  but  de- 
vbe  new  expedients,  which  usually  increase  their 
crime  and  their  perplexity.  Where  nothing  of 
the  law  of  God  or  some  manifest  deduction  from 
thence  doth  controul  our  promises,  it  is  great  pity 
that  the  mere  human  law  and  policy  of  govern- 
ment should  absolve  men  from  the  performance ; 
and  a  good  conscience  will  compel  him  to  do  that 
whom  the  law  will  not  compel,  but  sufPer  to  evade 
for  his  own  benefit.  We  have  not  that  probity 
which  nature  stated  us  in,  if  we  do  not  casHgare 
prcntiitendi  temeritatem^  redeem  the  rashness  and 
incogitance  of  our  promise,  by  submitting  to  the 
inconvenience  and  damage  of  performance. 
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It  is  one  of  the  greatest  argumests  which  makes 
Machiayel  seem  to  prefer  the  government  of  a 
comnsonwcftlth  before  that  of  monarchy  (for  he 
ioth  but  aeem  to  do  it,  how  great  a  republican 
soevOT  he  is  dnwi^t  to  be,)  because  he  says  kings 
and  prtnoes  are  lees  direct  in  the  observation  of 
their  promises  and  contracts  than  rqmblics  are; 
and  that  a  .little  benefit  and  advantage  dii^oses 
them  to  vidate  them,  wh^  no  profit  that  can  ac- 
crue prevails  upon  the  other  to  recede  from  the 
ob%alioB :  which  would  be-indeed  an  argument  of 
w^ht  and  tmportance,  if  it  were  true.   Nor  does 
the  tostance  he  gives  us  in  any  degree  prove  his 
ossortioo;  for  it  was  not  the  justice  of  the  senate 
of  Athens  diat  reused  the  proposition  made  by 
nietBistodes,  for  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
fleet  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  to  whom  it  was  never 
made^  but  the  particular  exactness  of  Aristides,  to 
whom  it  was  discovered  by  order  g£  the  senate, 
that  he  might  connder  it ;  and  he  reported,  that 
tlw  ppsposkion  was  mdeed  very  profitable,  but 
naost  dishonest,  upon  whidi  the  senate  rejected  it, 
without  knowing  more  of  it;  which,  if  they  had 
done,  it  is  probable,  by  their  other  practices,  that 
tlief  might  not  so  readily  have  dec^ned  it.    Nor 
is  the  mstance  he  gives  of  Philip  of  Macedoh 
odiertfaan  a  general  averment,  without  stating  the 
as  his  adored  republic  of  Rome  never  out- 
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lived  that  iDfamous  judgmenti  that»\when  a  dif- 
ference between  two  of  their  neighbours  was  by  a 
joint  consent  referred  to  their  arbitrement,  to  whom 
a  piece  of  land  in  difference  and  dispute  between 
them  should  belongs  determined  that  it  should  be- 
long to  neither  of  them,  but  that  they  the  repvih 
lie  of  Rome  should  enjoy  it  themselves^  because 
it  lay  very  convenient  for  them ;  so  that  form  of 
government  hath  never  since  raised  any  monuments 
of  their  truth  and  justice,  in  the  observation  of  the 
promises  and  contracts  which  they  have  made. 
But  though  his  comparison  and  preference  had  no 
good  foundation,  he  had  too  much  reason  to  ob« 
serve,  in  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  hoM^  little 
account  princes  made  of  their  word  and  promises, 
by  the  several  and  contradictory  investitures  which 
in  a  short  time  had  been  given  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  overflowed  all  Italy  with  a  deluge  of 
blood,  by  the  inconstancy  and  tergiversation  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Arragon,  who  swallowed  up  all  the  other 
investitures ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  insatiable  am- 
bition and  animosity  between  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
Francis  the  First,  when  treaties  and  leagues  were 
entered  into,  that  they  might  take  breath  when 
they  were  weary,  and  with  no  other  purpose  than 
to  watch  an  opportunity  to  break  it  to  their  advan- 
tage. This  indeed  was  too  great  a  prostitution  of 
the  dignity  and  faith  of  kings  to  the  censure  and 
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reproach  of  their  subjects,  who  found  themselves 
every  day  under. sentences  and  judgments  for  the 
breach  of  their  words  and  contracts,  which  tbey' 
bad  not  entered  into  with  half  that  solemnity,  and 
that  they  must  be  bound  to  waste  their  estates, 
and  lose  or  venture  their  lives  in  the  maintenance 
and  defence  of  their  prince's  wilful  and  affected 
violation  of  their  word,  promise^  and  oath,  to  satisfy 
their  pride  or  their  humour :  and  it  may  be,  that 
easy  inclination  to  faithlessness)  in  which  God  AK 
mighty  was  made  a  party  and  a  property  in  all  their 
contracts,  hath  been  a  principal  motive  and  cause 
of  his  heavy  judgments  upon  those  royal  families ; 
of  which  one>  after  a  numerous  issue,  which  might 
naturally  have  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  world,  hath 
been  long  since  so  fully  extinguished,  that  the  name 
of  Valois  is  lost  in  any  lawful  line ;  and  the  other 
is  so  near  expired,  that  it  hath  not  strength  left  to 
draw  much  fear  from  their  neighbours  or  reverence 
from  their  subjects,  as  if  they  looked  upon  it  as 
worn  out  and  forsaking  the  world.  How  observable 
soever  the  fate  of  those  very  great  princes  hath 
been,  yet  tlieir  successors  have  taken  little  notice 
of  it;  and  though  their  virtues  (for  they  had  both 
transcendent  princely  qualities)  have  languished  in 
imitation,  their  vices  have  been  propagated  with 
great  vigour:  and  Christianity  hath  not  a  fitter, 
scene  for  lamentation,  than  the  consideration  how 
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little  account  kings  and  prmces  still  make  of  the 
faith  they  give  to  each  other,  and  upon  how  little 
or  no  provocation  they  break  it,  upon  the  least 
temptation  of  their  inconveniency,  or  only  because 
they  are  able  ^o  do  it  without  controul  or  opposi- 
tion: so  that  it  is  looked  upon*  as  no  crime  in  a 
kingy  which  is  infamy  in  a  gentleman ;  as  if  be- 
cause  there  is  no  tribunal  before  which  tliey  can 
be  accused,  diey  cannot  therefore  be  guSty  of  per- 
jury. But  they  should  wisely  remember  and  fore- 
see, that  there  is  a  high  comrt  of  justice  before 
which  they  must  inevitably  appear,  where  the  per- 
jury of  princes  will  be  so  mifch  more  severely 
punished  than  that  of  private  men,  by  how  much 
it  18  always  attended  with  a  train  of  blood,  and  ra- 
pine, and  other  ill  consequences,  which  the  other 
is  not  guilty  of. 


O*  LIBERTY. 

Montpellier,  1670. 
Liberty  is  the  charm,  which  mutinous  and  se- 
ditious persons  use,  to  pervert  and  corrupt  the  af- 
fections of  weak  and  wilful  people,  and  te  lead 
them  into  rebellion  agamst  their  princes  and  law- 
ful superiors :  En  iUa,  quam  saspe  cptasiis,  Uberias, 
said  Catiline,  when  he  would  draw  the  poor  people 
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iato  a  conspirac J  agaiost  the  commonwealUi.  And 
in  that  transportation,  men  are  commonly  so  weak 
and  wilful,  that  they  insensibly  submit  to  condi- 
tions of  more  restraint  and  compulsion,  and  in 
truth  to  more  aqd  heavier  penalties  for  the.vindi- 
cation  of  tli^ir  liberty*  than  they  were  ever  liable 
to  in  the  highest  violation  of  their  liberty  of  which 
they,  complain,  by  how  much  the  articles  of  war 
ar0  more  severe  and  hard  to  be  observed^  than  the 
strictest  injunctions  under  any  peaceable  govern* 
ment  Hpw^ver,  no  age  hath  be^n  withouj^  dismal 
and  bloody  examples  of  this  fury,  when  the  very 
sound  <^  liberty  (which  may  well  be  called  a  charm) 
hath  hurried  those  who  would  sacri6ce  to  it,  to 
do  imd  to  su&r  all  the  acts  of  tyranny  imaginable* 
and  to  inake  themselves  slaves  that  they  may  be 
firee.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  the  mind  of  man 
may  lawfully  desire  and  take  delight  in?  tl\at  is 
less  understood  and  more  fatally  mistaken  than  the 
word  liberty ;  which,  though  no  man  is  so  mad  as 
to  say  it  consists  in  being  Absolved  from  all  obliga- 
tions of  law,  which  would  give  every  man  liberty 
to  destroy  him,  yet  they  do  in  truth  think  it  to  be 
nothuig  else  than  not  to  be  subject  to  those  laws 
which  restrain  them  fromdoing  somewhat  they  have 
a  mind  to  do  i  so  that  whoever  is  carried  away  upon 
that  seditious  invitation,  hath  set  his  heart  upon 
some  liberty  that  he  affects,  a  liberty  for  revenge. 
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a  liberty  for  rapine,  or  the  like :  which,  if  owned 
and  avowedi  would  seduce  veiy  few ;  but  being 
concealed,  every  man  gratifies  himself  with  such 
an  image  of  liberty  as  he  worships,  and  so  concur 
together  to  overthrow  that  government  that  is  in- 
convenient  to  them  all,  though  disliked  by  very 
few  in  one  and  the  same  respect ;  and  therefore 
the  strength  of  rebellion  consists  in  the  private 
gloss  which  every  man  makes  to  himself  upon  the 
declared  argument  of  it,  not  upon  the  reasons  pub- 
lished and  avowed,  how  specious  and  popular  so- 
ever; and  thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  most  re- 
bellions expire  in  a  general  detestation  of  the  first 
promoters  of  them,  by  those  who  kept  them  com- 
pany in  the  prosecution,  and  discover  their  ends 
to  be  very  different  from  their  profession. 

True  and  precious  liberty,  that  is  only  to  be 
valued,  is  nothing  else  but  that  we  may  not  be 
compelled  to  do  any  thing  that  the  law  hath  left  in 
our  choice  whether  we  will  door  no ;  nor  hindered 
from  doing  any  thing  we  have  a  mind  to  do,  and 
which  the  law  hath  given  us  liberty  to  do,  if  we 
have  a  mind  to  it:  and  compulsion  and  force  in 
either  of  these  cases,  is  an  act  of  violence  and  in- 
justice against  our  right,  and  ought  to  be  repelled 
by  the  sovereign  power,  and  may  be  resisted  so 
far  by  ourselves  as  the  law  permite.  The  law  is 
the  standard  and  the  guardian  of  our  liberty ;  it 
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drcamseribes  and  defends  it;  but  to  imagine  li« 
beity  without  a  law,  is  to  imagine  every  man  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  to  destroy  him  who  is  weaker 
than  himself;  and  that  would  be  no  pleasant  pros- 
pect to  those  who  cry  out  most  for  liberty*  Those 
men,  of  how  great  name  and  authority  soever,  who 
first  introduced  that  opinion,  that  nature  produced 
us  in  a  state  of  war,  and  that  order  and  govern- 
ment was  ^le  eiect  of  experience  and  contract^ 
by  which  man  surrendered  the  right  he  had  by 
mtfiffe,  to  avoid  that  violence  which  every  man 
might  exercbe  upon  another,  have  been  tiie  au- 
thors  of  much  mischief  in  the  world,  by  infusing 
into  the  hewts  of  mankind  a  wrong  opinion  of  the 
mstkution  of  government,  and  that  they  may  law- 
folly  vincticate  themselves  ftom  the  iU  bargains 
that  their  ancestors  made  for  that  liberty  which 
nature  gave  than,  and  they  ought  only  to  have  re- 
leased their  own  interest  and  what  concerned  them- 
selves, but  that  it  is  most  unreasonable  and  unjust 
that  their  posterity  ^ould  be  bound  by  their  ill- 
made  and  unskilful  contracts:  and  from  this,  re- 
sentment and  murmur,  war  and  rebellion  have 
arisen,  which  commonly  leave  men  under  much 
worse  eondition  than  their  Ibrefathers  had  subject^ 
ed  them  to.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  philosophers^ 
who  could  imif  ine  no  other  way  for  the  world  to 
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be  made,  but  by  a  lucky  convention  and  conjunc:* 
tion  of  atoms,  nor  could  satisfy  their  own  curiosity 
in  any  rational  conjecture  of  the  structure  of  man, 
or  from  what  omnipotency  he  could  be  formed  or 
created ;  I  say,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  men  so  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  matter  of  fact,  should  conceive  by 
the  light  of  their  reason^  that  government  did  arise 
in  that  method,  and  by  those  argumentations, 
which  they  could  best  comprehend  capable  to  pro- 
duce  such  a  conformity.     But  that  men,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  scriptures,  and  profess  to  be- 
lieve them ;  who  thereby  know  the  whole  history 
of  the  creation,  and  have  therein  the  most  lively 
representations  of  all  the  excesses  and  defects  of 
nature ;  who  see  the  order  and  discipline  and  sub« 
jection  prescribed  to  mankind  from  his  creation^ 
by  Him  who  created  him ;  and  that  that  discipline 
and  subjection  was  complied  with  till  the  world 
was  grown  very  numerous ;  that  we,  after  so  clear 
information  of  what  M^aa  really  and  in  truth  done 
and  commanded,  should  resort  to  the  fancy  and 
supposition  of  heathen  philosophers  for  the  inven- 
tion of  government,  is  very  unreasonable,  and  hath 
exposed  the  peace  and  quiet  of  kingdoms,  the  pre- 
servation whereof  is  the  obligation  of  conscience 
and  religion,  to  the  wild  imaginatiops  of  men,  upon 
the  ungrounded  conceptions  of  the  primitive  found- 
ation  of  subjection  and  obedience,  and  to  th^ir  li- 
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eeDce  to  enervate  botb^  by  their  bold  definldons 
and  distinctions. 

Because  very  much  of  the  benefit  of  Christianity 
consisted  in  the  liberty  it  gave  mankind  from  that 
thraldom  which  it  suffered  under  the  law,  and  in 
the  manumission  and  deliverance  from  those  dbser<» 
vations  and  ceremonies^  the  apostles  took  not  more 
care  in  the  institution  of  any  part  of  it^  than  that 
men  might  not  be  intoxicated  with  the  pleasant 
taste  of  that  liberty,  or  imagine  that  it  extended 
to  a  lawlessness  in  their  actions,  well  foreseeing,  and 
being  jealous  lest  their  opinion^of  liberty  might 
degenerate  into  licentiousness ;  and  therefore  they 
circumscribed  it  with  all  possible  caution,  that  they 
might  have  the  whole  benefit  to  themselves  in  ab* 
staining  from  what  was  grievou»  and  burthensom^ 
to  them,  not  the  presumption  to  disturb  other  men : 
<<  Bat  take  heed  lest  by  any  means  this  liberty  of 
yonrs  become  a  stumbling)<block  to  them  that  are 
weak,"  saith  St  Paul,  (1  Cor.  viii^,  9.)  Do  not 
dissemble  and  give  men  cause  to  believe,  by  ac* 
companjring  them  in  what  they  do,  that  thou  dost 
intend  as  they  do,  and  hast  the  same  thoughts  with 
them.  **  Use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the 
flesh,"  is  an  injunction  of  the  same  apostle  (GaL 
V.  IS.)  How  good  a  title  soever  you  have  to  11^ 
beny,  be  not  exalted  by  it  to  anger,  and  provoke 
a  maikf  who  (though  by  want  of  understanding) 
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doth  not  think  himself  ba  free  as  thou  ert :  do  pro* 
portion  of  liberty  will  permit  thee  to  be  oBcfcaritaWe, 
much  less  to  apply  it  to  ^aftfefy  thy  ambitioB,  or  any 
other  iaiilawiulefectie&.   Of  «U  kind  of  afecta^n 
of  liberty,  to  wfai^  the  smd  of  man  lets  iieetf  loose, 
diere  is  noneovght  to  be  more  catefiiily  watched, 
and  more  strictly  exafloined,  than  that  winch  is  so 
pitoionately  pretended  U>,  and  so  fiiriously  embra- 
ced, liberty  of  conscience :  otiier  Itberdes  whidi 
naiture  inclines  and  ds^ioses  us  unto,  how  unwar- 
rantable soever,  may  with  aaoreexcuse,  if  not  with 
more  innocence,  be  indolged  to,  dian  that  liberty 
which  secBM  to  take  its  me£gam  osnscieiKe:  mhkh 
in  truth,  if  it  be  legltinnite,  is  the  dictate  of  God 
himself;  and  therefore  men  ought  to  tPemUe  in 
iaiy  wiling;  any  thing  to  result  horn  HiB^  that  leads 
tb&aL  it>  the  ^reot  breach  of  any  of  his  command- 
tnenis,  indeed  that  doth  not  res^ain  then  froai  it. 
It  is  a  very  severe  HmitalMMi  by  St  James,  **  So 
speak  ye,  and  so  do,  as  they  that  shall  be  judged 
by  the  law  of  Mberty,''  (James  n.  12.)    That  li^ 
berty  that  will  not  be  jagged  by  the  lawi  is  an  lisi* 
lawfiil  laberty ;  and  men  wiM  find,  if  they  are  diit-^ 
g^it  in  seeking,  that  liie  laiw  of  Christ,  whidi  is 
the  jttdge  «f  Christiffii  liberty,  doA  oUige  dl  bis 
followers  to  subaoit  to  the  laws  of  their  lawful 
sovereigns  which  are  not  directly,  and  to  their 
knowledge  contradictory  to  his  own.  Oonsdence 
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18  BO  pure  a  fcMinUb,  Hutt  no  polluted  water  can 
be  drawQ  from  thence ;  and  thei^fore  Si  Peter 
pronounces  a  judgment  upon  thote»  whi^  upon 
their  being  free^  use  their  liberty  for  a  efoak  ef 
malidousnessy  cover  their  wicked  designs  under 
the  liberty  bf  conscience^  and  so  make  God  i 
fiary  to  the  iniquity  he  abhon. 


or  INDUSTRY* 

Montpdlkr^  1670. 
Industry  is  the  cordial  that  nature  hath  provi- 
ded to  cure  all  its  own  infirmities  and  diseases,  and 
to  supply  all  its  defects ;  the  weapon  to  preserve  and 
defend  us  against  all  the  strokes  and  assaults  of 
fortune ;  it  is  that  only  that  conducts  us  through 
any  noble  enterprize  to  a  noble  end :  what  we  ob« 
tain  without  it  is  by  chance;  what  we  obtain  with 
it  is  by  virtue*  It  is  very  great  pity  that  so  power- 
ful an  instrument  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
wicked  men,  who  thereby  gain  such  infinite  advan- 
tages ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  it  is  a  vir* 
tae  which  ill  men  make  use  of  to  very  ill  purposes. 
It  was  the  first  foundation  of  Jeroboam's  great- 
ness :  *'  And  Solomon  seeing  the  young  man  that 
he  was  industrious,  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the 
charge  of  the  house  of  Joseph,''  (1  Kings  ^.  28.) 
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by  which  he  got  credit  and  authority  to  deprive  his 
son  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  dominions.  There 
is  no  art  or  science  that  is  too  difficult  for  industry 
to  attain  to  $  it  is  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  makes  a 
man  understood  and  valued  in  all  countries,  and  by 
all  nations ;  it  is  the  philosopher's  stone,  that  turns 
all  metals,  and  even  stones,  into  gold,  and  suffers  no 
want  to  break  into  its  dwellings ;  it  is  the  north- 
west passage,  that  brings  the  merchant's  ships  as 
soon  40  him  as  he  can  desire :  in  a  word,  it  con- 
quers all  enemies,  and  makes  fortune  itself  pay 
contribution.  If  this  omnipotent  engine  were  ap- 
plied to  all  virtuous  and  worthy  purposes,  it  would 
root  out  all  vice  from  the  world;  for  the  industry 
of  honest  men  is  much  more  powerful  than  the  in- 
dustry of  the  wicked,  which  prevails  not  so  much 
by  its  own  activity,  as  by  the  remissness  and  supine 
laziness  of  their  unwary  enemies.  The  beauty  and 
the  brightness  of  it  appear  most  powerfully  to  our 
observation,  by  the  view  of  the  contempt  and  de- 
formity of  that  which  is  most  opposite  to  it,  idle- 
ness ;  which  enfeebles  and  enervates  the  strength  of 
the  soundest  constitutions,  shrinks  and  stupifies  the 
faculties  of  the  most  vigorous  mind,  and  gives  ail 
the  destroying  diseases  to  body  and  mind,  without 
the  contribution  from  any  other  vice.  Idleness  is 
the  sin  and  the  punishment  of  beggars,  and  should 
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be  detested  by  all  noble  persons,  as  a  disease  pes- 
tilential to  their  fortune  and  their  honour. 

I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  but  the  world 
pays  dear  for  the  folly  of  it,  that  this  transcendent 
qualification  of  industry  is  looked  upon  only  as 
an  assistant  fit  for  vulgar  spirits,  to  which  nature 
hath  not  been  bountiful  in  the  distribution  of  her 
store ;  as  the  refuge  for  dull  and  heavy  men,  who 
have  neither  their  conceptions  or  apprehensions 
within  any  distance,  nor  can  arrive  at  any  ordinary 
design  without  much  labour  and  toil,  and  many 
unnecessary  revolvings>  which  men  of  sharp  and 
pregnant  parts  stand  in  no  need  of,  whose  rich  fancy 
presents  to  them. in  a  moment  the  view  of  all  con- 
tingencies, and  all  that  occurs  to  formal  and  ela- 
borate men  after  all  their  sweat;  that  they  view 
and  survey  and  judge  and  execute,  whilst  the  others 
are  tormenting  thmselves  with  imaginations  of  dif- 
ficulty, till  all  opportunities  are  lost ;  that  it  is  an 
affront  to  the  liberality  of  nature,  and  to  the  ex- 
cellent qualities  she  hath  bestowed  upon  them,  to 
take  pains  to  find  what  they  have  about  them,  and 
to  doubt  that  which  is  most  evident  to  them,  be- 
cause men  who  have  more  dim  sights  cannot  dis- 
cern so  far  as  they  :  and  by  this  haughty  childish- 
ness they  quickly  deprive  themselves  of  the  plenti- 
'ful  supplies  which  nature  hath  given  them,  for  want 
of  nourishment  and  recruits.    If  diligent  qnd  ia*^ 
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ditttrious  men  raise  themselvesy  with  very  ordinary 
assistance  from  nature,  ta  a  great  and  desecved 
beigkt  of  reputatioB  and  honoary  by  their  solid  ac« 
quired  wisdom  and  confessed  judgment,  what  noUe 
fights  woidd  such  men  make  with  equal  industry 
who  are  likewise  liberally  endowed  with  the  advan- 
tages  of  nature  i  And  without  that  assistance,  ex- 
perience mdces  it  manifest  unto  us,  that  those  ear-r 
]y  buddings,  how  vigorous  soever  they  appear,  if 
they  are  neglected  and  uncultivated  by.  serious  la- 
bour, they  wither  and  fade  away  without  produ- 
cing any  thing  that  is  notaUe.  Tally's  rule  to  bis 
orator  is  as  true  in  all  conditions  of  life,  Q^umhim 
deiraxit  ex  stwUo^  tankm  amisit  ex  gloria. 


or  SIGKKBSS. 

MontpelUeTf  1670. 
'<  Hbalth  and  a  good  estate  of  body  are  above 
all  gold,  and  a  strong  body  above  infinite  wealth,'* 
says  the  son  of  $irach,(Ecc.  xxx.  15*)  and  thegreat- 
est  benefit  of  health  is,  that  whilst  it  lasts,  the  mind 
enjoys  its  full  vigour ;  whereas  sickness,  by  the  dis- 
temper of  the  body,  discomposes  tbe  mind  as  much, 
and  deprives  its  faculties  of  ail  their  lustre.  Sickness 
and  pain,  which  is  always  attended  with  want  of 
sleep,  disturb^  if  not  confound,  the  thoughts,  and 
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rob  tbem  of  all  their  serenity ;  and  infose  broken 
and  melancholy  and  irresolute  imaginationg,  which 
are  as  grievous  and  as  painful  as  the  sickness  itsel£ 
It  is  one  of  God's  kindest  messt)ngers,  to  put  us 
in  mind  of  our  folly  and  incogitance*  and  excess 
in  health;  and  how  discomposed  and  dtsconsolato 
soever  k  renders  our  thoughts,  it  awakens  those 
wMch  have  Umg  slept,  and  presents  many  things 
to  our  dewrest  view,  which  we  had  laid  aside  never 
to  be  thought  of  more.  Our  memory  is  much 
more  at  our  own  disposal  in  our  bealtbt  when  n^« 
ligence,  mirth  and  jollity  have  introduced  such  an 
incogitao<y,  that  we  seldom  remember  any  thing 
that  may  trouble  us ;  and  if  any  thing  of  that  kind 
intrude  into  our  thoughts  we  have  many  sorts  of 
remedies  to  drive  it  from  tbeqc^:  but  sickness 
rouses  up  that  &culty ;  and^  above  all«  suffers  us 
not  to  forget  any  thing  of  that  which  gives  us  most 
trouble  in  remembering.  Every  ambitious  and  every 
nttUdous  thought  of  our  own,  of  which  nobody 
can  accuse  us,  every  proud  and  iajurk^us  word*  of 
which  nobody  dares  accuse  us,  and  every  insolent 
and  unlawful  action^  which  nobody  will  take  upon 
them  to  controul,  present  themselves  clearly  to  our 
view  in  their  most  naked  dress,  and  will  not  su&r 
us  to  sleep  when  oar  bodily  pain  and  sickness  in* 
lenmt  enough  to  give  us  that  ease:  they  are  now 
as  importun^e  and  insolent  towards  us  as  they 
02 
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have  been  heretofore  towards  others ;  and  take  re- 
venge, on  the  behalf  of  those  towards  whom  we 
have  been  injurious,  upon  ourselves.  And  in  this 
excellent  perspective,  through  which  we  see  all  our 
&ults  and  all  our  foHies  without  varnish  or  dis- 
guise, it  is  probable  we  may  discern  more  than  our 
physicians  can  inform  us,  the  very  natural  cause 
of  that  sickness  and  distemper  under  which  we  la- 
bour, from  some  excess  long  since  committed  and 
now  punished.  And  God  forbid  that  these  unwill- 
ing and  unwelcome  recollections  should  not  make 
that  impression  and  reformation  in  us  which  they 
ought  to  do !  which  were  to  disappoint  God's  mes- 
senger.  Sickness,  of  the  effect  for  which  he  was 
sent ;  and  which  indeed  is  the  only  way  to  recover 
our  health,  or  a  much  better  and  more  lasting' 
health  than  that  which  we  have  lost.  But  yet  we 
may  lawfully  and  piously  say,  that  all  these  recol- 
lections and  reflections,  which  we  cannot  avoid  in 
sickness,  and  which  in  that  season  may  as  natur^- 
ly  produce  despair  as  repentance,  are  much  more 
^seasonable,  much  more  advantageous  in  healthy 
when  our  memory  can  much  more  deliberately  re- 
proach us,  and  all  our  faculties  can  perform  their 
offices  towards  such  a  repentance,  as  may  in  some 
degree  repair  the  ill  we  have  done,  as  well  as  ac« 
knowledge  it,  and  confirm  us  in  such  a  firm  habit 
of  virtues,  as  no  temptation  may  have  strength 
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enough  to  corrupt  us.  A  man  may  as  reasoa- 
ably  expect,  by  one  week's  good  husbandry,  to  re- 
pair the  breaches  and  wastes  which  he  hath  made 
in  his  fortune  by  seven  years  licence  and  excess, 
as  to  repair  and  satisfy  for  the  enormities  and  trans  > 
gressions  of  his  life  in  sickness,  that  it  the  fore- 
runner of  death,  and  always  most  intolerable  to 
them  who  have  put  off  all  thoughts  till  then»  and 
which  at  that  time  crowd  in  upon  him  rather  to 
oppress  than  inform  hinu  The  truth  is,  men  ought 
to  have  no  other  business  to  do  in  sickness  than  to 
die ;  which,  when  the  thoughts  are  least  disturbed,  - 
iioknesa  only  mak^  tboni  willing  to  do. 


OF  PATIENCB. 

f 
Montpellkr^  1610. 

Patience  is  a  Christian  virtue  a  habit  of  the 

nund,  that  doth  not  only  bear  and  sufier  contume- 

liesy  reproach,  and  oppression,  but  extracts  ail  the 

fenom  out  of  them,  and  compounds  a  cordial  out 

of  the  ingrediente,  that  preserves  the  health,  and 

even  restores  the  cheerfulness  of  the  countenance, 

and  works  miracles  in  many  respects;  and  under 

this  notion  we  have  in  another  place  taken  a  view 

of  it :  we  will  consider  it  now,  only  as  it  is  a  moral 

virtue,  a  temper  of  mind  that  controuls  pr  resists 
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all  Che  bratisli  effects  of  choler,  uiger,  and  rage; 
and  in  this  regard  it  works  miracles  too ;  it  pre- 
Tents  the  inconveniences  and  indecencies  which 
anger  would  produce/  and  diverts  the  outrages 
whieh  choler  and  rage  would  commits  if  it  be  not 
slulrp-righted  enough  to  prevent  danger^  it  is  com- 
posed and  resolute  enough  to  resist  and  repel  the 
aisault ;  and,  by  kee^nng  all  the  iaculties  awake^  is 
very  rarely  Sttrprised»  and  quickly  discerns  any 
advantages  which  are  offered,  because  its  reamm 
lit  never  disturbed,  much  less  confounded.  There 
is  no  question  but  where  this  excellent  blessed  tern* 
per  is  the  efiect  of  deliberation,  and  the  observation 
of  the  folly  and  madness  of  sudden  passion,  it  must 
constitute  the  greatest  perfection  of  wisdom;  but 
it  hath  in  itself  so  much  of  virtue  and  advantage»- 
that  when  it  proceeds  from  the  heaviness  of  the 
constitution^  and  from  some  defect  in  the  faculties, 
it  is  not  wholly  without  use  and  benefit ;  it  may 
possibly  not  do  so  much  good  as  more  s[Hrigfatly 
and  active  men  use  to  perform,  but  then  it  never 
does  the  harm  that  quick  and  hasty  men  are  com- 
monly guilty  of;  and  as  fire  is  much  easier  and 
sooner  kindled  than  it  is  extinguished,  we  frequent- 
ly find  dull  and  phlegmatic  persons  sooner  at- 
tain to  a  warmth  and  maturity  of  judgment,  and  to 
a  wonderful  discerning  of  what  ought  or  ought  not 
to  be  done,  than  men  of  quicker  and  more  subtle 
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parte  ttf  natttre,  who  seldom  bear  cogUandi  kUn* 
rem  :  whereas  the  other,  by  continual  thinking, 
repair  the  defecte  of  nature,  and  with  industry  8up« 
ply  themseWes  with  that  which  nature  refused  to 
give  them.  All  men  obeerrey  in  the  litigation  of 
the  schools^  that  the  cidm  aod  undisturbed  dispii* 
tante  maintain  their  point  and  pursue  their  end 
much  more  efficaciously  than  their  angry  and  ve- 
hement adversariesy  whose  passions  lead  them  into 
absurd  conoessionaand  undiscemed  contradictions; 
all  the  amtntious  designs  for  honour  and  prefer* 
menCf  all  the  violent  pursuits  of  pleasure  and  profit, 
are  but  disputations  and  contentions  to  maintain 
their  theses,  to  compass  that  which  men  have  a 
mind  to  obtain  ;  and  though  the  boldest  men  do 
sometimes  possess  themselves  of  the  prize,  it  is  but 
sometimes,  and  when  it  is  not  warily  guarded: 
the  dispassionate  candidates  are  not  so  often  dis« 
j^puintedy  nor  so  easily  discoursed ;  they  are  in« 
tent  and  advancing^  when  the  others  hav^  give6 
over;  and  then  they  enjoy  what  they  get  with 
much  more  satisfaction,  because  they  pursued  with 
less  greediness.  Angry  and  choleric  men  are  as 
vngratefuland  unsociable  as  thunder  and  lightning, 
bemg  in  themselves  all  storm  and  tempeste ;  but 
quiet  and  easy  natures  are  like  foir  weather,  weU 
come  to  all,  and  acceptable  to  all  men ;  they  gather 
togeAer  what  the  other  disperses,  and  reconcile 
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all  whom  the  other  incenses ;  as  they  have  the  good 
will  and  the  good  wishes  of  all  other  men,  so  they 
have  the  full  possession  of  themselves,  have  all 
their  own  thoughts  at  peace,  and  enjoy  quiet  and 
ease  in  their  own  fortunes  how  streight  soever; 
whereas  the  other  neither  love,  nor  are  beloved, 
and  make  war  the  more  faintly  upon  others,  be- 
cause they  have  no  peace  within  themselves ;  and 
though  they  are  very  ill  company  to  every  body ' 
else,  they  are  worst  of  all  to  themselves,  which  is^ 
a  punishment  that  nature  hath  provided  for  them 
who  delight  in  being  vexatious  and  uneasy  to 
•thers« 


09  REPENTANCB. 

Sept  8,  l<>e9. 
Repentance  is  the  greatest  business  we  have  to 
do  in  this  world,  and  the  only  harbinger  we  can 
send  before  us  to  provide  for  our  aoconmiodation 
in  the  next ;  it  is  the  only  token  we  ^san  carry  with 
us  thither  of  our  being  Christians,  which  is  the  only 
title  and  claim  we  can  make  to  be  admitted  into 
heaven.  It  was  the  only  doctrine  the  prophets 
preached  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  reception  of 
our  Saviour;  and  we  may  justly  believe  that  his 
coming  was  the  longer  deferred,  by  the  little  growth 
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that  doctrine  had  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  it  was 
the  principal  doctrine  he  chose  to  preach  himself 
after  he  was  come,  to  make  his  coming  eiFectual^ 
and  to  make  way  for  Christianity,  of  which  they 
were  otherwise  incapable.  There  is  not,  it  may  be, 
a  consideration  in  the  whole  history  of  the  life  and 
death  of  our  Saviour,  upon  the  ground  and  end  of 
his  being  born,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
living  and  dying,  which  ought  to  affect  us  more  with 
sorrow  and  amazement,  than  that  this  precious 
antidote,  which  can  only  expel  that  poispn  which 
must  otherwise  destroy  us,   that  this  sovereign 
repentance  is  so  little  thought  of,  so  little  consider- 
ed, so  little  understood,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is 
not,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  so  little  practi- 
sed.    It  is  wonderful  with  some  horror,  that  there 
is  not  one  Christian  in  the  world,  how  different 
soever  in  other  opinions,  who  doth  profess  to  have 
any  hope  of  salvation  without  repentance,  and  yet 
that  there  are  so  few  who  take  any  pains  to  be 
informed  of  it,  or  know  how  to  practise  it.     It  is 
almost  the  only  point  of  faith  upon  which  there  is 
no  controversy ;  as  if  there  were  a  general  conspi- 
racy to  make  no  words  of  it,  lest  it  should  suppress 
all  other  discords  and  contentions.    It  were  to  be' 
wished  therefore  that  all  particular  persons,  who 
have  any  sense  of  conscience,  or  so  much  as  a  desire 
ta  lire  innocently  for  the  future^  that  they  ipay  die 
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comfortably,  would  seriously  apply  themselves  to 
weigh  well  what  that  repentance  in  truth  is,  which 
they  themselves  think  to  be  necessary  to  their  sal- 
▼ation,  and  .without  which  they  even  know  that 
they  cannot  be  saved;  that  they  may  neither  be 
imposed  upon  by  others,  nor  impose  upon  them** 
selves,  by  imagining  it  to  be  a  perfunctory  duty,  to 
be  taken  up  and  performed  when  they  have  a  mind 
to  it,  and  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  they  have  need 
of  it.  And  it  may  be  kingdoms  and  states  cannot 
find  a  better  expedient  for  their  own  peace  and  se» 
curity,  and  for  the  composiBg  the  minds  and  affec<« 
tions  of  their  subjects,  than  for  some  time  to  silence 
all  disputes  in  religicm,  and  to  enjoin  all  preachers 
in  their  pulpits  and  their  conversation,  only  to  incul- 
€i4e  the  doctrine  of  repentance ;  that  as  all  people 
confess  the  necessity  and  profess  the  practice  of  it, 
so  they  may  be  so  well  instructed  and  informed  of 
the  true  nature  and  obligations  of  it,  that  they  may 
know  themselves  whether  they  do  practise  it,  and 
whether  they  are  so  well  prepared  for  their  last 
journey  as  they  believe  or  in^gine  themselvea. 
to  be. 

Repentance  then  isa  godly  sorrowfor  having  dona 
or  committed  soqiewhat  that  God  hath  forbidden 
them  to  do,  or  for  having  omitted  to  do  somewhat 
that  he  hath  commanded  usto  do»  and  which  was 
in  our  power  to  have  done.    Where  there  is  no 
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mnoiWp  there  can  be  na  repentance ;  and  where 
the  ■emir  u  not  godly,  (here  can  be  no  true 
lepentance*  The  cooBcience  mutt  be  tnmbleA 
and  afflietedl  ibr  baling  o&nded  Ood,  and  priaci- 
pafiy  for  th«l»  before  it  can  prochice  repentance. 
Too  manyare  sorry,  yery  sorry,  for  having  lest  their 
time  in  ponaing  a  sin  without  effect,  without  cem- 
pmnng  their  desire ;  but  this  is  far  from  repentance^ 
and  they  are  as  ready  fbr  the  like  new  ei^agement 
upon  any  new  opportnnity.  Whereas  a  godly  sor* 
TOW  exempts  a  man  from  such  temptation,  md  sa 
fortifies  him  i^nst  it,  that  all  the  advantages  of 
the  worhi  could  not  again  prevail  with  him  to  com- 
mit the  same  sin  of  which  he  repents,  because  he 
so  grievously  ofended  God  in  tlie  commitment. 
The  son  of  Sirach  could  not  think  oi  my  tbiag 
so  contradictory  and  ridiculous,  as  of  a  man  that 
&steth  for  his  sins,  and  goeth  again  and  doth  the 
same;  who  will  hear  his  prayer,  or  what  doth  his 
hondifii^  profit  him  ?  Grod  only  knows  how  far  the 
most  serious  and  unfeigned  repentance  ivill  enable 
and  strengthen  us  to  resist  future  temptation ;  but 
we  may  all  know  that  it  is  no  repentance  at  all, 
that  is  not  attended  with  a  first  resolution  never  to 
fidl  into  the  same  sin  again,  whereof  he  makes  a 
true  repentance;  and  we  may  piously  believe, 
that  God  will  support  that  hearty  repentonce  to 
that  degree,  that  we  shall  never  fall  into  the  same 
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again  ;  aud  if  we  do  find  ourselves  prone  to  it 
hereafter,  we  have  much  more  reason  to  conclude 
^t  our  repentance  was  not  sincere,  than  thiit 
repentance  hath  not  strength  enough  to  secure  us 
against  such  assaults.  Without  doubt  we  ought 
not  to  flatter  ourselves  with  an  opinion  or  imagina- 
tion that  we  do  repent,  if  we  do*  not  sensibly  feel 
such  a  resolution :  that  declaration  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  (vi.  4, 5, 6.)  hath  very  much  of  horror 
in  it ;  <^  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once 
enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift, 
and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  re- 
new them  again  to  repentance ;  since  they  crucify 
to  themselves  the  son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him 
to  an  open  sliame."  Hqw  far  soever  it  may  please 
God  to  exercise  his  mercy  even  to  those  who  are 
io  miserably  fallen,  of  which  no  man  can  presume, 
sure  it  ought  to  terrify  all  men  from  that  impudent 
impiety,  as  to  gratify  their  lust,  or  their  intemper- 
ance, or  their  rapine,  with  a  resolution.to  repent 
when  they  have  done,  and  so  make  that  presump- 
tion a  stalking-horse  to  the  worst  wickedness  and 
villainy.  Such  deliberation  and  contemplation  upon 
God's  mercy  is  more  prophaneness  and  blasphem}', 
than  rejecting  him  out  of  our  thoughts,  or  con- 
cluding that  he  cares  not  what  we  do>    And  yet 
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there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  thitt  in  so  frequent 
confessions  andas frequent  absolutions,  there  woukL 
not  still  remain  the  commission  of  the  same  sins  in 
the  same  person,  if  they  did  not  play  with  repent* 
ance,  and  believe  they  might  have  it  whenever 
they  call  for  it  St  Paul  tells  us,  (Rom,  ii.  4.) 
<<  that  the  goodness  <tf  God  leadeth  us  to  repent- 
ance;" and  men  may  as  reasonably  believe  that 
they  may  be  saved  without  repentance,  as  that 
he  wiU  lead  those  to  repentance^  who,  upon  the 
confidence  of  it,  have  given  their  hands  to  the 
deviJ,  to  be  led  by  him  out  of  all  the  roads  which 
lead  to  repentance.  There  are  a  sort  of  cordial^, 
which  are  purposely  made  to  be  administered  only 
in  extremity,  when  nature  is  ready  to  expire,  and 
not  able  to  perform  its  functions ;  but  as  those 
cordials  do  not  often  work  the  wished  effect,  so 
they  are  very  often  forgotten  to  be  applied,  or  ap- 
plied too  late,  when  nature  is  spent  and  not  able 
to  receive  them.  If  this  sovereign  cordial  of  re- 
pentance be  laid  aside  to  the  last  extremity,  till 
nature  is  so  far  decayed,  that  no  vice  hath  strength 
enough  to  contend,  or  be  importunate  for  any  fur« 
ther  compliance,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  be  then  for- 
gotten, and  faith  be  not  strong  enough  to  call  for 
it,  or  U>  look  for  any  benefit  from  it ;  and  though 
it  can  never  come  unseasonably,  or  unprofitably, 
or  too  late,  yet  it  m^y  be  deferred  so  long,  that  it 
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may  not  come  at  all;  which  they  hanre  great  i 
to  apprehend,  who  find  by  experience  tfiat  the 
longer  they  drfer  k,  the  leas  mind  and  indinatmi 
they  hftve  to  finish  it ;  as  baDkrupte  have  least  mmd 
to  look  over  and  examine  their  own  accounts. 

It  is  a  common  enrori  and  the  greater  and  more 
Buschievoos  for  being  so  commott,  to  believe  that 
repentance  best  becomes  and  most  concerns  dying 
men*  Indeed,  what  is  necessary  every  hour  of 
our  life  is  necessary  in  the  hour  of  death  to€»^  and 
as  long  as  he  livea  he  will  have  need  of  repent- 
ance, and  therefore  it  is  necessary  in  the  hour  of 
death  too;  but  he  who  hath  constantly  exercised 
himself  in  it  in  hit  health  and  vigour,  will  do  it  with 
less  pain  in  his  sickness  and  weakness ;  and  he  who 
hath  practised  it  all  his  life,  will  do  it  with  more 
ease  and  less  perplexity  in  the  hour  of  his  death  t 
as  he  who  hath  diligently  cast  up  every  page  of  a 
brge  account,  will  better  be  able  to  state  the  whole 
sum  upon  a  little  warning  in  the  last  leaf,  than  he 
can  do  which  must  look  over  every  one  of  them. 
Repentance  is  as  necessary  to  living  as  to  dying 
well;  and  being  carefully  and  constantly  practised, 
makes  our  lives  as  profitable  as  our  deaths  comfort- 
able ;  and  the  world  receives  more  benefit  by  our 
living  well  than  by  our  djring  well.  The  frequent 
revolving  our  own  errors,  follies,  and  defects,  the 
correcting  and  subduing  our  passions  and  our  ap*' 
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pedCes,  idl  which  is  repentancey  makes  tn  wiser 
and  honesteTy  and  so  more  prosperous  in  the  eyes 
of  mea;  aad  a  aerious  reodiection  of  what  we 
have  done  aaaiss  towards  other  meo  and  towards 
ounelTes,  is  not  out  of  the  way  to  a  repentance 
lor  having  ofiended  the  Diviae  Prov^ence :  they 
who  do  believe  (as  the  best  men  surely  do)  that 
there  is  no  di^  of  their  life  (from  the  time  that 
they  knew  the  difierenoe  between  good  and  bad) 
m  wliich  they  have  not  thoogfat,  or  said,  or  done 
somewhat,  for  which  th^  need  ibigtveness  from 
Godand  ooan,  cannot  doubt  but  that  they  have  ar» 
goment  for  repentance  every  day ;  and  the  ofiner 
they  make  those  reooilections,  tiie  more  cheerfully 
they  iive  and  the  more  cheerMly  they  die:  and  the 
hying  those  troublesome  matters  aside  and  fbrget- 
ting  them,  will  not  serve  their  turni  and  gives  very 
diort  ease  ;  no  man  can  presume  so  much  upon  an 
HI  memory^  but  that  mwiy  things  will  occur  to  him 
whidi  he  had  rather  forget^  and  in  seasons  in  whidh 
he  IS  most  tsoubled  to  remember  them ;  and  there- 
fine  it  was  no  iU  answer  liiat  he  g^e  to  one  who 
efiered  to  teach  him the  art-efraeraory,  that  he  Ta* 
ther  desired  the  art  of  forget^Be^ness  ;  meminena 
mam  qwuB  noUet.    The  only  way  to  Iceep  the  con* 
science  in  a  post»re  of  confidence^  and  that  it  may 
not  be  expressed  (aad  no  tyranny  is  so  insuppor* 
taUe  aa  the  oppressioB  of  oonscience^  I  mean  the 
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oppression  it  suffers  from  its  own  guilt)  is  frequent- 
ly to  represent  to  its  naked  view  all  its  deformities ; 
which  insensibly  produces  sadness  and  remorse, 
and  caution  against  future  assaults;  and  we  have  it 
only  in  our  choice»  whether  we  will  then  call  them 
before  us  and  take  a  prospect  of  them,  muster  them 
in  all  their  colours,  when  we  can  upon  the  matter 
disarm  them,  by  extracting  all  their  venom  and 
poison  with  an  unfeigned  repentance,  or  let  them 
call  and  break  ia  upon  us  when  we  are  weak  and 
in  pain,  and  not  able  to  bear  the  surprise*  The 
philosopher  thought  it  an  unanswerable  reason, 
why  he  should  take  an  exact  scrutiny  of  his  own 
faults  and  follies,  and  not  endeavour  to  hide  them 
from  himself  by  forgetting  them,  because  upon  the 
'  view  of  them  he  could  say  unto  himself  (for  he 
knew  not  whether  to  rejoice  else)  vide  ne  istud 
amplius  JaciaSf  nunc  tibi  ignosco;  though  his  ovni 
pardon  will  not  serve  his  turn,  if  he  be  sincer^  in 
the  discovery  he  is  like  to  find  a  pardon  more  easily 
from  God,  than  it  may  be  he  can  obtain  from  him* 
self.  Since  then  there  is  so  frequent  occasion  and 
80  constant  a  benefit  in  the  reiterating  and  repeat- 
ing our  repentance,  and  so  manifest  danger  in  the 
delaying  it,  methinks  all  men  should  think  it  mere 
madness  to  put  it  off  an  hour ;  and  when  they  are 
not  willing  that  any  benefit  they  affect  in  this  world 
should  be  defei:red  or  kept  back  from  them  an  hour> 
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they  should  yet  defer  that,  which  must  make  their 
passage  to,  aad  their  station  in^  the  other  world 
miserable  above  or  beyond  the  most  fertile  ima« 
gination :  and  as  men  who  are  to  travel  through 
an  enemy's  country  cannot  be  too  solicitous  and 
scnipuious  in  exwoiining  every  clause  and  expres- 
sion in  their  pass^  and  that  no  word  be  left  out 
which  may  endanger  their  security  in  their  journey, 
nor  too  punctual  in  observing  the  limits  and  re« 
straints  and  conditions  included  therein,  so  they 
cannot  intently  and  industriously  enough  consider 
this  more  important  pass  of  their  repentance,  which 
must  conduct  them  through  more  dangerous  and 
intricate  ways,  that  it  be  sincere,  and  not  liable 
to  any  tergiversations,  nor  without  any  of  those 
marks  and  tokens  which  may  manifest  the  veracity 
of  it  to  others,  as  well  as  raise  a  confidence  in  them- 
selves of  itft  security :  nor  can  they  use  too  much 
diligence  to  raise  this  confidence,  which  concerns 
them  so  much,  and  which,  above  all  the  indulgence 
and  encouragement  they  can  receive  from  others, 
can  only  make  their  journey  comfortable  to  them- 
selves. 

Acknowledgment  is  not  a  circumstance,  but  a 
necessary  foundation  of  repentance ;  he  that  doth 
not  believe  he  hath  done  amiss,  cannot  entertain 
a  true  sorrow,  and  hath  less  reason  to  recent ;  and 
if  he  doth  believe  it,  he  must  acknowledge  it  be- 
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fore  he  can  truly  repent  Hub  Chnstkn  dvitjy  thig 
essential  and  inseparable  part  of  repentance,  mmt 
be  seriously  thought  upon  and  studied :  it  is  the 
scare- crow  that  frights  men  from  repeiitanoe,  sets 
up  honour  to-contest  widi  eonscieoce,  and  makes 
shame  so  impudent  as  to  contradict  confession. 
He  \rho  stoops  to  the  lowest  and  ihe  basest  Mts 
and  actions  to' commit  a  wickedness,  would  be 
exempted  by  honour  irom  acknowledging  it ;  and 
he'  that  cannot  be  restrained  by  modesty  from 
the  most  impudent  transgressions,  would  be  absol- 
ved by  shame  from  making  any  confession  of  it ; 
and  yet  will  not  have  it  doubted  but  that  he  w 
truly  penitent.  What  is  this  but  mocking  God 
Almighty,  and  hoping  to  get  into  Heaven  by  a 
counterfeit  and  forged  pass,  which  wdl  not  get  ad« 
mittance  into  honourable  company,  which  never 
remits  an  injury  without  a  full  acknowledgment 
and  entreaty  of  foi^iveness  i  It  is  a  bare-fiieed  as* 
sertion,  owned  and  urged  commonly  by  those,  who, 
being  by  m  success  brought  to  tiie  brink  of  deifMur^ 
carry  themselves  only  to  the  l»rink  of  repentanoey 
That  repentance  is  an  act  of  the  heart  towards  Grod 
alone,  for  some  sin  oomErantted  against  his  divine 
Majesty,  and  a  begging  of  his  pardon ;  and  thei^ 
fbre  the  acloEiowiedgkig  that  sin  to  him  alone,  and 
renouncing  it  with  all  die  resolution  imaginable 
never  to  fall  into  the  Ifte  againi  is  suffideaty  anA 
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need  not  be  attended  with  aniy  public  acknowledg- 
ment ;  which  ^ould  only  expose  them  to  the  scorn 
and  reproach  of  other  men.  It  may  be  so ;  there 
may  be  such  sins,  as  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the 
hearty  which  can  be  known  only  to  God ;  and  it 
may  be,  some  sinful  actions  too,  the  acknowledg- 
ment Whereof,  particularly  taGod  himself,  may  be 
sufficient;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  them  m' 
pubUc,  how  innocently  soever  intended,  may  be^ 
little  less  sinful,  than  the  entertaining  and  commit- 
ting them*  There  are  thoughts  and  inclmations,' 
and  argumentations  of  the  heart,  which,  though 
subdued  and  repented,  may^  being  communicated 
to  others,  propt^ate  vice  in  them,  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  thoughts  of  repentance  ;  and  the  very 
commission  of  some  sins  which  the  world  can  take 
no  notice  of,  would  be  much  aggravated  (though 
piously  repented  of)  by  a  public  acknowledgment, 
which,  in  many  respects,  and  justly,  would  be  ac« 
companied  with  shame  and  reproach ;  and  iti  such 
cases,  secret  and  heairty  repentance  and  acknow- 
ledgment to  God  alone,  may  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure his  pardon  and  absolution.  But  when  the 
case  is  not  of  this  nature,  nor  made  up  of  these 
circumstances;  when  the  sins  and  transgressions 
are  public  and  notorious ;  when  many  men  have 
received  the  injury,  and  undergone  the  damage 
and  reproach ;  when  my  neighbour  hath  been  de* 

vol..  I.  H 
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fraaded  by  my  rapine  and  injustice,  or  traduced 
by  my  slanders  and  calumny ;  the  acknowledgment 
ought  to  be  as  public  as  the  ofience :  nor  can  a 
secret  confession  to  God  alone  constitute  his  re- 
pentance, when  others  are  injured,  though  he  be 
most  dishonoured ;  and  we  may,  without  breach 
of  charity,  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  fiunt  repentance, 
that  hath  not  strength  enough  to  come  into  the 
air,  and  to  beg  pardon  and  reconcilement  of  those 
whom  the  penitent  hath  oifended.  True  repentance 
is  a  very  severe  magistrate,  and  will  strip  off  all 
that  shelter  and  covering  which  would  make  the 
stripes  to  be  less  sensibly  felt,  and  reckons  shame 
an  essential  part  of  the  punishment.  It  is  a  rough 
physician,  that  draws  out  the  blood  that  inflames, 
and  purges  out  the  humours  which  corrupt  or  an- 
noy the  vitals ;  leaves  no  phlegm  to  cherish  envy, 
nor  no  choler  and  melancholy  to  engender  pride  i 
and  will  rather  reduce  the  body  to  a  skeleton,  than 
suffer  those  pernicious  humours  to  have  a  source, 
from  whence  they  may  abound  again  to  infest  the 
body  or  the  mind.  True  repentance  is  inspired 
with  so  much  humility,  that  it  feare  nothing  so 
much  as  to  receive  too  much  respect  or  coun- 
tenance ;  and  is  glad  to  meet  with  men  as  proud 
and  cruel  as  those  sins  were  which  are  repented, 
and  receives  reproach  and  shame  as  bracelets  and 
garlands  which  become  it«    They,  who  will  not 
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willingly  adcnowledge  to  those  personB  who  have 
been  injured  by  them,  that  they  have  done  them 
wrong,  h^ve  made  but  a  half  acknowledgment^  and 
half  repentance  to  God  himself;  have  not  put  in 
that  security  which  can  only  give  them  credit^  that 
they  will  not  clo  the  same  again ;  nor  laid  that  ob- 
ligation upon  themselves,  which  would  startle  them 
when  they  shall  be  about  to  do  it  again*  Men  are 
not  ao  easily  tempted  to  commit  the  same  offence 
BgjBmf  and  to  the  same  man,  which  they  have  be- 
fore committed  and  acknowledged  to  the  same  per- 
son ;  and  men  may  reasonably  doubt,  that  they 
will  not  only  be  inclined  to  do  the  same  when  they 
have  the  same  opportunity,  but  that  they  resolve 
to  do  it,  when  they  pretend  to  repent,  and  refuse 
to  acknowledge  it :  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  man 
who  la  penitent  in  truth,  to  give  ai^y  reasons  against 
this  acknowledgment,  which  will  not  bring  a  great 
blemish  upon  his  repentance,  and  make  the  sin- 
cerity thereof  to  be  justly  doubted. 

Beudes  the  discredit  which  this  want  of  particu- 
lar acknowledgment  exposes  their  repentance  to» 
and  the  juat  ground  it  administers  to  suspect  the 
truth  and  reality  thereof,  it  deprives  the  penitent 
(if  we  may  so  call  him)  of  very  great  benefit  and 
advantage  he  might  receive  thereby :  how  far  he 
can  reconcile  himself  to  heaven  without  it,  is  worth 
at  least  a  very  serious  doubt ;  but  it  is  plain  enough, 
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thaft  wiljiout  it,  a  reconciliation  with  men,  which 
is  y^ry  desirable  by  all  good  Christians,  is  absolute- 
ly impossible.  Acknowledgment  makes  all  ac- 
counts even,  often  satisfies  them>  and  stops  all  far- 
ther demands;  infallibly  it  prevents  the  asperity 
in  demanding ;  without  it  the  debt  remains  still* 
with  the  anger  and  indignation  of  the  creditor : 
the  debt,  how  desperate  soever,  is  due ;  and  if  it 
can  never  be  recovered,  it  will  alwa3r8  be  objected ; 
nor  is  there  any  ether  way  to  raze  out  the  memory 
of  ity  but  a  free  remitting  it,  which  is  often  due  to 
the  acknowledgment.  Acts  of  state  and  indemnity 
may  extinguish  all  penalties  and  punishments  to' 
i  be  inflicted  by  law,  for  faults  committed  and  in- 
juries received ;  and  acts  of  oblivion  may  so  fklr 
oblige  men  to  forget  the  injuries  they  have  reofei- ' 
▼ed,  as  neither  to  reproach  or  upbraid  those  who 
did  them,  or  to  require  satisfaction  for  the  damage  ; 
but  no  such  acts,  nor  any  authority  under  heateii^ 
can  take  away  the  obligation  of  repentance,  or  in*" 
hibit  acknowledgment,  which  is  a  branch  of  repent- 
ance, though  it  cannot  be  exacted  by  any  eairthly 
tribunal*  He  that  performs  this  acknowledgment^ 
and  hath  therewith  made  his  repentance  perfect, 
hath  made  his  peace  with  God,  and  hath  done  his 
part  towards  dcnng  it  with  men ;  and  if  it  be  refused, 
by  them,  he  hath  made  himself  superior  or  at  leaiE^ 
so  equal  to  them,  that  his  former  injustice  hatb 
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not  so.  evil  an  aspect  as  to  frighthim,  and  they  who 
were  injured  haye  only  gotten  an  argument  of  re- 
pentance. If  acknowledgement  bore  no  other 
fi-uit  but  thisy  that  (it  disburthens  the  breast  of  a 
weight  that  would  sink  it,  and  makes  men  stand 
upon  the  same  level  with  those  who  were  before 
superior  to  them;  that  it  makes  the  reproaches 
which  were  before  due  tothemi  turn  afterwards  to 
be  guilt  in  the  reproacher ;  it  would  be  a  full  re- 
compence  for  any  pains  in  the  performance,  and 
would  pay  a  great  debt  with  a  little  money  :  but 
when  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  can  only  be  known 
to  the  searcher  of  the  heart,  and  there  is  an  evi- 
dence due  to  men  of  the  integrity  of  the  heart, 
especially  when  the  malice  and  corruption  of  it 
hath  been  too  notorious ;  men  owe  it  to  themselves, 
to  their,  reputation,  to  their  peace  of  mbd,  to  make 
their  sorrow  for  what  they  have  done  amiss  as 
manifest  as  the  worst  of  their  actions  have  been; 
and  the  more  they  are  delighted  with  their  repent- 
ance (as  a  greater  joy  and  delight  there  cannot 
be  in  this  world  than  in  repentance^)  the  more 
delight  they  take  in  full  and  frequent  acknowledg- 
ment to  those  wliom  they  have  offended.  Repent- 
ance is  not  a.  barren  tree,  that  bears  only  leaves 
for  shadow  and  repose ;  but  a  tree  that  *^  brings 
forth  fruit  meet  for  repentance  :'*  without  such 
fruit  it  must  **  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire," 
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(Matt  ill.  7>  8.)  and  acknowledgment  is  the  least 
precious  firuit  it  can  bear.  Nothing  so  common 
amongst  persons  of  the  highest  quality  and  degree, 
when  death  approaches*  whose  very  aspect  files  off 
all  those  rough  and  unsmooth  appearances^  and 
mortifies  aU  haughty  imagination  of  a  ^ulty  and 
qualification  to  do  wrong,  as  for  great  men  to 
acknowledge  and  ask  pardon  of  their  meanest  ser- 
vants, whom  they  have  tr^ted  unkindly ;  and  for 
princes  themselveif  to  confess  injuries  they  have 
done,  and  to  desire  forgiveness  of  their  poorest 
subjects.  And  without  doubt,  what  becomes  a 
man  upon  his  death  bed,  would  become  him  better 
in  his  full  and  perfect  health  ;  it  may  possibly  do 
Ittmself  good  then,  but  undoubtedly  it  would  not 
have  done  him  less  before,  and  his  example  would 
have  been  much  more  beneficial  to  others. 

As  acknowledgment  is  necessary  with  reference 
to  persons,  so  it  is  no  less  with  reference  to  places  ; 
they  who  have  taught  and  published  any  doctrine 
which  they  then  thought  to  be  true,  and  have  since 
hee»  convinced  of  the  error  and  falsehood  of  it,  are 
bound  to  declare  in  the  same  places,  or  as  publicly, 
such  their  conviction ;  and  to  take  as  much  pains 
to  convince  their  auditory  of  the  error,  as  they  did 
before  to  lead  them  into  it.  And  this  is  an  inge- 
nuity becoming  an  honest  man,  and  inseparable 
fr6m  repentance ;  and  the  greatest X^harity  that  caa 
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he  shewed  towards  those  who  renounce  such  pub- 
lication^  is,  to  believe  that  they  are  not  sorry^  nor 
repent  what  they  haye  done ;  and  there  can  be  no 
obligation  in  conscience  upon  any  man  to  say  he 
is  sorry  when  he  is  not  sorry;  but  to  believe  that 
he  doth  repent,  and  yet  not  think  fit  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  doth  so,  is  impossible.  They  who 
have  preached  sedition,  and  thereby  led  men  into 
unwarrantable  actions  by  their  authority ;  and  they 
who  have  printed  books,  and  by  arguments  from 
scripture  or  other  authority,  have  imposed  upon 
men's  understandings,  and  persuaded  men  to  believe 
what  is  contrary  to  scripture,  and  to  that  authori- 
ty which  they  have  alledged,  and  are  in  their  con* 
sciences  now  satisfied  that  they  were  then  in  tbe 
wrong  ;  cannot  reasonably  believe  that  the  asking 
God  forgiveness  in  private,  and  acknowledging 
thdr  error  to  him,  is  enough  to  constitute  a  Christ^ 
ian  repentance  that  works  unto  salvation.  If  it  be 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  ill  which  we  learn 
fit>m  corrupt  masters,  or  in  evil  conversation,  shall, 
though  not  excuse  us,  in  a  great  part  be  put  upon 
their  account  who  have  so  corrupted  us,  it  must 
needs  concern  those  instructors  and  seducers,  to 
do  the  best  they  can  to  undo  the  mischief  they 
have  done,  by  giving  timely  notice  to  their  prose- 
iytes,  that  it  is  not  safe  for  them  to  follow  that  ad- 
vice they  have  given  them.    The  examples  of 
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great  men,  and  the  discourses  of  men  eminent  for 
learning  and  piety,  have  in  all  ages  drawn  many 
into  the  same  actions  and  the  siune  opinions,  upon 
no  other  account  than  their  submission  to  their 
authority  and  discourse ;  nor  in  truth  can  the  ma- 
jor part  of  mankind  propose  ;ii  more  perfect  rule 
to  walk  by,  than  by  following  .the  examples  of  men 
reputed  for  persons  of  honour  and  integrity  in  their 
actions,  and  submitting  theiir  understandings,  in 
matters  of  opinion^  to  the  direction  of  those  who 
are  eminent  for  leairQing»  judgment,  and  sanctity  ; 
and  Reason  (which  is  th^  goddess  all  men  now 
sacrifice  to)  halh  dpne  its  full  office,  when  it  hafh 
convinced  them  that  it  is  most  reasonable  so  to  do. 
They  therefore,  .who  find  themselves  possessed  of 
this  sovereign  authority,  though  they  do  not  af*" 
feet  it,  and  haye  it  nnly  by  the  voluntary  resigna- 
tion of  those  who  will,l^  so  governed,  had  need  to 
take  the  more  care  what  they  say  and  what  they 
dp;  and  as  sopn  as^^hey  know  they  have  said  or 
done  amiss,  they  are  obliged  in  conscience  to  make 
it  known  to  those,  who  they  have  reason  to  believe 
were  led  by  them.  A  man  who  hath  heard  a  doc- 
trine preached  by  a  man  whose  learning  he  believed 
to  be  very  great,  and  his  integrity  equal  to  hii^ 
learning,  or  hath  seen  a  sermon  printed,  and  retains 
his  reverence  for  him,  which  he  hath  reason  to  do 
after  he  is  dead^  imd  is  as  much  swayed  by  his  m« 
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thority  as  if  he  were  still  alive ;  such  a  man  is 
plainly  betrayed,  if  this  preacher  changed  his  opi^ 
nioD,  repented  that  he  ever  preached  that  doctrine* 
and  kept  his  repentance  to  himself  and  concealed 
it  from  any  of  those  who  were  misled  and  seduced 
by  him.  Methinks,  after  St  Austin's  example, 
men  should  not  be  ashamed  of  retractions;  nor 
could  his  example  operate  so  little,  if  they  were 
endued  with  his  precious  spurit  of  recollection  and 
repentance* 

There  is  another  branch  of  repentance,  which  it 
may  be  is  more  grievous  than  that  of  acknowledge- 
ment, which  is  reparation;  an  inseparable  ingre* 
dient  and  efiPect  of  repentance :  which  needs  startle 
men  the  less,  because  conscience  never  obliges 
men  to  impossibilities.  He  that  hath  stolen  more 
than  he  is  worth,  is  in  the  same  condition  with  him 
who  hath  borrowed  more  than  he  can  pay;  a  true 
and  hearty  desire  to  restore  is  and  ought  to  be  rer 
ceived  as  satisfaction :  <<  If  the  wicked  restore  the 
pledge,  give  again  that  he  had  robbed,  walk  in  the 
statutes  of  life  without  comipitting  iniquity,. he 
shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die,"  (£zek.  xxxiiivl5«) 
Robbery  and  violence  .would  be  too  gainful  a  trade, 
if  a  man  might  quit  all  scores  by  repentance,  and 
detaip  all  he  hath  gotten ;  (n:  if  the  father's  repent- 
ance might  serve  the  turn,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
trao^ession  be  transmitted  as  an  inheritance  to 
h2 
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the  son.  If  the  pledge  remained,  it  must  be  resto- 
red; the  retaining  it  is  committing  a  new  iniquity, 
and  forfeits  any  benefit  of  the  promise ;  if  he  hath 
it  not,  nor  is  able  to  procure  it,  his  hearty  repent- 
ance is  enough  without  reparation :  but  to  enjoy  and 
to  look  every  day  upon  the  spoil,  and  yet  to  profess 
repentance,  is  an  afiront  to  God  Almighty,  and  a 
greater  sin  than  the  first  act  of  violence,  when  he 
did  not  pretend  to  think  of  him,  and  so  did  not 
think  of  displeasing  him :  whereas  now  he  pretends 
to  reconcile  himself  to  God,  and  mocks  him  with 
repentance,  whilst  he  retains  the  fruit  of  his  wicked- 
ness with  the  same  pleasure  he  committed  it.  He 
who  is  truly  penitent,  restores  what  he  hath  left 
to  the  person  that  was  deprived  of  it,  and  pays  the 
rest  in  devout  sorrow  for  his  trespass.  It  is  a  weak 
and  a  vain  imagination,  to  think  that  a  man  who 
hath  been  in  rebellion,  and  thereby  robbed  any 
man  of  his  goods  of  what  kind  soever,  and  is  sorry 
for  it,  can  pacify  God  for  his  rebellion,  and  keep 
those  goods  still  to  himself,  without  the  true  own- 
er's consent:  he  ought  to  restore  them,  though 
the  other  doth  not  ask  them,  or  know  where  they 
are.    Nor  is  his  case  better,  who  enjoys  them  by 
purchase  or  gift,  or  exchange  from  another  man, 
without  having  himself  any  part  or  share  in  the 
rapine,  if  he  knows  that  they  were  unjustly  taken, 
and  do  of  right  belong  to  another;  he  is  bound  to 
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restore  them.  Nor  is  a  third  excuse  better  than 
the  other  two ;  I  was  myself  robbed  by  others,  and 
am  no  gainer  by  what  I  have  taken,  but  have  only 
repaired  what  was  one  way  or  another  taken  from 
me:  which  would  not  be  just,  if  I  had  robbed  the 
same  person  who  robbed  me,  except  I  could  res- 
cue my  own  goods  again  out  of  his  hands ;  and 
justice  will  not  allow  that,  by  any  act  of  violence, 
because  I  cannot  be  judge  in  my  own  interest : 
but  to  take  what  belongs  to  another  man,  because 
I  know  not  who  hath  done  the  like  to  me,  is  so 
contrary  to  all  the  elements  of  equity,  that  no  man 
can  pretend  to  repent  and  to  believe  it  together, 
lostead  of  restoring  the  pledge,  to  hug  it  every 
day  in  my  arms  and  take  delight  in  it,  whilst  it 
may  be  the  true  owner  wants  it,  or  dares  not  de- 
mand it,  is  a  manifest  evidence  that  I  think  I  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  the  pardon  the.prophet  pro- 
nounces ;  or  that  I  believe  I  can  obtain  it  another 
way,  and  upon  easier  conditions.  And,  indeed,  if 
it  could  fall  into  a  man's  natural  conception  or 
imagination,  how  a  man  can  think  it  possible  to  be 
absolved  from  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  he 
doth  not  acknowledge  to  be  due,  nor  pretend  to 
be  willing  to  pay  if  he  were  able ;  or  how  a  man 
can  hope  to  procure  a  release  for  a  trespass,  when 
he  is  able  to  pay  the  damage,  or  some  part  thereof^ 
yet  obstinately  refuses  to  do  it  at  the  time  he 
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desires  the  release ;  the  condition  and  obstinacy 
would  be  the  less  admirable.    It  is  natural  enough 
for  powerful  and  proud  oppressors  not  to  ask  par- 
don for  an  injury,  which  they  to  whom  it  is  done 
cannot  call  to  justice  for;  and  for  a  desperate 
bankrupt  not  to  ask  a  release  from  a  maui  who  hath 
no  evidence  of  the  debt  which  he  claims,  or  means 
to  recoyer  it,  if  it  were  confessed :  but  to  confess 
so  much  weakness  as  to  beg  and  sue  for  a  pardon, 
and  to  have  so  much  impudence  and  folly  as  not 
to  perform  the  condition,  without  which  the  pardon 
is  void  and  of  no  effect ;  to  ride  upon  the  same 
horse  to  the  man  from  whom  he  stole  it,  and  desire 
his  release  without  so  much  as  offering  to  restore 
ity  is  such  a  circle  of  brutish  madness,  that  it  can- 
not fiillinto  the  mind  of  man  endowed  with  reason, 
though  void  of  religion.    Therefore  it  cannot  be  a 
breach  of  charity  to  believe  that  men  of  that  tem- 
per, who  pretend  to  be  sorry  and  to  repent  the 
havmg  done  that  which  they  find  not  safe  to  justify, 
and  yet  retain  to  themselves  the  full  benefit  of 
their  unrighteousness^  do  not  in  truth  believe  that 
they  did  amiss ;  and  so  are  no  otherwise  sorry  than 
men  are  who  have  lost  their  labour,  and  repent 
only  that  they  ventured  so  much  for  so  little  profit : 
whereas  if  they  felt  any  compunction  of  conscience^ 
which  is  but  a  preparation  to  repentance^   they 
would  remember  any  success  they  bad  in  theiv 
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wickedness,  as  a  bitter  judgment  of  God  upon 
theniy  and  would  run  from  what  they  have  got  by 
it,  as  from  a  strong  enemy  that  encloses  and  shuts 
them  up,  that  repentance  may  not  enter  into  their 
hearts. 

There  is  another  kind  of  reparation  and  restitu- 
tion, that  is  a  child  of  repentance ;  a  fruit  that  re- 
pentance cannot  chuse  but  bear ;  which  is,  repair- 
log  a  man's  reputation,  restoring  his  good  name, 
which  h^  hath  taken  or  endeavoured  to  take  from 
him  by  calunmies  and  slanders :  which  is  a  great- 
er robbery  than  plundering  a  man's  house,  or 
robbing  him  of  his  goods.,    If  the  tongue  be  sharp 
enough  to  give  wounds,  it  must  be  at  the  charge 
of  balsam  to  put  into  them ;  not  only  such  as  will 
heal  the  wound,  but  such  as  will  wipe  out  the 
scar,  and  leave  no  mark  behind  it.    Nor  will  pri- 
vate acknowledgment  to  the  person  injured,  be 
any  manifestation  or  evidence  of  repentance ;  fear 
may  produce  that,  out  of  apprehension  of  chastise- 
ment ;  or  good  husbandry  may  dispose  a  man  to  it, 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  great  damages  by  the  di- 
rection of  justice  and  the  law :  but  true  repentance 
issues  out  of  a  higher  court,  and  is  not  satisfied 
wit|i  submitting  to  the  censures  of  public  authori- 
ty ;  but  inflicts  greater  penalties  than  a  common 
judge  can  do,  because  it  hath  a  clearer  view  and 
project  into  the  natura  of  the  offisnce,  discerns 
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the  malice  of  the  heart,  and  eveiy  circumstance  in 
the  committing,  and  applies  a  plaister  proportion- 
able to  the  wound  and  to  the  scar.  If  the  calumny 
hath  been  raised  in  a  whisper,  and  been  afterwards 
divulged  without  the  advice  or  privity  of  the  calum- 
niatory it  sends  him  in  pursuit  of  that  whisper,  and 
awards  him  to  vindicate  the  injured  person  in  all 
places,  and  to  all  persons  who  have  been  infected 
by  it ;  if  it  hath  been  vented  originally  in  de&ma- 
tory  writings,  which  have  wrought  upon  and  per- 
verted more  men,  than  can  be  better  informed  by 
ahy  particular  applications  how  ingenuously  soever 
made,  it  obliges  men  to  write  volumes,  till  the  re- 
cognition be  as  public  and  notorious  as  the  defama- 
tion ;  and  it  uses  the  same  rigour,  awards  the  same 
satisfaction,  upon  any  other  violation  of  truth,  by 
which  men  have  been  i^educed  or  misled :  whilst 
the  poor  penitent  is  so  far  from  murmuring  or  re- 
pining at  the  severity  of  his  penance,  that  he  still 
fears  it  is  not  enough,  that  it  is  too  light  a  punish- 
ment to  expiate  his  transgression,  and  would  gladly 
undergo  even  more  than  he  can  bear,  out  of  the 
aversion  he  hath  to  the  deformity  of  his  guilt,  and 
the  glimmering  prospect  he  hath  of  that  happine8S» 
which  only  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  can 
bring  him  to :  he  abhors  and  detests  that  heraldry, 
which  for  honour  sake  would  divert  or  obstruct 
kis  most  humble  acknowledgment  to  the  poorest. 
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person  he  hath  o&nded;  and  would  gladly  ex- 
change  all  his  tides  and  his  trappings,  for  the  rags 
and  innocence  of  the  poorest  beggar.  Repentance 
is  a  magistrate  that  exacts  the  strictest  duty  and 
humility,  because  Ae  reward  it  gives  is  inestimable 
and  everlasting ;  and  the  pain  and  punishment  it 
redeems  menfromi  is  of  the  same  continuance,  and 
yet  intolerable. 

There  are  two  imaginations  or  fkncies  (for  opi- 
nions they  cannot  be)  which  msinuate  themselves 
into  the  minds  of  men,  who  do  not  love  to  thmk 
of  their  own  desperate  condition.  One  is,  that  a 
general  asking  God  forgiveness  for  all  the  sins  he 
hath  conomitted,  without  charging  his  memory  with 
mentioning  the  particulars,  is  a  sufficient  repent- 
ance to  procure  God's  pardon  for  them  all :  the 
other,  that  a  man  may  heartily  repent  the  having 
committed  one  particular  sin,  and  thereupon  ob- 
tam  God's  fkrour  and  forgiveness,  though  he  prac- 
tises other  sins,  which  he  believes  are  not  so  grie- 
vous, and  so  defers  the  present  repentance  of;  that 
if  he  hath  committed  a  murder,  he  can  repent 
that,  and  resolve  never  to  do  the  like  again,  and 
thereupon  obtain  his  pardon,  and  yet  retain  his 
ioclinadon  to  other  excesses.  Which  two  kinds 
of  suggestion  are  so  gross  and  ridiculous,  (if  any 
lUng  can  be  called  ridiculous  that  hath  relation  to 
repentance)  that  no  man  is  w)  impudent  as  to  own 
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thetn».  though  in  truth  some  modem  casuists  aza 
not  fBii  from  teachmg  the  former ;  yet  if  we  descend 
into  ourselves,  make  that  strict  scrutiny  and  in- 
quisition into  every  comer  of  our  hearts,  as  true 
repentance  doth  e;Kact  from  us,,  and  will  see  per- 
formed by  us,  we  shaU  find  and  must  confess,  that 
they  are  these  and  such  like  trivial  and  lamentable 
imaginations,  which  make  us  so  unwary  in  all.  our 
actions,  so  uncircumspect  throughout  the  course  of 
our  lives,  and  are  the  cause  that  in  a  whole  nation 
of  transcendent  offenders,  there  are  so  very  fbw 
who  become  true  penitents,  or  manifest  their  re- 
pentance by  those  signs  and  marks  with  which  i^ 
is  always  and  cannot  but  be  attended. 

God  forbid,  that  death-bed  repentance  should 
not  do  us  good,  or  that  death  should  approach  to- 
wards any  man  who  is  without  repentance ;  he  who 
recollects  himself  best  before,  will  have  work 
enough  for  repentance  in  the  last  minute ;  and  it 
is  possible^  and  but  possible,  that  he  who  hath  nje- 
v^r  recollected  himself  before,  may  have  the  grace 
to  repent  so  cordially  then,  and  make  such  a  sa- 
ving reflection  upon  all  the  sins  of  bis  life,  though 
he  hath  neither  time  or  memory  to  number  them, 
that  he  may  obtain  a  full  remission  of  them.  Re- 
pentance indeed  is  so  strong  a  balsam,  that  one 
drop  of  it  put  into  the  most  noisome  wound  per- 
fectly cures  it.  But  that  men,  who  cannot  but  ob« 
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serve  how  a  little  pain  or  sickness  indisposes  and 
makes  them  unfit  for  any  transaction;  who  know 
how  often  the  torment  of  the  gout  in  the  least  joint, 
or  a  sudden  pang  of  the  stone,  hath  distracted  them 
even  in  the  most  solemn  and  premeditated  exercise 
ofdevotion,  that  they  have  retained  no  gesture  or 
word  fit  for  that  sacrifice ;  I  say»  it  is  very  strange 
that  any  such  man,  who  hatb  himself  undergone, 
or  seen  others  undergo,  such  visitations,  should  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  upon  his  death-bed,  in  that 
agony  of  pain,  in  those  inward  convulsions,  strugg- 
lings  and  torments  of  dissolution,  which  are  the 
usual  forerunners  and  messengers  of  death,  or  can 
presume  upon,  or  hope  for  such  a  composure  of 
mind  and  memory  in  that  melancholy  season,  as 
to  recollect  and  reflect  upon  all  those  particulars 
of  his  mispent  life,  as  his  departing  soul  must 
within  a  few  minutes  give  an  account,  a  very  exact 
account  of;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  otherwise, 
and  h0w  much  soever  we  disclaim  the  assertion, 
we  are  in  truth  so  foolish  as  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  that  pleasant  imagination,  that  there  goes  much 
less  to  repentance  than  severe  men  would  persuade 
us,  and  that  a  very  short  time,  and  as  short  an  eja- 
culatiooy  which  shall  be  very  hearty,  and  which 
we  tBtQl  think  so  much  pf  in  our  intentions  that  we 
are  sure  we  cannot  forget  them,  will  s^rve  our  turn, 
and  will  carry  us  fairly  out  of  this  world,  and  leave 
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8  veiy  good  report  of  our  Christianity  with  the 
standers-by,  who  will  give  a  fair  testimony.  If  we 
did  not  think  this,  or  did  not  think  at  all,  which 
yet  it  may  be  is  better  than  thinking  this,  we  should 
not  spend  our  time  as  we  dO|  commit  so  many  fol- 
lies and  wickednesses,  and  give  no  cause  to  the 
most  charitable  man  to  believe  that  we  are  in  any 
degree  sorry  for  either,  when  he  sees  us  so  con- 
stantly practise  both,  and  live  as  we  did  really  think 
that  we  are  only  to  account  for  the  last  moment  of 
our  life,  and  therefore  that  it  is  enough  if  we  pro- 
vide that  that  shall  be  commendable  and  fiiU  of 
devotion. 

The  other  as  extravagant  imagination,  that  a  man 
may  repent  so  heartily  one  parUcular  sin,  that  he 
may  be  well  satisfied  that  God  hath  accepted  his 
humiliation  and  sealed  his  pardon,  and  yet  retain 
and  practise  some  other  sins,  of  whose  iniquity  he 
is  not  yet  thoroughly  convinced,  or  of  which  he 
takes  farther  time  to  repent,  hath  gotten  so  much 
credit  with  many  of  us,  who  are  willing  to  persuade 
other  men,  and  it  may  be  ourselves,  that  we  do 
heartily  detest  and  abominate  some  sin  we  have  for- 
merly practised,  and  have  cordially  repented  it, 
though  we  do  too  much  indulge  some  other  natu- 
ral infirmity,  which  leads  us  into  great  transgres- 
sions of  another  kind.  If  nothing  of  this  argumen- 
tation did  prevail  upon  us,  we  could  not  at  the  same 
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time  pretend  to  have,  with  a  grievous  sense  of  our 
guilt,  repented  our  rebellion,  or  any  such  act  of 
outrage,  and  have  washed  our  souls  clean  from  that 
sin  with  our  tears,  when  yet  we  retain  our  ambition, 
and  have  the  same  impatient  appetite  for  prefer* 
ment  that  we  had  before,  and  which  it  may  be  led 
us  into  that  rebellion;  that  we  have  thoroughly 
repented  every  act  of  oppression  that  we  have  com- 
mitted, though  we  have  still  avarice  and  desire  to 
be  rich,  that  hath  not  left  us.  it  may  be,  the  prac- 
tice of  repentance  hath  not  been  more  obstructed 
by  any  thing,  than  by  the  customary  discourse, 
and  the  senseless  distinction,  of  true  and  faise>  per- 
fect and  imperfect  repentance ;  whereas,  if  it  be 
not  true  and  perfect,  it  is  not  repentance ;  if  it  be 
not  aa  it  should  be,  it  is  not  at  all*  There  are  in* 
4eed  many  preparations^  many  approaches  towardsr 
it,  which,  well  entered  upon  and  pursued,  will  come 
to  repentance  at  last;  there  must  be  recollection, 
and  there  must  be  sorrow,  and  sorrow  stretched  to 
the  utmost  extent,  before  it  can  arrive  at  repent- 
ance ;  and  it  must  be  repentance  itself,  none  of 
those  pr^mratives,  that  must  carry  us  to  heaven; 
and  tliat  repentance  is  no  more  capable  of  enlarge- 
ment and  diminution,  than  the  joys  of  heaven  are, 
wfaidi  are  still  the  same,  neither  more  or  less.  If 
we  do  repent  any  one  sin  we- have  committed,  we 
i  have  no  more  inclination  to  commit  any  other, 
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of  how  diiFerent  a  kind  soever  from  the  other,  than 
we  could  desire,  if  we  were  in  heaven,  to  return  to 
the  earth  again;  it  is  sin  itself,  in  all  the  several 
species  of  it,  in  all  the  masks  and  disguises  that  it 
hath  ever  presented  itself  to  us  in,  which  we  detest, 
if  we  are  arrived  at  repentance. 

And  because,  as  hath  been  said  before,  we  can- 
not make  too  strict  a  scrutiny  into  our  own  actions, 
nor  take  too  much  care  in  the  compounding  this 
precious  cordial  that  must  revive  us  and  make  us 
live  after  we  are  dead,  we  shall  do  well  frequently 
to  confer  with  pious  men  upon  the  most  proper 
expedients  to  advance  this  duty  in  us ;  and  because 
examples  are  more  powerful  motives  towards  any 
perfection  than  precepts,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
recollect  as  many  of  those  as  oui^own  experience, 
or  histories  of  uncontroverted  veracity,  or  the  ob«^ 
servation  of  other  men,  can  suggest  to  us ;  that  by 
observmg  the  steps  they  made  towards  it^  and  the 
manifestation  they  gave  of  it,  we  may  the  bettei: 
comport  ourselves  towards  the  attaining  our  end, 
and  the  assurance  that  we  have  attained  it :  and 
having  for  some  years  lived  in  a  country,  where 
there  is.  as  great  evidence  of  sins  committed,  and 
as  little  of  repentance  as  in  any  other  country;  and 
having  met  with  there  a  rare  example  of  this  kind^ 
and  so  much  the  more  rare  as  it  is  in  a  person  of  the 
most  illustrious  family  in  France,  the  house  of  the 
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king  himself,  and  a  thing  so  known  that  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  the  truth  thereof;  I  think  it  very  per- 
tinent to  the  design  of  this  short  discourse,  to  insert 
so  much  of  it  as  to  my  understanding  may  exceed- 
ingly work  upon  the  minds  of  other  men :  The  per- 
son is  the  Prince  of  Oonti,  younger  brother  to  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  next  prince  of  the  blood  to  the 
children  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  king's  own  brother, 
who  died  in  th^  year  1664,  in  Paris.  This  prince 
having  gteat  endowments  of  mind,  but  educated  in 
aD  the  licence  of  that  nation,  and  corrupted  with 
the  greatest  licence  of  it,  some  years  before  his 
death  had  the  blessing  to  make  severe  reflections 
upon  the  past  actions  of  his  life ;  and  thereupon 
imposed  upon  himself  greait  strictness  and  rigour, 
in  a  notorious  retirement  from  the  court,  in  the 
conversation  of  the  most  pious  and  devout  men, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  all  those  actions  of  devotion 
whidi  become  a  Christian  resolutbn,  in  the  faith 
in  which  he  had  been  educated;  and  being  ih  per^* 
feet  health,  but  well  knowing  by  the  ill  structure 
of  his  body  that  he  could  not  live,  the  crookedness 
and  stooping  of  his  head  and  shoulders  making  his 
respiration  very  difficult,  and  increasing,  suffoca- 
ted him,  he  made  his  last  will,  beginning  in  these 
words  I  **  This  day,  the  24jth  of  May  166*,  I  Ar- 
maxid  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Conti,  being  in  my 
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house  in  Paris,  sound  in  body  and  mind,  and  not 
willing  to  be  surprised  by  death  without  making 
my  will,  do  make  this  my  present  testament." 
And  then  making  that  profession  of  his  religion, 
and  disposing  his  soul  in  that  manner  as  becomes 
a  pious  man  in  that  churcliy  whereof  he  was  a  rery 
zealous  member,  he  enters  upon  the  disposal  of 
his  estate,  and  used  these  words :  *'  I  am  extreme- 
ly sorry  to  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  find  my- 
self in  my  younger  age  engaged  in  a  war  contrary 
to  my  duty ;  during  which  I  permitted,  ordered, 
and  authorized  violences  and  disorders  without 
number;  and  although  the  king  hath  had  the 
goodness  to  forget  this  failing,  I  remain  neverthe- 
less justly  accountable  before  God  to  those  <u>rpo- 
rations  and  particular  persons,  who  then  suffered, 
be  it  in  Guienne,  Xantoinge,  Berry,  la  Marche,  be 
it  in  Champaigne,  and  about  Damviliiers;  upon 
which  account  I  have  caused  certain  sums  to  be 
restored,  of  which  the  Sieur  Jasse,  my  treasurer, 
hath  a  particular  knowledge ;  and  I  have  passioa- 
ately  desired  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  sell  all 
my  estate,  that  I  might  give  a  more  full  satisfac- 
tion :  But  having  upon  this  occasion  submitted  my- 
self to  the  judgment  of  many  prelates  and  learned 
and  pious  persons,  they  have  judged  that  I  was 
not  obliged  to  reduce  myself  altogether  to  the 
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eonditton  of  a  private  maoi  but  that  I  ought  to 
serve  God  in  my  rank  and  quality ;  in  which  ne- 
vertheless I  have  withdrawn  as  much  as  was  possi- 
Ue  from  my  household  expences,  to  the  end  that, 
duriog  my  life,  I  may  restore  every  year  as  much 
as  I  can  save  of  my  revenues*  And  I  charge  my 
heirs,  who  shall  hereafter  be  named  in  this  my  will, 
to  do  the  same  thing,  until  the  damages  that  I  have 
caused  be  fiilly  repaired,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions which  shall  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sieur  Jasse,  or  in  my  papers.  To  this  end,  I  de- 
sire the  executors  of  my  will,  and  her  who  shall 
be  entrusted  with  the  education  of  my  children,  to 
reduce  and  moderate*  as  much  as  may  be,  their 
expences,  that  the  foresaid  restitutions  may  be 
continued  every  year,  according  to  my  orders* 
And  if  it  happen  that  my  heirs  and  their  issue  have, 
either  from  tiie  bounty  of  the  king,  or  by  any  other 
way,  riches  enough  to  maintain  them  handsomely, 
1  will  and  order  that  they  sell  all  the  estate  which 
they  enjoy  as  being  my  successors ;  and  that  they 
distribute  the  price  of  it  amongst  those  provinces, 
and  in  those  places,  which  have  suffered  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  said  wars,  following  the  orders  con- 
tained in  the  said  instructions,  if  the  said  places  or 
persons  have  not  been  already  sufficiently  repaid 
by  me,  or  by  some  other.  And  if  it  fall  out  that 
my  children  die  without  issue,  so  that  my  line  be 
01 
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extinct,  I  intend  likewise  that  my  estate  be  sold, 
for  to  be  wholly  employed  in  the  said  restitutions, 
my  collateral  friends  having  enough  elsewhere. 

**  I  desire  that  those  papers  which  shall  be  fbund, 
writ  or  signed  with  my  hand,  concerning  affiiirs 
where  I  have  doubted,  if  in  point  of  conscience  I 
were  obliged  to  a  restitution  or  not,  be  very  care- 
fully and  rigorously  examined ;  the  which  I  pray 
my  executors  moreovelr,  if  it  be  foiind  by  notes 
written  or  signed  with  my  hand,  that  I  have  veri- 
fied or  acknowledged  myself  to  be  obh'ged  to  any 
restitution  or  satisfaction  whatever,  I  desire  that 
they  may  be  executed,  as  if  every  particular  thing 
contained  in  them  was  expressly  ordered  by  this 
present  will"  Then  he  commits  the"^  education  of 
his  children  (whom  he  makes  his  heirs]  to  his  wife, 
and  desires  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  confirm  her 
in  the  tuition  of  his  children ;  and  then  names  his 
executors,  who  upon  his  decease  are  to  become 
possessed  of  all  his  estate  to  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
and  so  signs  the  \yill  with  his  hand  the  4th  of  May 
1664,  Armande  db  Bourbon. 

His  paper  of  instructions  was  likewise  publish- 
ed with  his  will,  that  so  the  persons  concerned 
might  know  to  whom  to  repair.  The  words  are 
these  :  **  The  order  which  I  desire  may  be  obser- 
ved in  the  restitution  which  I  am  obliged  to  make 
in  Guienne,  Xantobge,  la  Marchci  Berry,  Cham- 
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{Mugne,  and  Damvilliers,  &c  In  the  first  place, 
those  losses  and  damages  which  have  been  caused 
by  my  orders  or  my  troops  ought  to  be  repaired 
before  all  others,  as  being  of  my  own  doing.  In 
the  second  place,  I  am  responsible,  very  justly,  for 
all  the  mischiefs  which  the  general  disorders  of  the 
war  have  produced,  although  they  have  been  done 
without  my  having  any  part  in  them,  provided  that 
I  have  satisfied  for  the  first.  I  owe  no  reparation 
to  those  who  have  been  of  oiur  party,  except  they 
can  make  it  appear  that  I  have  sought  and  invited 
them  to  it ;  and  in  this  case,  it  will  be  just  to  re« 
store  first  of  all  to  those  innocent  persons  who  have 
had  no  part  in  my  failings,  before  that  any  thing 
can  be  given«to  those  who  have  been  our  confede- 
rates :  The  better  to  (^^erve  this  distributive  jus- 
tice, I  desire  that  my  restitutions  may  be  made  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  may  be  spread  every 
where ;  to  the  end  that  it  &11  not  out,  that  amongst 
many  that  have  suffered,  some  be  satisfied  and 
others  have  nothing.  But  since  I  have  not  riches 
enough  for  to  repay  at  one  time  all  those  corpora- 
ticms  and  particular  persons  who  have  su£Pered,  I 
desire,  &c."  and  so  decreed  the  method  and  order 
the  pa3rments  should  be  made  in;  the  whole  of 
whidi,  by  his  computation,  would  be  discharged  in 
twenty  years ;  but  if  it  so  fell  out,  that  the  estate 
diouid  be  entirely  sold,  the  whole  payment  was  to 
▼oi..  I.     ^  I 
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be  made  at  once ;  and  it  was  a  marvellous  recol* 
lection  of  particular  oppressions,  which  he  concei- 
ved might  have  been  put  upon  his  tenants  by  his 
officers,  some  whereof  were  not  remediable  bylaw, 
by  reason  of  prescription,  which  he  declared  that 
he  would  not  be  defended  by,  but  appointed  that 
the  original  right  should  be  strictly  examined ;  and 
if  his  possession  was  founded  in  wrong,  he  disclaim- 
ed the  prescription,  and  commanded  that  satisfac* 
tion  should  be  made  to  those  who  had  been  injured, 
even  by  his  ancestors,  and  before  his  own  time; 
and  required,  that  any  doubts  which  might  arise 
upon  funy  of  his  instruction^,  or  in  th&  cases  in 
which  be  intended  satisfaction  should  be  given, 
might  and  should  be  examined  and  judged  by  men 
6f  the  strictest  and  most  rigid  justice,  and  not  by 
men  of  loose  principles. 

I  do  not  naturally^  in  discourses  of  this  nature, 
delight  in  so  large  excursions  in  the  mention  of 
particular  actions  performed  by  men,  how  godly 
and  exemplary  soever,  because  the  persons  who 
do  them  are  always  without  any  desire  that  what 
they  do  should  be  made  public,  and  because  re- 
pentance hath  various  operations  in  minds  equally 
virtuous :  yet  meeting  very  accidentally  with  Uiis 
record,  without  having  scarce  ever  heard  it  men- 
tioned by  any  man  in  the  country,  where  there  is 
room  enough  for  proselytes  of  the  same  nature^ 
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and  caase  enough  to  celebrate  the  example^  as  I 
took  great  delight  in  examining  and  re-examining 
every  particular,  and  not  being  an  absolute  stran- 
ger to  the  subject  reflected  upon,  having  been  pre- 
sent in  the  same  country  at  that  time,  I  could  not 
conclude  this  discourse  more  pertinently,  than  with 
such  an  instance  at  large ;  presuming  that  it  may 
make  the  same  impression  upon  others  that  it 
hath  upon  me,  and  make  us  the  more  solicitous 
to  call  ourselves  to  an  account  for  all  commissions, 
and  to  pray  to  God  to  give  us  the  grace  to  repent 
in  such  a  way,  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  may  be 
most  for  his  glory,  our  own  salvation,  and  the  edi- 
fication of  others  towards  the  attaining  the  saiiie. 
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Montpellier^  March  9, 1670. 
Thkrb  is  not  throughout  the  whole  bible  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  term  or  word  Conscience  to 
be  found ;  nor  is  it  used  in  scripture  till  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  gospel  written  by  St  John,  when 
the  Jews  brought  the  woman  that  had  been  taken 
in  adultery  before  our  Saviour,  whom  they  impor- 
tuned to  do  justice  upon  her;  and  he,  who  knew 
their  malice  was  more  against  him  than  the  wo- 
man,  said,  **  He  that  is  without  sin  amongst  you, 
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let  him  first  Cast  a  stone  at  her :  and  they  which 
heard  it,  being  convrcted  by  their  own  consdencey 
went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest  even 
to  the  last,*'  (ver.  7,  9).    Nor  is  the  Greek  word 
rvvK^VK,  which  throughout  the  New  Testament 
signifies  conscience,  ever  used  by  the  Septuagint, 
(as  some  learned  men*  affirm)  except  only  in  the 
10th  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  ver.  20,  which  is 
thus  translated,  **  Curse  not  the  king,  no  not  in 
thy  thought.^'    So  that  conscience  seems  to  be 
the  proper  and  nlitural  issue  of  the  Gospel,  which 
introduced  a  stricter  survey  of  the  heart  of  man, 
and  a  tnore  severe  inquisition  into  the  thoughts 
thereof,  than  the  law  had  done.    He  who  could 
not  be  accused  by  sufficient  witnesses  to  have  vio- 
lated the  law,  was  thought  to  be  innocent  enough ; 
but  the  Gospel  erected  another  judicatory,  and 
another  kind  of  examination^  and  brought  mea 
who  could  not  be  charged  by  the  law,  to  be  con- 
victed  by  their  own  conscience ;  and  therefore  St 
Paul,  in  his  justification  before  Felix,  after  he  had 
denied  all  that  the  Jews  had  charged  him  with, 
and  affirmed  that  he  had  broken  no  law,  added, 
**  And  herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have  al- 
ways a  conscience  void  of  ofience  toward  God  and 
towards  men,'*  (Acts  xxiv»  16.)  his  behaviour 'was 
80  exact,  that  he  did  not  only  abstain  firom  doin^ 
any  man  wrong,  but  from  giving  any  man  a  Just 
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eccaaion  to  be  offended  with  him.  It  is.  a  calami- 
ty never  enough  to  be  lamented,  that  this  legiti- 
mate daughter  of  the  gospel  of  peace  should  grow 
so  prodigiously  unnatural  and  impetuQug,  as  to  at- 
tempt to  tear  out  the  bowels  of  her  mother,  to 
tread  aH  charity  under  footi  and  to  destroy  all 
peace  upon  the  earth ;  that  conscience  should  stir 
men  up  to  rebellion,  introduce  murder  and  devas- 
tation,  licence  the  breach  of  all  God's, command- 
ments, and  pervert  the  nature  of  man  from  all 
Christian  charityi  humility,  and  compassion,  to  a 
brutish  inhumanity,  and  delight  in  those  acts  of 
injustice  and  oppression  that  nature  itself  abhors 
and  detests;  that  conscience,  that  is  infused  to 
keep  the  breast  of  every  mim  clean  from  incroach-. 
ing  vices,  which  lurk  so  close  that  the  ey^  of  the 
body  cannot  discern  them,  to  correct  and  suitress 
those  unruly  affections  and  appetites,  which  might 
otherwise  undiscerned  corrupt  the  soul  to  an  irre- 
coverable guilt,  and  hath  no  jurisdiction  to  exer- 
c^ise  upon  other  men,  but  it  is  confined  within  its 
own  natural  sphere ;  that  this  inclosed  conscience 
should  break  its  bounds  and  limits,  neglect  the 
looking  to  any  thing  at  home,  and  straggle  abroad 
and  exercise  a  tyrannical  power  over  the  actiqns 
and  the  thought  of  other  men,  /condemn  princes 
and  magistrates,  infringe  all  laws  and  order  of  go- 
y^rnment,  assume  to  itself  to  appoint  what  all 
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other  shall  do,  and  out  of  tenderness  to  itself  exer'* 
cise  all  manner  of  cruelty  towards  Other  men :  I 
say  that  this  extravagant  presumption  should  take 
or  claim  any  warrant  from  conscience,  is  worthy 
of  the  anger  and  indignation  of  all  Christians,  and 
of  a  general  combination  to  reclaim  and  bind  up 
this  unruly,  destroj^ng,'  ravenous  underminer  and 
devourer  of  souls.  The  apostle,  when  he  prescribed 
this  light  to  walk  by,  in  the  dark  times  of  infidelity. 
Ignorance,  and  persecution,  knew  well  enough  how 
unlimited  the  fimcy,  and  pride,  and  convertures  of 
the  heart  of  man  were ;  and  therefore  he  takes  all 
possible  care  to  establish  the  power  and  jurisdic* 
tion  of  kings  and  magbtrates,  and  obedience  to 
laws  under  the  obligation  of  conscience,  and  re- 
quired subjection  to  all  those,  not  only  for  wrath 
(for  fear  of  punishment)  but  for  conscience  sake  s 
and  the  same  apostle  thought  it  a  very  necessary 
prescription  to  Timothy,  that  he  should  keep  his  dio* 
cese  to  the  **  holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience^ 
which  some  having  put  away,  concerning  faith  had 
made  shipwreck ;''  that  is,  some  men,  by  departing 
from  the  rules  of  conscience,  by  the  suggestions 
of  faith  and  religion,  they  made  shipwreck  of  that 
faith  and  religion  which  they  meant  to  advance* 
Conscience  is  the  best  bit  and  bridle  to  restrain 
the  licence  and  excess  which  faith  itself  may  in-* 
troduce  and  give  countenance  to :  Conscience  can 
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never  lead  us  into  any  unwarraatable  and  unjust 
action  ;  but  that  it  is  not  enough,  he  whose  con* 
science  does  not  check  and  restrain  him  from  en- 
tering into  actions  contrary  to  God's  command- 
ments, may  reasonably  conclude  that  he  hath  no 
conscience,  but  that  he  lies  under  temptation  which 
cannot  prevail  without  laying  the  conscience  waste, 
and  rooting  out  all  that  God  hath  planted  there; 
and  a  man  may  as  reasonably  pretend  to  commit 
adukery  out  of  conscience,  as  to  rebel  or  resist 
lawful  authority  by  the  obligation  of  conscience; 
and  they  who  think  themselves  qualified  for  the 
latter  by  that  impulsion,  can  never  find  reason  to 
subdue  a  strong  temptation  to  the  other.  Con- 
science may  very  reasonably  restrain  and  hinder  a 
man  form  doing  that  which  would  be  consistent 
enough  with  conscience  to  be  done ;  nay,  it  may 
oblige  bim  to  suffer  and  undergo  punishment,  ra- 
ther than  to  do  that  which  might  be  lawful  for  him. 
It  is  not  necessary,  though  it  were  to  be  wished, 
that  every  man's  conscience  should  be  so  sharp- 
sighted,  as  to  discern  the  inside  of  every  doubt 
that  shall  arise ;  it  may  be  too  hard  for  me,  when 
another  man  may  be  as  much  too  hard  for  it,  and 
then  I  ought  not  to  do  what  he  lawfully  and  justly 
may  do ;  but  this  is  only  the  restrictive  negative 
power  of  conscience,  the  aiErmative  power  hath 
not  that  force.    Conscience  can  never  obhge  a 
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man  to  dO|  or  excuse  him  for  doing,  what  is  evil 
in  itself,  as  treason,  murder,  or  rebellion,  under 
what  specious  pretences  soever,  which  want  of  un- 
derstanding and  want  of  honesty  suggest  where 
there  is  want  of  conscience ;  and  it  is  a  very  hard 
thing  to  assert,  that  any  thing  can  proceed  from 
the  conscience  of  that  man  who  is  void  of  know- 
ledge, since  there  is  some  science  necessary  to 
be  supposed,  where  there  is  a  pretence  to  coii- 
science. 

He  who  obstinately  refuses,  upon  the  obligation 
of  conscience,  to  do  what  the  law  under  which  he 
lives,  and  to  which  he  owes  subjection  and  obe- 
dience, requires  him  positively  to  do,  had  need  to 
be  sure  that  his  doing  of  that  which  he  is  enjoined, 
and  denies  to  do,  is  in  itself  sinful,  and  expressly 
forbid  by  the  word  of  God.  Doubting  in  this  point 
is  not  excuse  or  warrant  enough ;  the  reierence 
he  ought  to  have  to  the  government  and  gover- 
nors of  his  country,  that  the  modest  believing  tliat 
a  Christian  kingdom  or  commonwealth,  cannot 
combine  together  to  damn  themselves,  and  all  who 
live  under  them,  should  have  power  and  authority 
enough  to  suppress  and  over-rule  all  doubts  to  the 
contrary.  But  if  in  truth  the  matter  be  so  clear 
to  him,  that  by  obeying  this  law  he  becomes  a 
rebel  to  God,  1  know  not  how  his  conscience  can 
excuse  him  for  staying  and  living  under  that  go- 
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vernmenti  and  from  making  haste  away  to  be 
nader  the  protection  of  another  government,  wh^re 
no  such  sinful  action  is  required  or  enjoined ;  for 
no  man  can  satisfy  his  own  conscience,  that  though 
his  courage,  for  the  present,  will  support  him  to 
undergo  the  judgment  and  penalty  that  his  disobe* 
dience  is  liable  to,  he  may  not  in  the  end  be  weary 
of  tbat  submission ;  and  since  the  duty  is  still  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  and  may  still  be  required  of 
liim,  he  may  not  at  last  purchase  his  peace  and 
quiet  with  complying  in  doing  that  which  he  knows 
18  sinf^  and  must  offend .  God  Almighty ;  and 
therefore  methinks  he  should,  at  the  sanie  time  he 
resolves  to  disobey  a  law  that  is  fixed,  and  not 
very  probable  to  be  aljtered,  quit  the  country  where 
BO  much  tyranny  is  exercised,  and  repair  to  an- 
other^cUmate,  wher^  it  is  lawful  to  give  unto  Cse* 
Bar  what  belongs  unto  Caesar,  and  to  give  unto 
jGrod  what  belongs  unto  God.  And  if  his  affection 
to  his  country  will  not  suffer  him  to  take  that  re- 
solution, it  is  prcbable  that  his  conscience  is  not 
BO  fully  convinced  of  the  impiety  of  the  laws  there* 
of;  and  the  same  affection  should  labour  to  receive 
that  satisfaction,  that  he  may  be  reconciled  to 
give  the  obedience  the  laws  require.  The  submit- 
ting to  any  present  inconvenience  or  loss  or  da- 
mage, rather  than  do  somewhat  that  is  enjoined 
by  public  authority  to  be  done ;  the  preferring  re* 
i2 
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proach  and  disgrace,  before  honour  that'  nnst  be 
attended  with  compliance  and  submission  to  what 
is  required  of  us,  is  no  argument  that  such  refusal 
is  an  efifect  of  conscience;  pride,  ambition,  or  re« 
venge,  will  do  the  same,  to  raise  a  party  that  will 
enable  him  to  compass  and  bring  that  to  pass 
which  he  most  desires.  We  see  nothing  more 
common,  than  for  men  of  much  wit  and  no  con* 
science,  to  impose  upon  those  who  have  no  wit  and 
pretend  to  much  consdence,  and  lead  them  into 
ways  which  are  too  rough  for  their  consciences  to 
tread  in,  and  to  ends  that  they  do  not  desire ;  and 
yet  every  step  they  make  is  an  unpuldon  of  their 
conscience ;  their  conscience  will  not  sufier  tbetn 
to  take  an  oath,  by  which  the  wrong  they  have 
done  may  be  discovered  and  repaired,  yet  that 
conscience  will  not  compel  them  to  do  justice,  nor 
restrain  them  from  doing  injury  to  their  neigh* 
hours;  it  will  neither  oblige  them  to  speak  truth^ 
that  may  prejudice  a  man  they  favour,  nor  to  dis* 
cover  a  fraud,  by  which  they  may  be  bound  to  re* 
paration.  Conscience  is  made  the  refuge  of  ^1 
perverse  and  refractory  men,  when  they  will  not 
observe  the  law,  and  the  warrant  and  incitement 
to  any  wickedness  when  they  are  incline  to  breidk 
it :  whereas  conscience  is  a  natural  restraint  with- 
in us,  to  keep  us  from  doing  what  our  foul  affec- 
tions and  passions  may  tempt  us  to ;  it  may  be  too 
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scrupulous^  but  it  can  never  be  presumptuoos ;  it 
may  hinder  us  from  using  the  liberty  we  have>  but 
it4s  too  modest  to  lead  us  into  any  excess ;  it  is 
liable  to  fear,  but  never  to  rashness  and  impudent 
undertakings :  "  For  this  is  thank'Worthy^  if  a 
man  for  conscience  towards  God,  endure  grief, 
sttffermg  wrongfully ,'*  says  St  Peter,  (1  Peter  ii, 
19l)  But  conscience  never  carried  a  man  into  ac* 
tions  for  which  he  is  justly  to  suffer  :  that  is  true 
tendentess  of  conscience,  which  is  tender  of  other 
men's  reputation,  shy  and  wary  what  they  think  of 
others,  and  not  that  which,  out  of  tenderness  to 
itself  cares  not  how  it  wrongs  and  violates,  its 
ne^hbounu  Conscience  is  the  meekest,  humblest 
thing  that  can  be  conceived  of;  and  when  we  find 
any  proud  thoughts  to  arise  within  us,  such  as  exalt 
and  magnify  ourselves,  and  depress  the  reputation 
of  oar  neighbour ;  when  we  have  any  unpeaceable 
inclination  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  state,  or  the 
repose  of  those  who  live  about  us ;  we  may  be  as 
sure  that  those  suggestions  do  not  proceed  from 
conscience,  as  that  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  do  not 
proceed  from  the  warmth  of  the  spirit* 

<<  The  tree  is  known  by  the  fruit,  a  good  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit  ;*'  and  conscience  is 
beat  known  by  the  effects ;  if  the  product  be  wrath, 
maUce,  pride,  and  contention,  we  may  swear  that 
conscience  is  not  the  mother'  of  those  children, 
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which  can  produce  nothing  but  love,  humility  and 
peace;  and  men  have  taken  too  mudi  pains  to 
entitle  her  to  the  other  unnatural  issue.  I  know 
not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  except  it  be  from  a  lAn* 
ton  afectation  of  the  impropriety  of  speedt*  diat 
men  find  out  epithets  for  conscience,  wfaidi  may 
entitle  it  to  as  many  reproaches  as  men  think  fit  to 
charge  it  with :  They  will  hare  an  erroneous  con* 
science,  which  no  doubt  will  contribute  to  as  many 
evil  actions  as  the  heart  or  hand  of  man  can  be 
guilty  of;  and  they  might  as  well  have  called  it 
an  impious  consdenoe ;  when  in  truth,  if  it  be 
either  impious  or  erroneous,  it  ceaseth  to  be  con- 
sdenoe; it  is  not  consistent  inth  any  of  those  de» 
structive  epithets,  nor  receives  any  ornament  from 
'  the  best  which  can  be  annexed  to  it.  Conscienoe 
implies  goodness  and  piety,  as  much  as  if  you  call 
it  good  and  pious.  The  luxuriant  wit  of  the 
schooKmen  and  the  confident  fimcy  of  ignorant 
preachers  has  so  disguised  it,  that  all  the  extrava* 
gandes  of  a  light  or  a  sick  brain,  and  the  results 
of  the  most  corrupt  heart,  are  called  the  effects  of 
conscience :  and  to  make  it  the  better  understood, 
the  conscience  shall  becailed  erroneous,  or  corrupt, 
or  tender,  as  they  have  a  mind  to  support  or  con* 
demn  those  effects.  So  that,  in  truth,  they  have 
nrade  conscience  a  disease  fit  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  physician  every  spring  and  fiill,  and 
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he  Ib  mosfc  lijce  to  vefonn  and  r^ulate.  the  ope« 
ration  of  it.  And  if  the  madneas  and  folly  of  men 
be  not  in  a  short'  time  reformed,  it  will  be  fitter 
to  %e  confined  as  a  term  in  physic  and  in  lair, 
than  to  be  used  or  applied  to  religion  or  salvation* 
Letiqpothecaries  be  guided  by  it  in  their  billSy  and 
merchants  in  their  bai^ns^  and  lavy^s  in  ma* 
B&gmg  their  causes;  in  all  which  cases  it  may  be 
waited  up<m  by  the  epithets  they  think  fit  to  annex 
to  it;. it  is  in  great  danger  to  be  robbed  of  the 
iateffdty  in  which  it  was  created,  and  will  not  have 
purity  enough  to  carry  men  to  heaven,  or  to  chuse 
the  way  thither.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  some 
pains  were  taken  to  purge  aiway  that  dross,  which 
want  of  understanding,  or  want  of  himesty,  have 
annexed  to  it,  that  so  it  may  provie  ^  good  guides 
or  that  that  varnish  may  be  taken  from  it>  which- 
die  artifices  of,  ill  men  have  disfigured  it  with^ 
liiat  it  be  no  longer  the  most  desperate  and  dan- 
gerous seducer :  lest  conscience  of  gratitude,  for 
eivilities  and  obligations  received,  dispose  wommi 
ta  be  undiaste ;  and  conscience  of  discourtesies 
and  injuries  done,  or  intended  to  be  done,  provoke 
men  to  revenge;  and  no  villainy  that  ever  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  but  wilt  pretend  to  be 
nabered  thither  by  conscience.  If  it  cannot  be 
vindicated  fi:^m  these  impure  and  impious  claims, 
it  m  pity  but  it  sh<Hild  be  expunged  out  of  ail  dis* 
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counes  of  religion  and  honesty^  and  never  men* 
tioned  as  relating  to  Christianity:  let  it  be  a»- 
rigned  and  appropriated  to  the  politicians,  to  oo^ 
Ter  their  reason  of  state  with,  and  to  disguise*  all 
treaties  between  princes  with  such  expressions^ 
that  they  be  no  longer  bound  by  these  obligations 
than  they  find  the  observation  of  them  to  be  for 
their  benefit  or  convenience;  let  it  be  apphed 
only  to  the  cheats  and  cozenings  of  this  world; 
to  the  deceiving  of  women  in  marriages;  to  the 
over-reaching  heirs  in  mortgages  and  purchases; 
but  let  it  never  be  mentioned  in  order  to  our  sal* 
vation  in  the  next  wmrld,  or  as  if  it  could  advance 
our  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Solomon  was  the  more  inexcusable  for  departing 
firom  it*  by  his  knowing  what  the  calm  and  ease 
and  tranquillity  of  it  was ;  and  he  could  not  ex* 
press  it  better  than  when  he  says,  that  **  a  good 
conscience  is  a  continual  feast.'^  Now  there  caa 
be  no  feast  where  there  is  not  amity,  and  peace 
and  quiet ;  a  froward,  wayward,  proud,  and  quar- 
relling conscience,  can  never  be  a  feast,  nor  a  good 
guest  at  a  feast ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  good  con- 
science :  anger  and  ill  words  break  up  any  feast; 
for  mirth,  that  is  of  the  essence  of  a  feast,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  good  cheer,  is  banished  by  any 
ill  humour  that  appear? .  It  is  not  the  quantity  of 
the  meat,  but  the  cheerfuhiess  of  the  guests,  which 
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makes  the  feast;  it  was  only  at  the: feast  of  ike 
Cttitaursy  where  they  ate  with  one  hand,  add  had 
their  drawn  swords  in  the  other ;  where  there  is 
DO  peace,  thare  can  be  no  feast.  Charity  and 
tendemeas  is  a  principal  ingredient  into  this  feast : 
the  conscknce  cannot  be  too  tender,  too  appro- 
hensi?e  of  angrying  any  man,  of  grieving  any  man  i 
the  feast  is  the  more  decently  carried  on  never 
interrupted  by  this  tenderness.  But  if  it  be  ten* 
der  at  some  times,  scrupulous  to  some  purposes, 
IS  startled  to  do  somewhat  against  which  it  hath  no 
objection^  but  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessury  to 
be  done,  and  at  other  times  is  so  rough  and  hois* 
terous,  that  it  leaps  over  all  bounds,  and  rushes 
into  actions  dishonest  and  unwarrantable,  neither 
the  tenderness  or  the  presumption  hath  the  least 
derivation  firom  conscience:  and  a  man  in  a  deep 
consumption  of  the  lungs  can  as  well  run  a  race^ 
as  a  tender  conscience  can  lead  any  man  into  an 
action  contrary  to  virtue  and  piety.  It  is  possible 
that  the  frequent  appeals  that  are  made  upon  se- 
veral occasions  to  the  consciences  of  ill  men,  do 
in  truth  increase  their  love  of  wickedness;  that 
mhem  they  are  told  that  their  own  consciences  can- 
not but  accuse  them  of  the  ill  they  do,  and  they 
feel  no  such  check  or  controul  in  themselves,  they 
believe  from  thence  that  they  do  nothing  amiss, 
and  so  take  new  courage  to  prosecute  the  career 
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they  are  in :  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  believe, 
that  the  worst  men  can  do  the  worst  things  with- 
out some  sense  and  inward  compunction,  which  is 
the  voice  of  their  conscience ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
think  that  they  may  still  and  drown  that  voice» 
and  that  by  a  custom  of  sinning  they  may  grow  so 
deaf  as  not  to  hear  that  weak  voice ;  that  wine 
may  drive  away  that  heaviness  that  indisposed 
them  to  mirth,  and.  ill  company  may  shut  out  those 
thoughts  which  would  interrupt  it :  and  yet,  alas ! 
conscience  is  not  by  this  subdued,  they  have  only 
made  an  unlucky  truce,  that  it  shall  not  beat  up 
their  quarters  for  some  time,  till  they  have  surfeit* 
ed  upon  the  pleasure  and  the  plenty  of  men ;  it  will 
disturb  and  terrify  them  the  more  for  the  repose 
it  hath  suflfered  them  to  take.    If  the  strength  of 
nature,  and  the  custom  of  excesses,  hath  given  the 
debauched  person  the  privilege  of  not  finding  any 
sickness  or  indisposition  from  his  daily  surfeits, 
af^er  a  few  years  he  wonders  to  find  the  faculties 
of  his  mind  and  understanding  so  decayed  that  he 
is  become  a  fool,  and  so  much  more  a  fool  if  he 
does  not  find  it  before  he  comes  to  that  age  that 
usually  resists  all  decay ;  and  then  every  body  sees, 
if  he  does  not,  the  unhappinessof  his  constitution, 
that  it  was  no  sooner  disturbed  by  those  excesses. 
If  the  lustful  and  voluptuous  person,  who  sacrifices 
the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  body  to  the  rage 
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and  temptation  of  his  bloody  and  spends  his  nights 
in  unchaste  embraces,  does  not  in  the  instant  dis- 
cover how  much  his  health  is  impaired  by  those 
caresses,  he  will  in  a  short  time,  by  weakness  and 
diseases,  have  good  cause  to  remember  those  dis- 
tempers :  and  so  that  conscience  that  is  laid  asleep' 
by  a  long  licentious  life,  and  reprehends  not  the 
foulest  transgressions,  doth  at  last  startup  in  sick- 
ness or  in  age,  and  plays  the  tyrant  in  those  sea- 
sons when  men  most  need  comfort,  and  makes 
tbem  pay  dear  interest  for  their  hours  of  riot,  and 
for  the  charms  they  lised,  to  keep  it  in  that  le- 
thargy that  it  might  not  awaken  them.  And  since 
it  cannot  be  a  feast,  because  it  is  not  a  good  con- 
science ;  being  ah  evil  one,  it  must  be  famine,  and 
torment,  and  hell  itself.  In  a  word,  no  man  hath 
a  good  conscience^  but  he  who  leads  a  good  life/ 


ON  AN  ACTIVE  AND  ON  A  CONTBMPLATIVB  LIFE, 
AND  WHEN  AND  WHY  THE  ONE  OUGHT  TO  BE 
PREFERRED  BEFORE  THE  OTHER* 

It  hath  been  the  business,  or  rather  the  vanity 
and  want  of  business  in  many  persons  of  wit  and 
fancy,  especially  of  the  Italian  nation,  to  discover 
and  find  out,  whether  an  active  and  practical  con- 
dition of  life,  or  whether  a  speculative  repose,  and 
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a  life  dedicated  wholly  to  contempJatioD,  be  to  be 
elected  and  preferred  by  a  prudent  man,  in  order 
to  his  own  content  and  happiness ;  and  they  have 
taken  great  pains  to  determine,  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  mankindi  from  his  constitu- 
tion, appetites,  and  afiPections,  and  from  the  acci- 
dents of  human  life,  and  the  instability  of  fortune 
in  the  transactions  thereof,  and  even  from  the  end 
of  the  creation  of  man,  and  his  own  most  justifi- 
able end  in  life,  which  of  the  two  he  should  dedi- 
cate himself  unto  and  set  his  heart  upon ;  when 
they  might  as  profitably  have  spent  their  tinae  in 
the  disquisition,  whether  a  man  who  is  obliged  to 
make  a  long  journey,  should  choose  to  undertake 
it  upon  a  black  or  a  bey  horse,  and  take  his  lod- 
ging always  in  a  public  inn,  or  at  a  friend's  house : 
to  which  the  resolution,  after  how  long  a  time 
soever  of  considering,  must  be,  that  the  black 
horse  is  to  be  made  use  of,  if  he  be  better  than  the 
bay ;  and  that  the  inn  is  to  be  preferred,  if  the 
entertainment  be  better  there  than  it  is  like  to  be 
at  the  friend's  house.  And  how  light  and  ridicu- 
lous soever  this  instance  may  seem  to  be,  it  is 
very  worthy  to  accompany  the  other  debate,  which 
must  be  resolved  by  the  same  medium«  That  a 
man  of  a  vigorous  and  active  spirit,  of  perspicacity 
of  judgment,  and  high  thoughts,  cannot  enter  too 
soon  into  the  large  field  of  action ;  and  to  confine 
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him  to  retirement,  and  to  spend  his  life  in  contem« 
plaCion,  were  to  take  his  life  from  him*  On  the 
other  hand,  a  dull,  dis'Spirited  fellow,  who  hath  no 
faculties  of  soul  to  exercise  and  improve,  or  such 
as  no  exercise  or  conversation  can  improve,  may 
withdraw  himself  as  far  as  he  can  from  the  world, 
and  spend  his  life  in  sleep,  that  never  was  awake; 
bat  what  kind  of  fruit  this  dry  trunk  will  yield  by 
his  speculation  or  contemplation,  can  no  more  be 
coDBprehended,  than  that  he  will  have  a  better  and 
more  usefid  understanding  after  he  is  dead  and 
buried. 

For  the  better  going  through  this  disquisition, 
let  us  first  examine  what  these  men  mean  by  a 
ocmtemplative  life  (for  the  definition  of  an  active 
life  will  be  easily  comprehended)  which  ought  to 
be  embraced  with  so  much  greediness;  and  we 
shall  find  that  for  the  most  part  they  8U{^ose  or 
require  such  preparations  towards  it,  and  such  qua- 
lifications in  it,  that  are  no  more  the  natural  ef- 
fects or  product  of  contemplation,  than  the  thoughts 
and  affections  are  the  same  which  carry  a  man  to 
a  horse-match  and  which  accompany  him  to  a  fu- 
neral They  who  are  the  strict  admirers  and  corn- 
menders  of  contemplation,  and  would  have  the 
whole  life  to  be  dedicated  to  contemplation,  have 
exercised  themselves  in  very  little  of  it,  but  have 
taken  their  model  out  of  the  lives  of  some  few 
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pious  men,  whose  lives  have  been  written  long^- 
ter  their  deaths,  by  men  who  had  heard  mudi  of 
their  praises,  without  knowing  their  persons ;  and 
so  their  actions  are  transmitted  to  posterity  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  writer,  not  the  true 
image  of  the  liver*  'iliey  annex  a  severe  solitude, 
for  the  innocence  of  it,  as  necessary  to  contempla^ 
tion,  since  conversation  interrupts  it;  nor  will  diey 
allow  studious  men,  who  use  inde&tigable  indus- 
try in  the  reading  and  revolving  the  writings  and 
labours  of  learned  men  in  the  several  sciences  of 
knowledge,  to  be  in  the  number  of  cpntemplators ; 
supposing  that  the  variety  of  their  readUng,  and 
their  continual  consultation  with  learned  men,  hath 
too  much  stirred  up  their  fancies,  ftnd  provoked 
their  curiosities  to  a  farther  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  and  the  temptations  thereof,  which  have 
dazzled  and  corrupted  the  integrity  of  their  natural 
judgments;  and  these  men  would  have  a  solitude 
and  contemplation  to  be  always  together,  without 
other  books  than  what  serve  for  the  help  and  ex- 
ercise of  their  private  devotions,  spending  all  their 
thoughts  upon  the  contempt  of  the  world,  and  the 
love  and  admiration  of  the  goodness  of  God  and 
of  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  such  other  excellent 
speculations  of  virtue  and  piety,  as  never  were  or 
can  be  the  efifect  or  companion  of  an  original  and 
affected  solitude,  but  hath  its  rise  from  observa-> 
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tion,  wisdom,  and  experience.  They  who  observe 
and  consider,  as  there  is  subject-matter  enough 
in  the  world  for  such  observation  and  considera* 
tioD,  how  very  few  men  there  are,  how  liberally 
soever  educated,  who  are  ever  by  themselves,  or 
know  how  to  think,  may  reasonably  wonder  how 
those  stupid  illiterate  men,  who  pretend  to  dedi- 
cate themselves,  but  are  sacrificed  by  the  avarice 
of  their  friends,  to  that  which  they  call  a  contem- 
plative life,  can. spend  tbeir  miserable  lives;  how  ' 
men  who.  cannot  think,  and  have  known  nothing 
of  the  world,  can  contenq>late  upon  the  vanity 
and  iniquity  of  it ;  or  how  men  who  have  never 
been  instructed  in  the  attributes  of  God,  or  the 
mysteries  and  injunctions  of  religion,  can  con- 
template the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  lives  of  saints 
and  angds.    Neither  virtue  nor  piet7  come  by 
nature  or  chance,  but  are  learned  and  taught 
and  studied;  and  contemplation  is  an  art,  and 
the  child  and  &culty  of  knowledge.  The  old  race 
of  hermits,  if  there  was  ever  any  such,  is  long 
•once  expired :  St  Jerome,  whom  they  make  their 
Christian  pattern,  after  much  experience  of  the 
softnesses  and  excesses  of  the  worlds  staid  not  long 
in  that  melancholy  retirement;  but,  after  some 
good  and  pious  reflection»»id  resolutions,  returned 
again  into  the  world,  and  mingled  with  the  great- 
eat  conftentions  in  it ;  and  St  Austin  in  a  short 
time  left  the  solitude  he  affiectedi  knowing  well 
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that  he  could  do  tnuch  more  good  in  the  cities  and 
company  of  men,  than  in  the  woods  and  desarts. 
Monkery,  that  was  founded  in  solitude  and  silence, 
all  possible  care  taken  by  its  founder,  that  it  should 
not  be  entangled  in  any  offices  of  religion,  but  be 
wholly  vacant  to  cogitations,  which  they  can  very 
improperly  be  called  contemplation  when  they  are 
rude  and  unpolished,  was  quickly  weary  of  its  in- 
stitution ;  and  its  disciples  made  haste  to*get  them- 
eelves  absolved  from  the  rigour  of  their  rule,  and 
to  be  manumitted,  and  infranchised  into  the  busi- 
ness of  the  worid,  to  be  priests  and  preachers  and 
confessors ;  and,  over  and  above  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  ample  endowments,  to  be  admitted  to 
all  the  honours  and  pomp  the  charge  is  capable  of; 
insomuch  that  for  near  a  hundred  years  together 
Rome  had  no  bishop,  but  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
St  Bennet»  who  had  done  all  he  could  that  none 
of  his  children  should  receive  any  spiritual  orders, 
or  be  conversant  in  courts ;  and  solitude  grew  to 
be  so  much  abominated,  that  there  was  a  particu* 
iar  act  made  in  a  council  at  Clermont,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  ninety-five,  by  which  it  was  ordained 
that  a  monk  who  was  possessed  of  a  benefice  should 
be  obliged  to  have  a  companion  for  conversation, 
lest  he  should  become  brutish  by  being  conversant 
only  with  rustics ;  so  little  reverence  was  then  en- 
tertained for  that  contemplation  which  they  now 
magnify  themselves  upon* 
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It  is  a  difficult  thing  here  to  contain  myself 
from  reproaching  and  inveighing  against  those 
orders  of  religious  men  and  women,  who  are,  under 
pretence  of  conscience  and  piety,  deprived  of  that 
liberty  which  nature  requires,  and  the  law  of  Gk>d 
allows ;  the  one  by  vows  almost  impossible  to  be 
kept,  and  affected  and  inconvenient  habits,  which 
makes  them  ridiculous  to  all  men  at  first  sight,  and 
exposes  the  health  of  body  and  mind  to  apparent 
danger;  and  the  other  to  unreasonable  vows  and 
strict  iDclosure  from  the  rest  of  the  world :  at  least, 
I  cannot  but  enquire  by  what  warrant  or  permis* 
sion  from  God  Almighty,  by  what  countenance, 
testimony  of  example,  from  the  primitive  times  of 
Christianity,  and  the  practice  of  persons  of  con- 
fessed piety  and  wisdom,  such  an  institution,  hard- 
ly consistent  with  either,  and  so  opposite  to  the 
benefit  and  policy  of  all  Christian  kingdoms  and 
states,  hath  found  credit  or  commendation,  or  to- 
leration, in  all  countries  where  the  Roman  religion 
is  received;  or  rather  how  it  supports  itself  (as  it 
is  now  exercised)  even  against  the  ecdesiasticai 
and  civil  and  municipal  laws  of  those  nations,  and 
against  the  power  and  jurisdiction  and  right  of  all 
the  bishops  and  catholic  clergy  of  those  countries. 
For  as  the  laws  of  the  church  originally  restrained 
all  persons  from  entering  into  such  vows,  without 
\be  fiiU  consent  and  approbation  of  parents^  and 
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before  they  were  of  an  age  much  greater  than  is 
now  required,  and  for  failing  in  either  of  these 
points,  declared  their  vows  to  be  void ;  so  they 
were  always  under  the  government  and  jurisdic* 
tion  of  the  bishops.  An  abbey  and  a  monastery  was 
in  the  same  degree  of  subjection  to  the  bishop,  as 
any  other  parish  or  church  in  his  diocese  was ;  and 
the  exemption  of  them  from  the  discipline  by  the 
pope's  authority,  is  such  an  incroachment  upon  the 
laws  of  all  countriesi  and  upon  the  dignity  and 
prerogative  of  princes,  that  it  shakes  the  founda* 
tion  of  all  government  in  all  catholic  states,  and. 
is  evidence  of  the  insatiable  ambition  that  is  inse* 
parable  from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  insinuate  un- 
der the  notion  of  spiritual  power,  and  to  possess 
himself  of  the  temporal  authority.  For  what  can 
be  more  temporal,  than  the  power  which  the  pope 
assumes  over  all  monasteries  and  religious  houses ; 
and  which  makes  all  those  inhabitants,  which  ''are 
a  vast  number  of  people,  more  his  subjects  than 
the  king's ;  and  which  in  some  fatal  conjuncture 
may  probably  prove  the  ruin  of  the  greatest  monar- 
chy ?  Since  it  is  notorious  enough,  that  in  all  catho- 
lic rebellions  those  fraternities  are  disposed  by  the 
pope,  though  against,  tlie  king;  of  which  there  needs 
no  other  instance,  than  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
league  in  France,  supported  by  three  successive 
popes  against  a  catholic  king,  in  the  end  assassi- 
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nated  by  the  impious  hand  of  a  friar*  After  which 
« there  can  be  nothing  more  stupendousi  than  that 
princes  who  do  allow  some  spiritual  jurisdiction  to 
reside  in  the  pope,  do  not  cause  it  to  be  defined, 
at  least  by  the  body  of  their  own  clergy,  what  that 
sjHritual  jurisdiction  doth  signify,  and  how  it  must 
extend;  and  they  would  then  see  how  far  those 
religious  fraternities  would  submit  and  conform  to 
those  definitions.   When  I  say,  that  those  founda- 
tions, luider  the  rules  they  now  profess,  have  no 
warrant  from  scripture,  nor  from  the  example  or 
practice  of  antiquity,  I  am  not  ignorant  that  there 
were  many  pious  and  devout  tnen  who  did,  upon 
several  occasions,  and  in  several  seasons,  separate 
and  retire  themselves  from  the  splendour  and  noisie 
of  the  world  to  a  quiet  and  peaceable  solitude :  and 
this  was  most  practised  iii  the  infiuicy  of  Christiani- 
ty and  in  pagan  regions;  and  had  no  more  resem- 
blance to  the  rules  and  constitutions  of  these  men^ 
U^an  St  Bruno  had  to  the  prophet  Eliah.  But  since 
the  argument  we  are  upon,  of  a  solitary  and  con- 
templative life,  to  which  all  these  societies,  more 
or  less,  pretend  to  be  instituted  for,  doth  naturally 
enough  lead  us  to  take  a  view  of  this  affected  con- 
dition of  living,  let  us  with  some  liberty  consider 
Ae  rules  they  are  to  observe,  and  the  vowjs  they 
snake,  (which  is  the  soul  of  their  religion)  and  we 
Bfaali  the  better  be  able  to  examine  and  make  some 
-vox.  I.  K 
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judgment  of  the  piety  and  merits  the  lawfulness 
and  warrantableness  of  their  proiewion  and  obU- 
gationB :  without  any  purpose  of  reproaching  die 
memory  of  the  founders  of  those  orders,  or  of  the 
persons  of  those  who  have  professed ;  of  whoia 
there  have  been  very  many  learned  and  very  pious 
men :  whose  devotion,  and  virtue^  and  integrity  of 
lifef  deserve  to  be  reverenced  and  imitated^  though 
they  were  not  without  those  weaknesses  and  in- 
firmities and  defects^  which  keep  them  from  be* 
ing  the  objects  of  adoration  which  is  assigned  to 
many  of  them. 

The  vows  then  that  these  men  make^  and  which 
constitute  their  religion,  and  without  making  which 
no  man  can  be  admitted  to  it,  are  three;  of  pover- 
ty,  of  chastity,  and  of  obedience ;  and  these  are 
common  to  all  religious  orders,  though  they  .have 
not  ail  the  same  signification :  which  is  a  wonder* 
fill  latitude  in  a  vow,  and  is  explained  either  by 
sdme  original  determination  by  the  founder,  or  by 
a  more  modern  indulgence  or  reformation  by  sooae 
bull  from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  hath  power  to 
disp.  nse  with  ami  absolve  them  from  aU  their  voivb  t 
and  so  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  po* 
verty  of  the  Benedictines  or  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  Capuchins;  and  yet  the  vow  is  the' 
same,  and  in  the  same  terms,  and  without  any  gloBS 
upon  it,  that  is  taken  by  all  three;  but  the  twm 
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foniier  wisely  interpfmt  their  tow  of  poverty  to 
oblige  them  singly  to  have  bo  property  of  their  own^ 
bat  they  may  enjoy  all  the  effects  of  wealth  and 
plenty  outof  the  stock  of  the  community ;  the  othei^ 
poor  men  literally  affect  poverty  in  the  highest 
degree  thai;  life  can  be  preserved,  with  what  im- 
easiness  soever,  insomuch  as  it  is  not  lawfiil  for 
them  to  provide  or  retain  what  may  be  necessary 
lor  to»raorr6w»  nor  to  have  two  habits  nor  two 
|>air  of  shoes.  Let  us  now  examine  the  nature  and 
the  effect  of  every  one  of  these  vows;  and  finom 
thence  examine  the  benefit  and  advantage  that  re» 
dounds  from  thence  to  the  church  of  Christy  or  to 
the  prosperity  of  natsons.  And  in  the  first  place, 
what  is  the  virtue,  and  where  is  the  beauty  of  this 
poverty,  that  we  should  so  much  atfect  it,  be  so 
solich;ous  for  it  as  to  bind  ourselves  by  an  oath»  a 
vow  to  live  in  poverty  i  Indeed,  to  behave  our* 
selves  honestly,  and  decently^  and  patiently  in  po* 
ver^,  when  it  shall  please  God  to  inflict  it  i]^n 
ua,  is  a  virtue  and  duty  the  Christian  reiigioii 
obliges  us  to ;  not  to  despair  whilst  it  is  upon  us, 
nor  to  despair  of  overcoming  and  getting  out  of 
It,  but  to  submit  to  God^s  good  will  and  pleasuie, 
and  to  wait  his  time  for  our  delivery,  as  we  do  or 
nrast  do  in  all  other  punishments  and  diseases  with 
winch  he  pleases  to  visit  us  :  for  poverty  is  a  pu- 
Biahment,  and  poverty  is  a  disease,  from  whidb  we 
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may  as  lawfiiUy  pray  to  be  preserved  or  delivered 
as  from  the  plague;  I  say,  it  is  a  punishment,  a 
judgment  inflicted  by  God;  **  The  drunkard  and 
the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty*  and  drousinees 
shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags,"  saysSolomon,  Prov. 
xxiiiy  21.  It  is  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  vice  and 
luxury  and  idleness;  and  therefore «how  it  comes 
to  be  so  desirable,  as  to  be  attained  by  a  vow,  to 
be  a  foundation  in  religion,  and  a  proper  means  to 
advance  it,  is  very  hard  to  comprehend,  and  had 
need  of  better  arguments  than  are  contained  in 
any  of  the  founder's  rules,  or  the  bulls  which  con- 
firm them.    If  you  will  believe  Solomon,  **  The 
destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty,''  Prov»  x« 
15,  how  it  should  be  a  necessary  ingredient  to  sal* 
vation,  may  be  worthy  of  question.  It  was  indeed 
frequently  practised  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity^ 
to  sell  all  that  they  had  and  give  it  to  the  poor; 
but  it  was  never  a  precept  or  injunction  of  Christ*' 
ianity.    It  is  true,  that  our  Saviour,  to  convinoe 
the  vanity  and  hypocrisy  of  a  Pharisee,  who  brag« 
ged  as  if  he  had  performed  the  whole  law,  bid  him 
*<  sell  all  he  had,''  &c.  which  he  knew  he  would 
not  do,  but  went  away  melancholy.    Poverty  will 
never  make  a  man  a  Christian ;  nor  when  he  is 
one,  can  he  do  as  much  good  as  if  he  were  rich. 
The  giving  alt  they  had  to  the  poor,  which  was,  I 
say,  practised  much  in  the  in&nqr  of  religion,  was 
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a  very  efficacious  argument  to  get  credit  to  the 
persons  who  preached,  not  a  principle  of  the  doc* 
trine  which  they  preached :  when  most  men  were 
80  transported  with  the  vanity  and  pleasure  and 
wealth  of  the  world,  and  their  hearts  so  much  set  ^ 
upon  it  that  they  loved  nothing  else;  men  who 
despised  all  that,  and  gave  tliat  away  which  would 
have  given  them  all  that,  and  imposed  those  seve- 
rities upon  themselves  which  were  most  contrary 
to  what  all  others  affected,  could  not  but  be  con- 
ceived to  find  some  inward  pleasure  and  joy  in  the 
doctrine  which  they  professed:  yet  I  say  it  was 
never  a  precept,  an  injunction  of  Christianity; 
there  were  as  good  Christians,  who  did  not  sell  all 
they  had,  but  kept  it  and  enjoyed  it,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable did  much  more  good  than  they  who  had  no- 
thing. We  may  believe  that  the  expression  of 
*<  selling  all  that  they  had  and  giving  to  the  poor,*' 
which  was  never  done  in  our  Saviour's  own  time, 
is  not  clearly  understood;  that  the  distribution 
was  not  in  their  own  power,  but  brought  to  the 
apostles  to  be  distributed  as  they  thought  fit,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
believe  the  large  volume  of  the  history  of  their 
saints,  we  shall  find  that  all  they  who  are  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  selling  all  they  had,  and  giving 
it  to  the  poor,  are  mentioned  after  their  sale  to 
bave  built  churches  and  founded  religious  houses ; 
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which  men  who  had  nothing  could  never  have  dones 
•o  that  the  most  natural  understanding  of  those 
expressions  is,  that  they  suffered  not  the»  estatea 
to  descend  to  their  heirs,  but  disposed  it  to  piooft 
uses.    Povertj  never  made  such  ahns. 

Sure  we  are,  that  they  who  sold  or  gave  all  tbey 
had,  never  lived  themselves  afterwards  by  begging; 
numy  laboured  and  took  pains  for  their  living,  it 
may  be  were  contented  to  receive  alms  from  a  cha>^ 
litable  hand ;  but  how  men  came  to  be  enjoined 
to  beg  for  their  living,  how  begging  came  to  be 
of  the  essence,  to  be  a  badge  of  religion,  we  shall 
not  find  till  those  times  in  which  religion  was  de^ 
generated,^'  and  private  men  took  upon  them  to 
contradict  the  laws  of  God  and  man  in  the  insti*- 
tution  of  orders,  which  they  called  religion,  and 
prescribed  rules  to  be  observed  which  contradict 
nature,  deprive  them  of  the  most  precious  treasure 
of  health,  and  of  the  liberty  that  God  hath  not 
only  permitted,  but  directed  to  be  used :  **  The 
sluggard  will  not  plough  by  reason  of  the  cold» 
therefore  shall  he  beg  in  harvest,  and  have  no* 
thing,'*  Prov.  xx.  4.  is  the  judgment  the  spirit  of 
God  hath  inflicted  upon  laziness,  upon  men  who^ 
will  not  labour  for  their  living.     It  is  a  strange 
presumption,  a  contradiction  of  the  will  and  mind 
of  God  himself,  to  erect  societies,  and  constital:e 
fraternities,  whose  religion  obliges  them  not  to^L 
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labour,  aad  requires  them  to  beg.  That  there 
diould  be  a  body  of  a  hundred  thousand  Christians, 
and  there  are  many  such  bodies,  who^e  conscience 
will  not  suffer  them  to  work,  and  whose  impudence 
to  beg  is  justifiable,  is  such  a  contempt  of  scripture, 
and  rebellion  against  the  politic  laws  of  all  govern* 
ment,  that  less  than  the  believing  that  our  Saviour 
tumself  gave  the  rule  from  a  mountain  in  Italy,  as 
God  himself  gave  the  law  to  Moses  from  Mount 
Sinai,  cannot  excuse;  which  no  other  begging 
order  but  that  of  St  Francis  pretends  to  do.  Little 
tfd  King  David  think,  who  was  a  prophet,  and  a 
poet,  and  an  orator,  when  he  poured  out  his  com- 
plaint and  qurse  against  the  greatest  enemies  of 
God,  many  believe  upon  the  foresight  of  Judas ; 
*^  Let  his  children  be  continually  vagabonds,  and 
b^ ;  let  them  seek  their  bread  also  out  of  deso- 
late i^ces;''  that  there  would  ever  be  a  race  of 
God's  children,  who  should  continually  beg  their 
bread  without  being  vagabonds,  and  seek  to  find  it 
too  in  the  most  desolate  places,  amongst  people 
much  poorer  than  themselves,  who  beg,  and  it  may 
be  steal,  that  they  may  give  to  a  begging  triar.  We 
may  lawfully  enquire  what  spell  there  is  in  begging ; 
a  thing  so  infamous  in  the  law  and  the  gospel,  that 
it  should  be  thought  the  way  to  heaven.  That  in* 
&mous  steward,  who  had  the  impudence  to  cheat 
^       his  lord  and  to  waste  his  estate^  when  hfi  was  caU" 
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ed  to  an  account,  had  yet  the  modesty  to  be  asha- 
med to  beg ;  there  was  such  a  universal  brand  upon 
begging,  that  he  would  make  any  other  ^hift  ra- 
ther than  be  reduced  to  beg;  it  seems  he  was 
weak  and  impotent,  which  is  the  common  excuse, 
he  could  not,  he  was  not  able  to  dig,  yet  he  was 
ashamed  .to  beg.  Begging  hath  often  found  an 
excuse,  often  met  with  compassion  in  many  coun- 
tries, but  was  never  made  or  allowed  to  be  a  pro- 
fession by  any  well-ordered  government ;  it  hath 
even  been  infamous ;  and  though  there  was  a  cer- 
tain beggar  that  got  into  heaven,  it  was  a  meta- 
phorical beggar,  but  a  beggar  in  a  parable.  I  con- 
fess, it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  handle  this  mys* 
tery  of  iniquity  with  that  gravity  that  any  thing 
that  relates  to  religion  would  require ;  especially 
since  so  many  very  eminent  men  for  learning,  and 
truly,  I  believe,  of  pious  and  devout  lives,  have 
grown  up  in  several  ages  amongst  them  who  have 
observed  those  rules  and  orders ;  but  we  may  law- 
fully believe,  that  they,  would  have  been  more 
learned^  and  probably  have  been  as  pious  and  de- 
vout, if  they  had  been  educated  according  to  those 
collegiate  constitutions,  which  were  the  proper 
seminaries  of  learning  and  religion,  in  all  ages  be- 
fore they,  their  rules,  or  their  vows  were  heard  of 
in  the  world.  We  may  believe  that  there  is  not 
that  universal  contagion  covers  those  gardens^  tbi^t 
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no  wholesome  plant  for  food  and  medicine  can  be 
planted  or  grow  near  it ;  and  yet  we  may  believe 
toOf  that  the  soil  is  not  so  fertile,  nor  the  air  so 
pure,  that  it  nourishes  all  it  feeds. to  such  a  won- 
derful lustre  in  religion,  that  by  observing  his  vows 
he  is  as  sure  to  go  to  heaven  as  if  he  were  there 
already,  as  every  novice  of  the  order  of  St  Francis 
iSy  when  he  hath  made  his  vows ;  when  the  supe- 
rior who  admits  him,  declares,  Ei  ego,  ex  parte 
Ihi,  ii  has  reguias  observaris,  promiuo  tibi  viiam 
igtemam^    It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  it 
would  be  in  trujth  a  great  wonder  if  it  were  other- 
wise, that  amongst  so  many  millions  of  the  regular 
clergy  there  should  not  sometimes  a  man  of  emi- 
nence in  learning  and  virtue  appear;  for  there 
must  be  many  millions,  when  the  general  of  St 
Franpis's  order  alone  cm  bring  into  the  field  one 
hundred  thousand  subjects,  and  leave  every  altar 
sufficiently  supplied  and  provided  for ;  what  num- 
bers then  must  arise  of  monks  and  friars, .  and 
other  regular  orders,  which  swarm  in  every  king* 
dom  ?  and  wh^n  any  such  man  appears,  the  world 
is  sure  to  hear  of  him ;  but  of  the  multitude  of 
those,  ^ho,  having  made  those  vows,'  are  put  to 
death  for  the  most  odious  primes  and  wickednesses 
that  can  be  committed;  of  those  who,  out  of  sor- 
row and  desperation  for  having  made  those  vows, 
have  made  themselves  away,  and  become  their 
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own  executioners ;  of  those  who,  continuing  aB 

their  lives  in  the  same  professions,  have  never  pro« 

duced  any  fruit  that  is  the  e|^ct  of  study  or  in-^. 

dustry,  or  done  any  worthy  action  whereby  to  be 

remembered ;  of  those  who,  for  notorious  vice  and. 

debauchery  (which  must  be  very  notorious  and 

infamous}  are  ejected  luid  expelled  out  of  those 

corporations  and  fraternities,  after  they  have  made 

their  vowa;  and,  lastly,  of  those,  who  have  beea 

and  are  sheltered  under  those  vows  to  be  lazy  and 

useless  to  mankind,  under  th^  stile  of  lay-brotherSy. 

Jhtges  coruumere  noH :  I  say  of  all  those  there  is. 

no  inventory,  no  record  kept ;  and  if  there  were^ 

ewery  nation  would  blush  to  behold  what  a  rabble 

of  wretches  they  have  nourished,  for  every  single 

man  who  hath  been  an  honour  to  the  church  or 

state.    And  after  all  this,  the  o]d  collegiate  insti-. 

tttdon,  the  nurseries  and  schools  of  the  too  much 

neglected  secular  clergy  in  all  kingdoms,  have  in 

aU  times  brought  out  more  men  of  extraordinary 

]purta  in /knowledge,  and  eminency  of  good  life» 

than  all  the  monasteries  in  the  country ;  and  by  the 

computation  the  world  can  make,  the  single  college 

of  Sorbonne  produces  more  of  that  kind  in  every 

age,  than  all  the  regular  foundations  in  France,. 

though  you  reckon  the  Jesuits  in  the  number,  aa 

)M>u  ought  to  do ;  though  they  have  no  mind  to  be^ 

comprehended  under  that  appellation,  but  would^ 
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lather  be  tiiought  collegiatey  if  that  ^d  not  kiply 
too  much  sobjection  to  the  t»khop. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  take  aslion  view  of 
the  mmtificatioiis  and  con^raints^  not  voluntarf , 
bat  enjoined  and  imposed ;  and  so  eannot  be  so 
properly  ealled  mortificstiony  as  that  which  is  the 
efect  of  a  devout  midd^  and  from  thence  imnpsaed 
iqpon  ar  man's  self  by  himself;  and  eonsid'^  whether 
Am  knowledge  or  pratetiee  of  Chriseia«iilfy  is  adi- 
vanced,  or  improvedy  by  those  rigorous  seterides. 
Why  tkast  antique,  utteasy,  unhandsome,  mi  un- 
wholesome cleihes  i  why  no  linens  n»  shoes,  ot*  such 
as  are  no  more  guard  agsiiiist  eold  than  none  ?  why 
to  Uiis  oneomefy  and  uncleanly  wafdmbe,  so  little 
ineat,  as  cannot  satisfy  nature^  and  less  sleep  thaa 
it  requires  i  It  is  not  natuntl  to  believe  that  there 
can  be  great  fervour  of  devotion  from  these  cold 
ngredients ;  nor  can  men  who  beKeve  the  way 
to  heaven  to  be  fall  of  briars  and  thorns  chuse  to 
walk  thither  bave-foot.   Is  health  the  greatest  be*- 
nefit  and  blessing  that  God  can  bestow  upon  us.  in 
this  vrorld  ?  insomuch  as  he  cannot  commend  the 
love  of  himself  to  us  under  a  more  oonjuring  and. 
prevalent  expression,  thaa  because  ^'  it  shall  be 
health  to  thy  navel,  miid  marrow  to  thy  bones,'* 
frov,  iii.  S,     Whatsoever  he  would  endear  to  us, 
that  we  Qiay  set  a  true  value  and  price  upon  it,  he 
describes  by  what  we  do  or  ought  ta  value  most ; 
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«<  The  tODgiie  of  the  wise  is  health,"  Prov.  xii.  18i 
And  are  we  grateful  enough  for  this  precious  jewels 
in  a  voluntary  endeavour  to  drive  this  health  from 
us,  at  least  to  impair  it;  to  dry  this  marrow  which 
he  hath  given  us  as  comfort  and  strength  to  our 
bones?   Mortification  may  be  very  seasonable^ 
sometimes  necessary ;  it  leaves  the  root  unhurt^ 
and  preserves  even  the  sap»  and  only  dries  up  or 
pulls  away  some  ebullition  or  excrescence  from 
the  too  much  heat  thereof;  and  it  may  be  nature 
itself  is  the  best  judge  of  the  season,  and  of  the 
proportion,  when  this  mortification  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  it  is  first  sensible  of  its  own  rankness,  and 
of  any  ill  humour  that  invades  it,  and  hates  all  ex- 
e^Bses  as  much  as  it  doth  the  effects  of  them,  pain 
and  sickness.    If  we  do  not  corrupt  the  integrity 
of  our  nature  by  our  own  ill  manners  and  ill  con- 
versation, nature  will  always  be  a  veiy  good  coun- 
sellor and  a  very  good  physician  to  us;  but  this 
consternation,  this  maceration,  by  perplexing  all 
the  fiiculties  of  nature,  and  enervating  the  strength 
of  it,  is  a  saucy  contradiction  of  God's  wisdom  iu 
the  creation,  and  appointing  those  offices  to  .be 
performed  by  cold  and  weakness  for  which  he  as-- 
signed  wtonth  and  heat ;  and  if  piety  and  prayer 
be  the  result  of  a  devout  qund>  there  should  be  as 
much  care  taken  to  support  the  health  and  vigour 
of  that  miadi  as  to  cherish  the  body  for  the  stronis** 
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est  exercise  or  encounter ;  and  we  may  as  reasona^ 
bly  believe,  that  a  man  can  wrestle  best  when  he 
is  in  a  fit  of  a  quartan  ague,  as  that  he  can  pray 
most  effectually  when  his  limbs  are  rotting  veith 
cold,  and  his  spirits  failing  for  want  of  bread.  They 
who  will  impose  a  severity,  and  exercise  a  disci<« 
pline  upon  themselves,  which  nature  doth  abhor 
and  God  doth  not  command,  ought  to  do  it  at 
their  own  charges,  and  can  neither  expect  reward 
in  heaven  nor  reverence  upon  earth  for  their  folly; 
Bod  a  quis  reqmstvii  may  put  them  to  a  blush  in 
one  place,  as  it  will  do  in  the  other.    He  who  af- 
fects poverty,  and  prefers  sickness  before  healtli 
that  he  may  be  devout,  may  as  well  pray  for  the 
plague,  that  he  may  have  good  company.  No  man 
will  deny,  that  ^ting  is  a  pious  and  religious  prac- 
tice, but  it  is  as  physic,  not  as  diet ;  he  that  fasts 
too  much  doth  not  fast  at  all,  for  no  man  can  be 
said  to  fast  who  is  not  able  to  eat ;  and  it  is  worth 
the  observation,  that  in  that  religious  exercise  the 
physician  is  allowed  a  judicatory  above  the  bishop, 
and  he  can  dispense  with  it  for  the  health  of  his 
patient,  though  the  church  enjoins  it :  so  tender 
and  compassionate  is  divinity  and  religion  to  pre- 
serve, and  cherish,  and  cultivate  that  comfort  of 
human  life,  health ;  whilst  those  who  profess  reli- 
gion are  so  merciless  and  tyrannical^  that  they  wiU 
not  dispense  wiUi  a  mm,  who  by  his  rule  is  bound 
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to  fiflfa,  to  eat  flesh  for  the  recovery  of  his  health 
or  preservation  of  his  life;  and  the  pope  himself, 
who  dispenses  with  all  other  vows,  dissolves  all 
^ntractSy  and  absolves  all  perjuries,  dbpenses 
with  adulteries,  and  legitimates  bastards,  cannot 
give  a  poor  Carthusian  leave  to  eat  a  chicken, 
though  it  would  redeem  him  from  the  grave.  What 
this  kind  of  pageantry,  these  stratagems  of  super- 
erogation may  amount  to  in  heaven,  God  only 
knows :  but  we  do  not  know  that  he  hath  forbid- 
den us  oa  earth  to  be  as  merry  in  the  eonsidera* 
tion  of  them,  as  it  is  lawful  tor  us  to  be  at  other 
spectacles  of  vanity  and  levity.  If  1  intended  this 
discourse  &r  any  other  purpose,  than  the  informs 
ing  and  exercising  my  own  understanding,  I  would 
not  observe  (because  the  observation  may  do  hurt) 
that  fasting,  which  was  commanded  and  enjoined 
with  so  many  inconvenient  circumstances  under 
the  law,  is  no  gospel-duty,  no  precept  enjoined : 
we  shall  find  it  sometimes,  not  very  often,  com* 
mended  in  some  devout  persons  who  used  it  ac« 
cording  to  the  law,  when  our  Saviour  himself  and 
bis  apostles  were  strict  observers  of  the  law ;  but  ia 
all  the  New  Testament  not  once  positively  enjoin- 
ed to  be  practised,  as  all  other  Qhristian  duties 
are :  because  it  cannot,  it  ought  not  to  be  used 
but  according  to  the  constitution  and.  temper  of 
mea's  bodies ;  and  to  oblige  all  men  to  fiut  aUke^  is 
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as  unreasonable  aa  to  command  them  to  wear  th^ 
same  clothes^  or  to  keep  the  same  diet. 

Let  us  see  now  whether  their  other  tow;  of 
chasdty,  hear  better  iruit  than  that  of  poverty ; 
whether  it  be  more  lawful,  laore  necessary,  than 
the  other.     That  chastky  ia  a  Christian  duty  re-». 
quired  of  all  men,  and  enjoined  to  all  men,  i»  not 
nor  eannot  he  denied  hy  any  Christian ;  and  the 
chastity  of  the  qaarriage4)ed  is  a&  much  chaadty  as 
the  chastity  of  a  virgin,  and  aa  commendable  and 
aa  meritorious;  to  which  our  vow  in  baptiemi  and 
our  vow  in  marrii^e  as  much  oblige  us*  aa  any 
other  vow  can  do^    If  the  commandment  of  God 
doth  not  restrain  us,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  vow 
^1  do  it;  and  if  the  true  intention  and  meaning . 
of  this  vow  may  be  judged  by  the  natural  comment 
of  the  actions  of  most  who  take  it^  it  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  oadi  against  what  is  lawful,  and  in. 
our  power  to  do,  rather  than  to  restrain  us  from 
what  is  unlawful ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  sophism 
and  dissimulation  of  interpreting  an  oath  in  a  sense 
contrary  to  tlieirs  who  administer  it,  he  doth  much 
better  comply  with  his  vow  of  chastity,  who  mar- 
ries^ and  commits  no  other  trespass  against  it  than 
in  marriage,  than  he  that  lets  himself  loose  to  the 
remedies  of  fornication  and  adultery,  which  all  the 
worid  knows  are  too  much  indulged  by  those,  and 
van  Bior^  by  any  than  those,  who  have  taken  avow 
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of  chastity :  nor  do  very  many  of  their  casuists 
dissemble  the  determiningy  that  fornication  is  a 
much  less  sin  than  marriage,  and  give  such  a  rea^ 
son  for  it  as  may  induce  us  to  believe,  that  the 
end  of  the  vow  is  only  against  marriage,  and  not 
against  the  other ;  for  they  say,  he  that  falls  into 
that  sin  by  the  impetuosity  of  nature,  hath  commit- 
ted only  one  sin  that  repentance  absolves  him  from ; 
but  he  who  marries  lives  in  a  constant  course  of 
sinning,  that  excludes  repentance :  and  so  by  this 
subtlety  they  presume  to  make  that  an  impar- 
donable  sin,  which  was  instituted  by  God  himself 
as  a  proper  and  natural  remedy  against  sin ;  and 
permit  Uie  other,  (for  excusing  in  those  cases 
is  permitting,)  which  God  Almighty  hath  pro- 
nounced damnation  upon.     If  there  be  not  some 
such  purpose  of  delusion,  why  a  vow  to  be  chaste, 
rather  than  a  particular  vow  for  the  observation 
of  the  other  nine  commandments,  if  a  vow  be  a 
good  expedient  towards  the  keeping  them  ?  We 
should  think  that  every  sin  hath  too  much  weight 
in  itself,  to  be  made  more  heavy  by  our  own  in- 
ventions: no  man  can  pretend  that  chastity  is 
more  a  virtue,  to  have  more  of  merit,  by  being 
preserved  under  a  vow,  than  if  it  were  upon  the 
pure  impulsion  of  grace  and  virtue  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  be  violated,  the  sin  is  much  greater, 
by  the  addition  of  th^t  of  perjury  to  the  othev 
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of  imdeanness.    It  may  reasonably  be  suspecU 

ed  or  imaginedx  when  our  own  vows  and  oaths 

are  called  for  to  strengthen  God's  commandments, 

that  there  is  some  stratagem  to  evade  them,  and 

to  put  some  gloss  and  interpretation  upon  the  duty, 

that  may  make  it  somewhat  else  than  what  he  hath 

enjoined :  no  man  can  believe  that  the  chastity  of 

a  pious  and  devout  mother  is  less  meritorious^  of 

an  inferior  allay » to  that  of  the  daughter  miserably 

betrayed  into  a  monastery  to  save  a  portion,  and 

into  a  vow  to  keep  that  which  is  not  in  her  power 

to  lose,  otherwise  than  by  vexatious  and  repining 

wishes ;  and  it  is  worth  the  enquiry,  whether  there 

be  not  much  of  the  virtue  itself  lost  or  diminished, 

in  the  restramts,  constraints,  and  inclosure,  to 

which  it  is  made  liable.    Who  ever  heard  of  th^ 

temperance  of  a  Capuchiui  who  is  allowed  no  more 

to  eat  than  will  sustain  nature  ?  Multum  interest 

tUrum  peccare  altquis  nolit^  an  nesdaU    No  man 

ever  attained  the  fame  of  sobriety,  who  never  had 

it  in  his  power  to  drink  any  thing  but  water*    A 

man  who  was  never  in  war,  nor  saw  an  army,  may 

as  well  pretend  to  the  honour  of  a  great  general 

by  having  read  Cffisar's  Commentaries  and  Poly* 

bius,  as  a  miserable  njoin  can  pretend  to  the  glory 

of  chastity,  who  knows  nothing  more  of  it  than  by 

reading  the  canting  language  of  Mother  Teresa, 
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and  the  li^es  of  the  ▼trgtn  martyrs ;  Insirzumenta 
Utis  expHcandm  nequilidp  desunU  It  ceases  to  be 
virtue  wlien  there  is  do  election ;  aad  a  man  who 
ii  tied  in  a  room  by  a  chain,  may  at  reasonably 
expect  to  be  thought  to  be  delighted  with  eontena* 
plation»  as  a  woman  shall  be  believed  to  be  devo* 
ted  to  chastity*  who  is  shut  up  frora  all  posaibie 
conversation  with  mankind.  Of  the  sad  efiects  and 
consequence  of  these  unhappy  vows  and  indosaFeat 
every  monastery  can  give  instances  enough;  and 
the  courts  of  judicatory,  of  judgments  fpYV[k  on 
their  behalf  who  have  found  means  to  escape  frofq 
those  captivities,  and  sued  for  their  portions,  md 
the  sentences  thereupon,  are  pidErfished  at  large  m 
all  their  pkeadinga. 

In  the  last  place  then,  let  us  consider  the  third 
vow,  of  obedience ;  which  hath  so  fair  an  aspect, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  suspected  to  have  any  evil 
intention;  it  prevents  confusion,  and  supporto 
order  and  government  Where  there  is  no  obe- 
dience there  can  be  no  government.  CMbedience  ia 
such  an  evangelical  virtue  and  precept,  that  you 
shall  rarely  find  it  used  throughout  the  scripture  in 
any  ill  sense  ;a:ommands  may  be  unreasonable  aa4 
unjust,  and  yet  the  obedience  b  requisite.  Thej 
who  are  under  the  obligation  of  obedience,  are  ex« 
cused  for  doing  many  ill  things;  and  ^erefore,  « 
S 
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wife  wba  receives  stolen  goods  from  her  husband, 
without  anj  guih  in  the  tbeil,  shall  not  be  punish- 
ed, because  she  ought  to  obey  her  husband,  and 
ought  n0t  to  suspect  him,  and  less  to  accuse  him. 
But  there  are  commands  so  notoriously  unjust,  and 
BBcjuestioiiably  unlawful,  that  no  person  ought  to 
be  obedient  to  them.  Let  us  therefore  examine 
whether  this  vow  doth  not  intend  such  a  kind  of 
obedience  as  they  wish  should  be  obligatory  in 
those  cases ;  that  it  should  be  an  obedienea  thai 
should  controtti  obedience.  They  do  not  pretenci 
that  this  vow  obliges  them  to  the  obedience  of  the 
laws  of  the  country,  or  of  the  magistrate  in  the 
country  where  they  live;  nagr*  not  to  the  canons 
and  constitutions  of  the  church ;  to  the  whieb, 
^ogh  they  profess  obedience,  they  do  not  think 
that  they  have  broke  this  vow,  when  they  havo 
broken  one  or  more  of  them.  The  state  then  ia 
not  the  more  safe  or  secure  lor  their  having  made 
this  vow  of  obedience;  it  may  be  so  much  the 
eonrrary,  that  it  may  be  undone  by  the  influence 
of  this  vow ;  it  is  a  vow  of  obedience ;  to  their 
superiors  of  that  order,  of  which  they  are,  exdu* 
sive  to  all  others,  to  the  rector  or  superior  of  the 
monastery  or  convent,  to  the  provbcial  of  that 
province  of  the  same  order,  to  their  general,  and^ 
as  tiie  upper  and  highest  wrung  of  the  ladder,  to 
the  pope,  where  aM  their  obedieBice  is  terminated* 
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So  then  let  the  law  prescribe  what  it  will^  and  th« 
king  command  what  he  will,  their  obedience  to 
either  is  not  the  subject-matter  of  this  vow;  but 
whatever  the  one  or  the  other  enjoins  is  controlled 
by  the  pope;  which  enables  him  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  all  kingdoms,  as  far  as  the  regulars  of 
those  kingdoms  are  able  to  assist  him ;  and  how 
mudi  that  is,  the  relapses  in  several  kingdoms 
have  too  fully  declared ;  and  therefore  every  ca- 
tholic prince  is  to  value  his  security  upon  the 
friendship  of  the  pope,  more  than  upon  the  fideli- 
ty of  his  own  subjects:  whereas  all  the  bishopa 
and  secular  clergy  have  their  dependence  so  ei^ 
turely  and  solely  upon  the  crown^  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  pope  himself  to  seduce  them  from 
their  allegianoe ;  and  why  they  should  not  be  able 
to  discharge  all  those  offices  in  tlie  church,  whidi 
were  originally  committed  to  them,  without  the 
help  of  those  interlopers,  may  be  justly  wondered 
at;  and  that  these  vow-makers  should  be  thought 
so  necessary,  when  every  one  of  their  three  vows  is 
directly  against  the  wealth,  or  against  the  strength 
or  the  peace  of  the  kingdom;  and  is  so  far  from 
any  foundation  in  policy,  that  it  is  in  the  &ce  of 
all  politic  constitutions,  andworthy  rather  of  won- 
der at  the  folly  of  those  times,  which  permitted 
men  to  be  founders  at  other  men's  charges,  to  draw 
a  company  of  men  together  to  be  fed  and  kept  by 
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those  who  know  them  not,  to  establish  laws  and 
rules  contrary  and  destructive  to  policy,  to  make 
vows  contrary  to  nature,  and  to  introduce  factions 
into  church  and  state,  by  superinducing  a  boyb^ 
reign  jurisdiction  over  the  conscience  of  those  who 
are  bom  subjects  to  another  prince ;  and|  lastly,  to 
constitute  a  new  and  contradictory  clergy,  which 
renounce  all  obedience  to  bishops :  I  say,  all  this 
is  rather  worthy  of  wonder,  tlum  future  approba- 
tion or  connivance^  that  the  church  may  be  redu* 
ced  within  that  inclosure  in  which  our  Saviour  left 
it,  to  be  direQted..and  instructed  by  learned  and 
pious  bishops,  in  subjection  to  and  under  the  go- 
remment  of  those  Christian  kings  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  reign  over  us. 

To  return  then  to  that  kind  of  contemplative 
life  from  whence  this  excursion  led  us,  and  to  the 
Tirtue  and  merit  whereof  these  monastics,  or  some 
of  them,  do  pretend,  as  founded  and  dedicated  to 
contemplation.  If  the  disquisition  we  have  already 
made  concerning  them  doth  exempt  us  from  ta^ 
king  &rther  consideration  of  them  and  their  obli- 
gations, we  will  make  no  stay  in  considering  that 
wlttary  kind  of  life,  which  hath  heretofore  been 
i&cted  by  some  pious  persons,  and  whose  exam- 
ples many  of  those  cloisters  would  be  thought  to 
bUow ;  forgetting  that  they  had  no  other  cloisters 
han  the  wild  forest,  and  trees  for  their  habitation, 
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nor  any  other  compaay  than  of  beasts,  more  iiiiio^ 
cent,  for  the  most  part,  than  the  men  from  whose 
eonversatioD  they  retired  :  which  unhappy  reason 
teight  in  4hi«  degenerated  age  of  licence  persuade 
many  to  retire  to  the  same  solitude,  but  omtdd 
nobis  mala  soUiudo  persuadei^  and  there  is  no  such 
man  in  the  worlds  that  is  known  and  cared  for, 
that  owns  and  avows  such  a  solitude;  and  the 
little  number  of  hermits  that  yet  inhabit  the  world> 
are  the  most  absurd,  ignorant,  stupid  creatures  that 
can  be  seen ;  tod  sufficiently  manifest  the  wewi^^ 
ness  diey  have  of  being  alone,  by  the  content  they 
take  to  be  seen  and  spoken  to ;  and  exactly  make 
good  the  old  observation,  that  there  is  a  race  of 
men,  cm  non  satiui  sU  cum  gwdibet  esse  qnam  se^ 
cum :  which  is  the  best,  how  lamentable  excuse 
soever,  that  too  many  ioaen  have  for  never  being 
alone.  We  will  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  mean** 
ing  of  this  comparison,  or  rather  enquiry  into  the 
preference  o^  an  active  or  a  contemplative  life,  is^ 
to  enquire  whether  a  man  who  engages  himself  in 
the  business  of  the  world,  and  by  degrees  comes 
into  the  administration  of  a  great  part  of  it,  doth 
by  this  activity  become  a  better  member  of  the 
state  in  which  he  lives,  attains  to  be  a  wiser  man^ 
and  finds  within  himself  a  greater  tranquillity  and 
consolation  of  mind ;  or  whether  he  who  declines 
the  experience  of  worldly  actions^  or  bearing  aii^ 
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part  in  thetoanagery  of  them,  and  retires  to  the  r^d^ 
lag  the  best  and  the  wisest  books,  and  to  the  con- 
verfiatioathat  such  a  retirement  is  like  to  give  him 
the  ofiportanity  of,  may  not  thereby  arrive  to  facul* 
ties,  which  may  equally  enable  him  to  advance  the 
honour,  and  service,  and  benefit  of  his  country; 
to  a  wisdom  more  infallible,  by  the  advantage  he 
hath  of  U  isure  to  peruse  the  bet't  books,  in  which 
he  is  conversant  with  the  manners  and  dispositions 
and  natures  of  all  nations,  as  well  as  with  their 
actions  and  lives,  and  often  finds  this  very  question 
disputed  and  determined ;  and  from  these  inquisi* 
tions,  and  the  observations  which  will  naturally 
occur  to  a  dispassionate  connderer,  may  not  at 
least  equally  result  sudi  a  serenity  of  mind,  such 
a  mastery  of  idl  inconvenient  affections  and  passions^ 
as  may  constitute  that  knowledge,  and  peace,  and 
quiet,  that  is  the  comfort  and  blessing  of  the  high^ 
est  conditions  of  life.  And  I  conceive,  from  die 
question  thus  stated,  and  upon  the  several  bran* 
dies  thereof,  all  things  may  be  said,  which  are 
pertinent  to  the  full  consideration  of  this  argument* 
But  then  we  must  first  agree  upon  the  signification 
of  all  terihs  and  expressions  whidi  we  shall  use, 
and  upon  such  equal  concessions  to  boUi,  as  may 
not  give  such  qualifications  to  the  one  above  the 
other,  as  may  make  him  superior  at  the  first  mor 
ment  of  entering  into  the  lists:  as  we  must  not 
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suppose  him  who  is  dedicated  to  contemplation  to 
be  rude  and  illiterate,  for  then  books  will  yield 
him  no  more  observation  than  stones  will  do;  nor 
the  other  of  an  active  mind  to  be  of  an  infirm  or 
diseased  body,  whidi  will  put  a  quick  end  to  his 
activity^  We  must  then  suppose  them  to  be  equal- 
ly  qualified  for  the  work  they  have  to  do ;  that  he 
who  designs  an  active  life,  hath  those  parts  and 
Acuities  which  contribute  most  to  the  advance-^ 
ment  of  that  design;  I  speak  of  those  parts  and 
fiiculties  which  are  his  own,  and  from  within,  not 
those  from  without,  in  the  assistance  of  fiieids  and 
patrons ;  and  that  the  others  who  retires  to  con- 
templation, is  as  well  qualified  towards  it,  that  he 
hath  at  least  a  love  of  learning,  and  an  inclination 
to  industry :  and  then  in  God's  name  let  their  seve* 
ral  advantages  by  nature,  the  warmtli  and  fire  in  the 
one,  and  the  phlegm  and  melancholy  in  the  other» 
assist  and  contribute  dl  they  can  to  the  lustre  and 
perfection  of  each.  We  wiU,  in  the  first  place^ 
begin  with  the  survey  of  our  contemplative  man, 
because  we  shall  be  longer  in  finding  him  out ;  for 
the  thing  not  being  so  easily  reduced  to  a  defini- 
tion,  the  person  cannot  so  easily  be  found*  It 
shall  suffice,  that  we  look  upon  our  contemplative 
man  as  a  person  without  having  ever  undergone  a 
part  in  business,  and  without  any  other  know- 
ledge relating  thereunto,  than  he  attains  to  m 
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books,  and  by  that  kind  of  conversation  that  is  na- 
tnral  to  that  retirement;  and  I  have  given  him  at 
least  as  large  a  field  to  exercise  himself  in  as  any 
man  hath  challenged :  and  we  look  upon  an  ac- 
tive  man,  as  one  who  is  so  much  engaged,  entang« 
led,  and  even  oppressed  with  business,  that  he  hath 
not  time  and  leisure  to  retire  to  any  other  kind  of 
contemplation,  than  every  honest  man  (how  busy 
soever)  enjoys  from  the  reflection  and  observation 
wMch  he  makes  from  his  own  and  the  actions  of 
other  men;  which  is  as  narrow  a  circle  as  we  can 
contain  him  in :  and  we  will  see  which  of  these 
trees  bear  the  better  fruit. 

We  have  got  the  start  from  our  man  of  business 
by  the  testimony  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  *^  The  wis- 
dom of  a  learned  man  cometh  by  the  opportunity 
of  leisure,  and  he  that  hath  little  business  shall  be- 
come wise  C*  and  yet  it  seems  he  would  have  him 
have  some ;  he  doth  not  say,  he  that  hath  none : 
and  no  doubt  by  a  little,  he  means  business  enough, 
so  much  as  may  contribute  to  wisdom.  The  de« 
termination  of  the  philosopher  will  hold  good  to 
the  world's  end,  and  he  was  friend  enough  to  re* 
tirement,  hnperfechim  et  languidum  bonum  est  in  otio 
tine  actuprojecta  virtus :  it  must  be  the  good,  and 
not  the  ease,  the  contemplative  life  produces ;  and 
the  wisdom  and  public  benefit,  not  the  private 
wealth,  that  results  from  the  active  life,  that  must 
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determine  this  controversy.  It  would  very  much 
advance  this  diBCOurse,  if,  towards  the  more  per-* 
feet  modelling  it,  we  could  agree  upon  some  in-^ 
stance  of  a  particular  man,  or  a  race  of  men,  who 
in  goc^  a  contemplative  life  had  yielded  such  fruit 
and  benefit  to  their  countries,  as  have  preserved 
their  memories  still  fresh  to  posterity ;  or  who  be- 
ing called  out  of  it  to  serve  liieir  country  in  any 
active  employment,  have  brought  those  ready  parts 
and  faculties,  as  have  equalled  all  that  experience 
hath  supplied,  and  been  crowned  with  success  in 
councils  and  enterprises  equal  to  those  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  contrary  kind  of  educa- 
tion. Of  this  last  sort  I  doubt  very  few  examples 
witt  be  brought,  except  they  call  up  some  of  those 
old  Greek  and  Roman  officers,  who,  either  from 
the  satiety  they  had  of  action,  and  unwillingness  to 
lose  any  of  the  honour  they  had  gotten,  or  from 
the  oppressions  they  underwent,  retired  from  the 
noise  and  trouble  of  all  courts  and  camps,  to  a  so- 
litude that  may  properiy  be  called  rather  recollec- 
tion than  contemplation ;  and  of  this  sort  of  men 
instances  enough  may  be  given  both  ancient  and 
modern,  of  many  excellent  persons  who  have  with 
great  glory  and  success  returned  into  the  greatest 
crowd  of  business  of  all  natures ;  but  all  these  car- 
ried the  same  virtue  and  wisdom  with  them  into 
the  retirement  that  they  brought  bade  from  thence, 
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and  were  always  the  childreQ  of  action,  and  lodged 
only  for  a  shoirt  space  of  time  within  the  quartan 
of  contemplation,  and  where  probably  too  they 
might  have  contracted  some  rust  not  easily  filed 
o£  Of  the  first  kind  indeed  of  those  who,  in  and 
from  the  contemplative  life,  brought  a  great  trea* 
sure  of  learning/ knowledge,  and  wisdom,  into  the 
public  stores  and  receptacles,  in  the  improvement, 
tf  not  the  invention,  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
devising  many  expedients  and  prescriptions  for  the 
benefit  of  human  life,  they  reckon  Lycurgus  and 
Solon,'and  all  the  law-makers,  all  the  philosophers, 
all  the  most  fiimous  orators  and  the  best  historians, 
and  would  have  it  believed  that  all  learned  men 
led  contemplative  lives;  whereas  in  truth  there 
were  very  few,  if  any  of  them,  who  were  not  much 
versed  in  the  business  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  We  cannot  doubt  but  Lycurgus  and  Solon, 
and  all  other  law-makers,  were  not  only  well  skill- 
ed  in  the  laws  of  nature,  but  in  the  nature  of  man« 
kind,  and  the  constitution,  temper,  humour,  and 
afections  of  their  own  citizens,  which  could  be 
learned  only  by  conversation,  experience,  and  ob- 
servation; which  distinguishes  the  active  life  from 
the  contemplative  or  speculative.  Aristotle  was  a 
great  courtier,  being  tutor  tP  the  greatest  king, 
and  in  the  greatest  court  the  world  then  had;  and 
by  his  g<u>d  breedingi  gave  gre^t  beauty  and  lustre 
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to  the  philosophy  of  the  age  before  him»  which 
had  been  studied  too  much  in  the  dark.  Can  any 
man  think  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  to  be  contem- 
plative men,  when  they  governed  the  greatest  ac- 
tions of  their  several  republics,  and  were  the  most 
active  men  in  both  ?  And  though  Tully  was  the 
greater  magistrate,  having  been  the  highest,  yet 
Demosthenes  had  the  greater  power  in  the  coun- 
sels of  that  senate,  and  was  as  much  hated  and 
feared  by  Alexander  as  ever  the  other  had  been 
by  Csesar,  For  the  historian9, 1  think  a  man  may 
very  warrantably  say,  that  there  was  never  yet  a 
good  history  written  but  by  men  conversant  in  busi- 
ness, and  of  the  best  and  most  liberal  education. 
Polybius  was  a  counsellor,  and  an  officer  in  a  part 
of  the  wars  which  he  writ .  Livy  was  in  the  court 
of  Augustus,  well  known  to  the  emperor,  and  in 
great  grace  and  conversation  with  the  favourite, 
and  so  acquainted  with  all  the  transactions  of  the 
world.  Tacitus,  besides  his  noble  extraction,  had 
his  education  in  the  near  trust  of  two  great  empe- 
rors, Vespasian  and  Titus,  underwent  several  great 
employments  and  offices  in  the  commonwealth^ 
and  was  afterwards  consul  in  the  time  of  Nerva, 
after  whose  death  he  began  to  write  his  history. 
It  is  not  a  collection  of  records,  or  an  admission 
to  the  view  and  perusal  of  the  most  secret  letters 
and  acts  of  state,  (though  they  are  great  and  ne- 
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cessarj  contribations)  which  can  enable  a  man  to 
write  a  history,  if  there  be  an  absence  of  that  ge« 
nius  and  spirit  and  soul  of  an  historian,  which  is 
contracted  by  the  knowledge  and  course  and  me- 
thod of  business,  and  by  conversation  and  famili- 
arity in  the  inside  of  courts,  and  the  most  activf 
and  eminent  persons  in  the  government ;  al]  which 
yields  an  admirable  light,  though  a  man  writes  of 
times,  and  tilings  which  were  transacted  for  the 
most  part  before  he  was  born. 

Upon  this  argument  we  have  the  instances  of 
four  eminent  persons  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
who  were  all  men  in  their  several  degrees  of  great 
lustre  in  the  world,  who  all  writ  histories  of  the 
same  or  near  the  same  times ;  insomuch  as  there 
are  very  few  signal  persons,  and  few  important  bo* 
tions,  which  are  mentioned  in  any  one  of  them^ 
of  which  either  of  the  other  are  silent ;  against  the 
veracity  of  either  of  which  there  is  no  very  mate- 
rial objection,  and  yet  two  of  these  are  by  so  much 
preferable  before  the  other  two,  that  the  first  may 
worthily  stand  by  the  sides  of  the  best  of  the  an- 
cients, whilst  botli  the  others  must  be  placed  un- 
der them ;  and  a  man,  without  knowing  more  of 
them,  may,  by  reading  their  books,  find  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  their  extractions,  their  educations, 
their  conversations,  and  their  judgment*  The  first 
two  are  Henry  D'Avila  and  Cardinal  Bentlvoglioi 
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both  Italians  of  illustrious  birth ;  the  former  a  Flo- 
rentine,  the  other  of  Ferrara,  and  so  proper  enough 
to  be  called  a  Roman*  D'Aviia  was  ah  officer  of 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  family  of  the  famous 
Catherine  de  Medicisi  queen,  and  ahnost  king  too^ 
of  France,  during  the  reign  of  four  great  kings  of 
that  nation ;  and  had  himself  a  command  of  horse 
in  the  army  and  enterprises  of  which  he  writes, 
and  a  participation  of  the  counsels.  Bentivoglio 
was  of  that  family,  which  as  princes  had  governed 
Bentivoglio  for  many  years ;  he  was  clerk  of  the 
chamber  to  Clement  the  Eighth,  by  or  near  the 
time  that  he  was  twenty  years  of  age ;  then  nuncio 
In  Flanders,  and  afterwards  in  France,  till  he  was 
created  cardinal  shortly  afler  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  ;>nd  though  his  history  be  of  the  war  of 
Flanders,  and  that  of  D'Aviia  of  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  yet  those  countries  had  so  much  to  do 
with  each  other,  that  as  they  were  for  the  most 
part  of  the  same  time,  so  they  often  set  forth  and 
describe  the  same  actions  with  very  pleasant  and 
delightful  variety ;  and  commonly  the  greatest  pef«> 
sons  they  have  occasion  to  mention  were  very  well 
known  to  them  both,  which  makes  their  characters 
always  very  lively.  Both  their  histories  are  excel- 
lent, and  will  instruct  the  ablest  and  wisest  mea 
how  to  write,  and  terrify  them  from  writing.  The 
other  two  were  Hugo  Grotius,  and  Famianus  Stra« 
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da,  who  both  wrote  in  Latin  u^on  the  same  Bstga* 
menty  and  of  the  same  time,  o£  the  wan  of  Fkm- 
dersy  and  of  the  Low-Countries.    The  great  Gro- 
tius,  who  may  justly  be  esteemed  as  good,  if  not 
die  best  scholar  that  f^e  brought  out  in  which  he 
lived,  had  in  his  education,  in  his  profession,  in  the 
offices  and  employments  he  bore  in  his  own  coun« 
try  whilst  he  lived  there,  and  in  the  encourage- 
ments and  honours  he  enjoyed  in  other  courts  and 
kingdoms,  when  he  was  banished  from  his  own 
country,  all  the  conversation  and  experience  that[ 
is  recjuisite  to  make  the  sublimest  person :  and  a 
great  man  he  was  to  all  purposes,  and  could  not 
be  without  a  profound  judgment ;  though  it  waiS 
not  of  an  allay  that  sparkled  in  the  French  cocut^ 
where  he  continued  many  years  ambassador  for 
the  most  active  crown  of  Sweden :  yet  his  histo- 
ry, which  he  valued  above  many  other  his  ex- 
cellent works,  and  more  deliberated  upon  it  before 
it  was  finished,  and  cast  his  eye  over  it  more  after, 
did  not  satisfy  the  expectation  the  world  had  of  it, 
neither  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  it,  nor  in  the  clear  de-  1 
scription  of  the  councils  upon  which  great  enterpri-  \ 
ses  were  undertaken,  nor  theconduct  of  those  enter-  | 
prises,  with  a  lively  representation  of  persons  and  | 
actions,  which  makes  the  reader  present  at  all  they  | 
say  or  do ;  in  all  which  the  other  two  excel,  and 
will  admit  of  no  comparison  to  be  made  with  them 
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on  hid  behalf;  aB  if  the  unpolished  nature  of  his 
country,  and  the  heavy  genius  of  Delft,  where  he 
was  bom,  hung  some  plummets  upon  his  spirits, 
that  neither  his  incomparable  parts,  and  experience 
in  great  and  active  employments,  nor  the  air  of 
France  itself,  could  ever  shake  off.  Strada  had, 
to  the  subtlety  of  the  climate  in  which  he  was  bom 
and  bred,  and  to  the  education  of  a  Jesuit,  who  are 
most  unreasonably  believed  to  be  the  most  politic 
people  in  the  world,  the  advantage  of  being  a  client 
and  dependant  upon  the  house  of  Parma,  and  to 
have  the  perusal  of  all  the  memorials,  letters,  com« 
missions,  and  transactions  of  that  most  illustrious 
prince,  whose  actions  could  not  but  be  a  great  part 
of  the  history  he  was  to  write ;  and  of  his  most  re- 
nowned mother,  who  deserves  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  noblest  women  in  the  world ;  of  all 
whirh  he  was  so  full  that  he  had  not  room  to  con* 
tain  the  other  necessary  advertisements  and  collec- 
tions which  are  requisite  to  the  compiling  a  legiti- 
mate history;  so  that  he  hath  rather  written  the.life 
and  character  of  Alexander  Farnesius  (who  deser* 
ved  all  that  could  be  said  of  him]  than  the  history 
jo£  that  time  which  he  pretends  to  do,  and  of  which 
he  scarce  mentions  any  one  action,  with  any  vi- 
gour of  mind  or  power  of  words,  that  hath  not  re* 
lation  to  that  family ;  which,  with  the  visible  de- 
clension in  his  second  decade  from  the  exaltation 
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of  the  first,  and  his  having  left  no  materials  behind 
him  for  a  third,  which  he  pretended  to  have  finish- 
ed, together  with  some  pedantry  in  his  style,  leaves 
what  he  hath  writ  liable  to  some  exceptions,  though 
I  think  not  all  which  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  unrea- 
sonably reproached  him  with,  or  rather  they  who 
thought  every  thing  that  great  cardinal  writ,  how 
cursorily  and  perfunctorily  soever,  worthy  to  be 
published;  amongst  which  his  reflections  upon 
Strada,  and  some  other  fragments,  may  be  reckon* 
ed. 

What  I  say  of  the  difierent  value  of  histories^ 
according  to  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  who 
write  them,  no  doubt  hath  been  the  reason  that  so 
small,  if  any  part^  of  our  own  is  tolerably  set  out; 
for  I  cannot  reckon  any  history  or  relation,  of  how 
long  or  short  a  time  soever,  performed  in  any  de« 
gree  of  perfection,  when  as  important,  or  at  least 
very  important,  particulars  are  totally  left  out  as 
thofie  which  are  inserted,  and  which  were  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  that  time,  the  account 
whereof  is  pretended  to  be  given ;  this  may  be  said 
of  that  part  which  is  most  exact  in  the  history  of 
England :  which  proceeds  from  the  want  of  en- 
couragement of  fit  persons,  who  know  how  to  call 
ibr  contributions,  (for  the  ablest  man  will  need 
large  contribution)  and  are  themselves  conversant 
with  the  universal  transactions  of  Cluristendom  du-^ 
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ring  tfiat  tioie  of  which  they  writCy  as  he  who 
would  write  the  history  of  England  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  or  any  space  of  time  more  or  less 
before  or  after  that  time^  will  do  it  very  imperfect^ 
f  ly  if  he  doth  not  take  a  survey  of  the  councils  and 
I  actions  of  all  his  neighbours,  to  which  many  do- 
mestic actions  do  so  much  relate,  that  they  are 
scarce  to  be  understood  without  some  light  from 
the  other;  which  makes  annals  an  imperfect  kind 
I  of  history,  and  rather  memorials  for  history  than 
history  itself;  and  he  who  would  write  that  of  £ng« 
land  well,  if  it  be  before  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  (it  will  be  convenient  since)  had  need 
draw  m^iiy  materials  from  Rome,  (which  may  be 
done  easily  enough)  with  which  court  that  of  Eng- 
land had  for  the  most  part  a  nearer  conjunction 
and  communication  of  councik  than  any  other 
court  had ;  whereas  it  hath  been  the  fate  of  our 
country,  which  hath  in  all  ages  been  the  field  of 
great  and  noble  actions  in  peace  and  in  war,  and 
hath  contributed  so  much  to  the  growth  and  im- 
provement of  arts  and  sciences  (all  which  are  the 
most  proper  subjecfts  of  history)  to  have  its  trans- 
actions derived  to  posterity  by  men  who  have  had 
no  other  excuse  for  their  presumption  but  their 
good-will,  and  who  hardly  knew  so  much  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived  themselves,  as  the  jnonks 
did  of  those  in  which  they  lived,  and  from  whence 
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they  drew  their  most  material  ingredients ;  which, 
were  they  not  altogether  untrue,  are  8uch  obscure 
truths,  so  blindly  and  lamely  set  down  and  descri- 
bed, that  a  history  compounded  out  of  them  can 
have  very  little  beauty;  yet  in  the  dearth  we  suf- 
fer of  the  records  of  ancient  times,  they  would  be 
of  great  use  to  an  industrious  and  a  pregnant  man, 
who,  by  examining  other  evidence  and  of  other 
countries,  would  state  many  things  clearly,  whkh 
are  in  those  authors  very  obscure.  I  say,  as  to 
the  compiling  the  best  and  most  useful  history, 
that  spirit  and  those  faculties  are  necessary,  which  i 
few  but  men  of  action  and  experience  are  possess- 
ed of;  so  the  truth  is,  the  best  of  books  of  .any 
other  kind,  and  of  what  science  soever,  have  been 
written  by  men  of  experience  and  wedom,  who 
have  another  compass  in  considering  and  weighing 
and  digesting  their  thoughts  and  conceptions,  and 
select  and  urge  what  is  for  their  purpose  much 
more  pertinently,  than  men  merely  of  contempla* 
don,  of  how  great  learning  soever,  use  to  do ;  as 
any  man  must  confess  that  the  method  of  Cardinal 
Perron,  who  was  a  man  of  business  all  his  life,  and 
of  Cardinal  Richlieu  in  what  he  writ  of  controver- 
Sff  though  he  was  a  man  of  much  more  business 
and  much  less  study  than  the  other,  hath  some* 
what  that  draws  more  attention,  and  their  argu- 
ments more  subtlety  and  vigour,  and  their  answers 
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more  rational  and  substantial,  than  we  find  in  the 
writings  of  merely  contemplative  men,  or  of  those 
who  consult  only  with  books,  though  we  reckon 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  himself  of  the  number,  who, 
no  doubt,  was  a  much  better  scholar,  as  far  as  the 
being  a  scholar  depends  upon  the  reading  many 
books,  than  both  the  other  two ;  and  we  have  a 
fresh  memorial  of  a  later  cardinal,  whose  reputa- 
tion of  learning,  subtlety,  and  understanding,  rai- 
sed him  to  that  degree  that  the  sacred  college 
might  have  the  assistance  of  a  person  of  so  rare 
endowments,  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  who  no  sooner 
came  into  the  conclave,  a  place  where  the  greatest 
sagacity  in  discerning  and  determining  is  required^ 
but  he  was  discovered  to  be  a  man  of  wit,  that 
could  not  be  contended  with ;  of  fancy  and  inven- 
tion, that  could  not  be  restrained  or  applied ;  and 
of  a  judgment  so  unsteady  and  unfixed,  that  whea 
others  made  no  objections,  he  overthrew  it  always 
with  his  own ;  so  that  the  only  use  they  made  of 
him  in  all  congregations  was,  that  when  any  dele- 
gates or  committees  were  named  to  digest  or  pre- 
pare any  business,  that  cardjpal  who  desired  to  ob- 
struct the  a&ir,  and  hmder  the  passage  of  it,  al« 
ways  named  Cardinal  Pallavicini  to  be  one  of  the 
committee ;  who  had  so  rare  a  feculty  in  perplex*- 
ing,  that  few  could  unravel  what  he  made  intricate.  * 
There  is  indeed  a  class  of  men,  who  will  be« 
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lieve  that  they  are  maliciously  forgotten,  if  they 
are  not  mentioned  as  a  convincing  instance  and 
evidence  and  manifestation  of  the  learning,  and 
wisdom,  and  rare  parts  of  the  speculative  and  con- 
templative life;  which  is  the  sphooKmen ;  who, 
being  purely  and  merely  men  of  contemplation, 
have  illustrated  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  have 
prescribed  a  method  of  examining  and  judging, 
that  men  of  the  most  active  parts  find  great  ease 
and  improvement  by  the  observation  of  it.  I  am 
contented  that  they  give  each  what  testimony  they 
please,  and  that  they  assume  the  title  of  being 
learned  and  subtle,  and  what  other  title  they  will, 
but  of  being  good  for  any  thing.  It  had  been 
happy  for  rdigion  and  the  church  of  God,  if  they 
had  been  all  bred  ship-carpenters,  or  lock-smiths, 
or  gun«smiths,  or  granado-makers,  or  any  other 
kind  of  subtle  artificers,  so  they  had  never  been 
put  to  school  beyond  to  read  and  to  write.  They 
are  the  best  laveerers  of  the  world,  and  would  have 
taught  a  ship  to  have  catched  the  wind  that  it 
should  have  gained  half  in  half,  though  it  had  been 
contrary,  and  would  have  long  since  found  out  the 
north-west  passage,  or  a  shorter.  They  would 
have  made  a  key,  no  bigger  than  a  great  pin,  which 
would  have  driven  five-and-thirty  bolts,  and  mor- 
tar-pieces, that  might  have  carried  granadoes  &r- 
ther  than  the  greatest  cannon  caa  shoot  a  bullet*- 
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They  might  bare  enriched  the  world  with  many  of 
these  inventions  both  for  use  and  beauty,  if  they 
had  not  been  fatally  directed  to  the  love  and  con* 
templation  of  learning ;  of  which  they  never  under- 
took to  handle  any  part  that  they  did  not  deform 
and  de&ce,  and  render  unintelligible.  They  have 
corrupted  and  spoUed  the  noblest  and  most  signi- 
ficant language  of  tl|e  world ;  a  language  of  the 
greatest  eloquence  and  greatest  clearness,  that 
hath  ravished  and  possessed  all  ears,  that  hath 
captivated  the  understanding  and  judgmentthroiigh 
that  avenue;  and  have  Idt  Latin  without  a  mono* 
syllable,  or  one  soft  or  grateful  word ;  and  instead 
diereof,  have  filled  the  mouth  so  full  of  large  and 
unwieldy  words,  that  it  can  hardly  utter  in  a  dia^ 
lect  that  is  intelligible,  and  hath  made  the  whole 
mass  of  the  language  fitter  to  be  used  in  the  Bear- 
Garden  than  in  places  of  civil  conversation.  I 
wish  I  knew,  or  that  any  body  would  inform  me, 
(for  I  have  no  other  displeasure  to  them  than  I 
have  to  those  mineral  men  who  are  school-men  in 
metals»  who,  to  extract  a  crown's  worth  of  silver^ 
would  spoil  as  much  lead  as  would  cover  a  house) 
what  benefit  the  world  hath  received  from  them ; 
what  piece  of  learning  they  ever  took  in  their 
hands,  which  they  did  not  leave  worse  than  they 
found  it;  what  difficulty  they  ever  undertook  to 
explain<and  resolve,  in  wUch  they  did  not  tie  more 
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knots  than  there  were  before.  They  have  stripped 
natural  philosophy  of  all  its  reason  and  perspicacity, 
moral  philosophy  of  all  its  probity ,  and  divinity  of 
all  its  religion;  by  confounding  all  with  canting 
terms,  which  are  not  capable  of  being  translated 
into  any  language ;  with  distinctions,  which  so  per- 
pleiL  and  alter  and  cover  the  subject,  that  a  man 
knows  not  where  to  find  what  he  looks  for,  nor 
how  to  apply  what  he  hath  found.  There  is  that 
&tal  distemper  in  their  brain,  that  when  they  do 
make  ainy  excursion,  or  sadly  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  their  affected  words  into  the  spacious  and 
pleasant  fields  of  polite  learning,  as  some  of  them 
sometimes  do ;  especially  St  Thomas,  with  as  great 
flights  in  devotion  as  the  wit  of  man  can  suggest, 
which  from  him  yield  infinite  benefit,  information, 
and  delight,  so  that  a  man  may  be  sorry  that  he 
ever  kept  tljie  other  company ;  yet  in  the  very 
height  of  that  noble  career,  if  they  come  near  the 
brink  of  their  school-learning,  that  precipice  casts 
them  over  head  and  ears  into  the  abyss  of  their 
profound  aod  insignificant  definitions  and  distinc- 
tions, that  a  man  would  wonder  how  they  come,  in 
so  clear  a  sun-shine,  so  suddenly  to  meet  with 
thick  mists  and  clouds,  to  cover  and  conceal  them. 
I  am  well  content  that  they  enjoy  the  honour  and 
preferment,  which  in  the  spacious  fields  of  their 
unlimited  and  unrestrained  contemplation  they 
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have  purchased  for  themselves ;  and  am  glad  thejr 
have  had  the  modesty  never  to  contend  in  any  field 
of  action,  but  when  they  have  been  laughed  off 
the  stage ;  and  it  is  pity  but  they  who  have  gotten 
any  considerable  profit  firom  them,  should  make 
ample  acknowledgment  to  their  memory,  though 
they  will  never  be  able  to  make  amends  for  the 
precious  time  that  hath  been  cast  away  upon  thon. 
Since  we  have  not  been  yet  able  to  discover  one 
instance  of  a  man  who  hath  awaked  out  of  the 
dream  of  contemplation,  and  by  the  treasure  he 
brought  with  him  firom  thence,  hath  quickly  ap- 
peared a  man  of  so  ripe  an  observation,  and  so 
weU  qualified  for  the  greatest  business,  that  he 
seemed  bom  to  teach  and  never  to  learn,  we  have 
but  one  other  enquiry  to  make ;  which  if  we  should 
not  do,  we  shall  be  thought  purposely  to  decline 
that  station,  that  we  might  not  meet  with  that 
crowd  of  instances  as  would  determine  the  question; 
which  is  the  court  of  Rome :  that  consisting  only 
of  ecclesiastical  persons,  whereof  many  have  been 
said  even  from  their  infancy  to  have  left  the  world,, 
and  have  lived  out  of  it  till  they  have  been  very 
old»  and  have  then  been  called  again  into  it  to. 
the  exercise  and  dispatch  of  the.  greatest  business 
of  the  world,  must  be  thought  to  have  obtained 
all  those  great  endowments  and  advantages  they 
have  above  other  men,  from  the  sole  light  of  coa-> 
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templation  ;  many  having  been  called  out  of  the 
dark  cloysters,  in  which  they  have  spent  their  lives, 
to  mount  into  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  worlds 
and  to  take  charge  both  of  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come.  Upon  which  suggestion  I  have 
the  less  reason  to  enlarge,  having  gotten  the  au- 
thority of  that  court  on  my  side ;  which,  from 
their  sufferings  under  the  government  of  that  tribe 
of  men,  have  enough  provided  that  it  shall  ne- 
ver be  so  governed  so  again,  by  excluding  all  re- 
ligious men  for  many  years  out  of  the  conclave. 
*  And  though  the  same  authority  that  hath  of  late 
provided  diat  the  popes  shall  be  always  chosen  out 
of  the  cardinals  (which  hath  had  frequent  inter- 
ruption) hath  likewise  provided  that  there  shall 
be  always  at  least  four  religious  men  in  the  col* 
lege  of  the  cardinals,  it  hath  never  been  observed 
near  these  last  hundred  years;  for  most  part  of 
which  time  there  hath  not  been  one,  and  rarely 
two,  religious  men  in  the  whole  body.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  reproach  that  court  with  what  they 
do  not  in  any  degree  affect,  with  being  given  to 
contemplation,  when  from  boys  of  sixteen  they 
are  bred  the  most  to  action,  and  the  least  to  con- 
tenaplation,  of  any  court  in  the  world ;  where  they 
least  look  into  books,  and  most  converse  with  men, 
and  have  nothing  of  ecclesiastical  but  their  habit, 
and  the  first  tonsure,  which  makes  them  capable 
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of  many  preferments  which  they  may  part  with, 
and  with  their  qualification^  and  any  obligation 
from  ity  when  they  meet  with  a  better  invitation. 
But  let  UB  take  a  view  of  those  men,  who  in  for* 
mer  agesi  from  very  private  and  scholastic  educa* 
tion,  have  come  to  great  eminency  of  place  and 
employment,  and  we  shall  th€;ii  discover  how 
much  of  their  qualifications  had  its  original  from 
education :  not  to  take  any  advantage  firom  their 
Pope  Celestine,  who  for  his  sanctity  was  sent  for 
out  of  his  cell,  and  crowned  pope ;  and  for  his  ex- 
treme want  of  understanding  and  ordinary  discre- 
tion,  was  within  six  weeks  persuaded  to  give  over 
his  place  that  he  could  not  manage. 

There  cannot  be  three  men  named,  who  from 
the  meanest  birth  and  low  breeding,  grew  to  so 
great  fame  and  lustre,  and  made  ^emselves  more 
illustrious,  than  our  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Cardinal 
Xim^ies  in  Spain,  both  whkh  lived  together,  and 
Sixtus  Quintus,  who  was  afterwards  pope,  and  who ' 
was  bom  whilst  the  other  two  lived.  The  ^rst  of 
these  was  the  son  of  a  poor  butcher;  who  sent 
him  indeed  to  the  university,  but  was  so  fiur  firom 
being  able  to  maintain  him  there,  that  he  was  caob' 
pelled  to  leave  it,  and  to  be  contented  to  keep  a 
poor  school  in  the  country,  which  b  no  contem* 
plative  life,  and  wks  near  thirty  years  of  age  before 
he  was  taken  notice  of;  yet  grew  afterwards,  by  a 
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soccession  of  employments,  to  be  esteemed  of  great 
industry  and  vivacity,  which  seldom  go  together; 
and  from  thence  to  as  great  a  height  of  worldly 
glory  as  a  subject  is  capable  of.  But  nothing  of 
this  was  owing  to  his  contemplation,  but  the  pure 
effect  of  his  activity  and  conversation  in  the  great- 
est courts  of  Christendom,  and  with  the  persons  of 
the  greatest  princes,  by  whom  he  was  received 
into  great  familiarity  and  trust ;  and  if  he  had  not 
been  accompanied  with  two  very  great  vices,  from 
the  poverty  and  lowness  of  his  birth,  the  one  of 
pride,  and  the  other  of  pusillanimity,  he  might  have 
been  as  glorious  in  his  death  as  he  was  in  his  life : 
bot  an  exorl^tltot  pride  grew  up  with  him,  as  it  is 
most  natural  to  those  of  the  meanest  extraction, 
to  so  unheard-of  a  degree,  that  he  made  all  the! 
great  nobility  of  the  kingdom  his  mortal  enemiesi 
upon  contests  which  had  no  relation  to  religion ; 
and  then  his  pusillanimity  was  in  truth  his  death, 
when  all  the  indignation  of  the  king  could  not 
have  taken  his  life  from  him ;  but  his  poor  spirit, 
that  had  been  so  immoderately  blown  up  with  his 
prosperity,  expired,  at  being  reduced  to  live  in  a 
loir er  orb :  whereas  he  might  have  raised  a  nobler 
monument  of  his  virtue  in  his  magnanimous 'behd« 
Tiour  in  bis  misfortunes,  than  he  hath  left  behind 
bim  in  his  palace  at  Westminster,  and  his  college 
of  Christ-Church  in  Oxford,    The  second,  who 
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had  at  least  as  obscure  an  original,  and  in  some 
respects  made  a  more  glorious  progress"  in  the 
world,  and  died  of  the  same  dispirited  disease, 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  was  the  son  -of  a  poor  smith, 
thrown  into  a  monastery  of  Franciscan  friars,  wha 
charitably  took  care  of  his  education  according  to 
the  woful  rules  and  constitutions  of  their  founder. 
However,  in  a  kingdom  where  good  clothes  nor 
good  looks  contribute  nothing  to  advancement,  he 
found  means  to  make  himself  known  and  grateful 
to  the  greatest  prince  at  that  time  in  Europe,  and 
of  the  greatest  sagacity,  and  the  highest  dissimu* 
lation,  that  any  age  hath  brought  out ;  and  under 
this  prince  this  friar  grew  to  be  a  cardinal,  and 
which  is  better,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  did 
many  the  most  magnanimous  actions  which  can 
be  performed  by  the  greatest  subject ;  for  besides 
the  building  many  noble  palaces,  which  he  left  to 
that  mighty  archbishopric,  and  besides  the  prince- 
ly structure  of  his  college  and  monastery,  which 
upon  the  matter  contains  the  whole  university  of 
Alcola;  for  all  the  public  schools  and  all  the  pro- 
fessors are  of  his  foundation  in  his  college,  all  the 
other  colleges  not  being  to  be  named  with  many 
of  our  halls ;  he  raised  at  his  own  charges  (to  vin- 
dicate the  honour  of  his  nation,  for  all  indignities, 
contumelies,  and  calamities,  it  had  for  so  many  hun* 
dred  years  undergone  by  the  Moors)  an  army. 
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provided  ships  for  their  transportation,  and  con* 
ducted  them  himself  in  the  expedition,  invaded 
the  neighbour  part  of  Africa^  defeated  an  army  of 
the  Moors,  and  took  the  city  of  Oran;  which, 
with  some  other  places  he  left  and  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  they  possess  to  this  day.  This 
man  indeed  knew  little  more  of  the  transactions 
of  the  world,  th^  he  learned  in  the  court  of  his 
own  master  and  by  his  instructions,  the  great  Fer* 
diiumdo;  who,  being  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
married  to  the  heuress  and  queen  of  Castile,  was 
seldom  after  named  without  her  till  after  her  death : 
and  indeed  the  world  had  not  a  stage  upon  which 
more  or  greater  business  was  acted,  than  the  court 
of  that  prince ;  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Spa* 
msh  monarchy,  left  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicfly  ttinexed  to  it,  and  the  title  to  all  that  in 
Italy  which  hadi  been  mce  possessed  by  Spain ; 
nor  was  there  a  court  in  the  world  where  the  af- 
fiirsof  all  other  courts  were  so  much  transacted 
as  in  this*  Under  this  king  was  this  friar  educated ; 
the  meanness  of  whose  extraction  cannot  be  con- 
cluded from,  the  mean  profession  of  his  &ther ;  for 
if  he  were  an  Hidalgo,  (a  gentleman,)  as  many 
smiths  and  men  of  lower  professions  are  known  to 
be,  he  would  not  have  married  the  daughter  of  the 
richest  merdiant  in  Spain,  But  let  his  birth  be 
what  it  will,  and  his  first  studies  in  the  monastery 
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be  contracted  and  restrabed  within  never  so  nar- 
row a  compass,  he  lay  not  long  buried  there;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  he  addicted  himself  much  to 
contemplation  there,  but  had  very  active  thoughts 
towards  the  world,  for  he  grew  quickly  eminent 
in  all  the  posts  through  which  he  passed,  fi'om  the 
schools  to  the  pulpit,  and  from  thence  to  t^  coun* 
cil  and  the  greatest  administrations  of  state,  under 
a  prince  that  understood  and  practised  all  the  good 
and  the  bad  arts  of  government;  was  an  excellent 
dispenser  of  justice^  and  a  most  devout  professor 
of  religion,  when  he  could  with  most  eas^  mount 
by  those  stairs ;  and  could  as  well  make  use  of  the 
most  profound  dissimulation,  and  the  most  bare- 
faced perjury,  when  he  found  those  practices  would 
contribute  to  his  designs :  and  when  he  had  pro- 
moted this  well-instructed  and  well-exercised  friar 
to  be  a  prince  of  the  church,  and  found  him  enough 
acquainted  with  all  the  science  of  govemmenty 
he  committed  at  his  death  the  greatest  part  of  the 
managery  of  it,  which  he  conducted  with  unques- 
tioned abilities ;  and  if  his  evening  had  not  dis- 
credited his  works  of  the  day,  in  sinking  under 
the  discountenance,  rather  than  the  displeasure  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  upon  his  first  entrance  into 
Spain,  for  the  emperor  sent  only  a  less  compli- 
ment to  him  than  he  expected,  which  broke  his 
heart  within  two  days,  he  had  remained  to  poste- 
10 
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rity  a  lasting  monument  of  the  great  abilities  and 
virtues  which  naturally  accompany  and  are  the 
proper  fruits  of  an  active  life,  but  could  never  be 
applied  to  the  advancement  of  a  contemplative  one. 
And  how  little  the  first  part  of  his  breeding  in  the 
monastety  contributed  to  his  rare  abilities,  did  the 
more  manifestly  appear,  by  the  person  whom  the 
same  emperor  near  the  same  time  caused  to  be 
made  a  cardinal,  and  assigned  him  to  the  same 
part  of  the  government  in  Spain,  his  tutor  Adrian; 
who  had  been  born  of  as  obscure  parents,  and  in 
a  worse  climate,  and  bred  in  a  better  university, 
and  by  him  after  promoted  to  be  pope ;  who  re* 
mained  still  the  same  pedant,  and  understood  the 
world  no  more  that  he  was  to  govern,  than  the 
rest  of  his  kindred  that  remained  at  Utrecht  pre* 
tended  to  do. 

The  last  of  the  three,  and  he  was  last  in  time, 
was  Sixtus  Quintus;  of  whose  original  no  more  is 
known,  than  that  he  kept  pigs  near  a  village  where 
he  waa  born ;  and  might  properly  enough  be  said 
to  be  promoted  by  chance,  (though  there  was 
providence  in  it)  when  he  was  accidentally  called 
to  shew  the  way  to  another  friar ;  who,  upon  c(m- 
ference^  liking  the  spirit  of  the  boy,  commended 
him  to  the  charity  of  a  neighbour  monastery  of 
Franciscans ;  where,  by  the  quickness  of  his  parts 
and  an  indefatigable  industry,  in  a  short  time  he 
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made  himself  eminent  in  those 
taken  notice  of  amongst  that 
from  that  time  was  least  notori* 
in  contemplation;  for  he  was 
and  an  imperious  nature,  golici: 
and  offices  which  might  entitl 
others,  without  paying  any  obf 
periors  who  were  to  commaiu 
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made  himself  eminent  in  those  studies  which  are 
taken  notice  of  amongst  that  people,  but  ev.en 
from  that  time  was  least  notorious  for  his  delight 
in  contemplation ;  for  he  was  always  of  a  proud 
and  an  imperious  nature,  solicitous  for  preferment, 
and  offices  which  might  entitle  him  to  command 
others,  without  paying  any  obedience  to  those  su« 
periors  who  were  to  command  him ;  and  by  this 
impetuous  disposition  he  rendered  himself  very  un- 
gracious, and  uneasy  to  most  of  the  convents  in 
his  own  order ;  yet,  by  his  confessed  learning  and 
eloquence  in  disputation  as  well  as  preaching,  he 
found  friends  to  advance  him,  not  only  to  the  high- 
est offices  of  his  order,  as  provincial  and  general ; 
offices  as  incapable  of  contemplation,  or  as  much 
strangers  to  it,  as  the  greatest  conductors  of  armies, 
or  the  most  active  admirals  upon  the  ocean  pre- 
tend to  be ;  but  to  the  degree  of  a  cardinal,  after 
he  had  been  in  the  most  active  offices  with  three 
nuncios  in  Spain,  who  all  came  afterwards  to  be 
popes,  and  one  of  which  pronioted  him  to  the  car- 
dinalate.  From  this  time,  it  is  true,  and  never  be- 
fore, he  betook  himself  to  a  contemplative  life, 
that  is,  to  the  contemplation  how  he  might  come 
to  be  pope ;  he  changed  entirely  the  whole  course, 
fashion,  and  manner  of  his  life;  he  retired  to  a  lit- 
tle house  and  good  garden  that  be  had  bought, 
and  seldom  went  out  either  to  the  court  or  to  the 
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consistory.  From  being  rough  and  insolent  in 
conversation,  he  became  the  meekest  and  the 
humblest  to  all  men ;  and  from  affecting  business, 
which  he  understood  very  well,  he  withdrew  him- 
self from  having  any  part  in  it,  and  took  great 
pains  to  be  thought  utteriy  decayed  in  his  intellect* 
uals^  and  in  truth  to  be  thought  incapable  of  it ;  so 
that,  for  many  years  before  he  came  to  be  pope,  he 
was  notorious  for  nothing,  but  for  what  all  other 
men  avoided  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that  he  lived 
not  in  the  state  of  a  cardinal,  that  he  understood 
nothing  of  their  affinrs,  nor  loved  to  speak  of  them; 
nor  was  he  ever  mentioned  for  any  thing  that  was 
commendable,  but  for  his  excess  of  courtesy  to  all 
men,  and  his  customary  charity,  which  made  him 
beloved  only  among  that  sort  of  people  that  could 
do  him  no  good.  Upon  the  death  of  Gregory  XIII. 
when  the  cardinals  entered  into  the  conclave,  there 
were  many  who  had  never  seen  Montalto,  (Sixtus 
Quintus ;)  he  had  been  much  spoken  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  before,  but  was  now  forgotten  under 
that  negligent  retreat :  in  the  conclave  he  seldom 
came  out  of  his  cell,  except  to  the  chapel ;  and 
then  with  so  much  weakness,  that,  except  support- 
ed by  some  other  help  than  his  sta£P,  every  man 
suspected  he  would  fall  down.  He  could  never  b^ 
induced  to  enter  into  discourse  of  the  business  6f 
the  conclave,  which  he  protested  he  understookl 
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not;  but  was  full  of  humility  to  all,  and  oSerei  Ins 
vote  to  every  man  who  he  thought  probable  to  gd 
out  pope.  After  a  very  long  and  a  factious  conclave, 
the  two  cardinak  who  were  the  heads  of  the  contra<- 
ry  factions,  and  had  struggled  on  the  behalf  of  their 
creatures  to  no  purpose,  met  one  day  accidentally 
near  the  cell  of  Cardinal  Montalto,  and  agreed  for 
divertisement  to  make  him  a  visit,  that  is,  to  make 
themselves  merry  with  him.  When  they  came  in*, 
they  told  him  that  they  came  to  make  him  pope  ; 
he,  smiling,  told  them  in  a  feeble  voice,  that  if  they 
did,  they  two  must  do  ail  the  business,  for  he  was 
sure  he  would  do  nothing  but  say  his  office,  and 
think  of  the  way  to  Heaven :  and  from  this  hour 
both  these  cardinals,  who  agreed  in  nothing  else, 
upon  the  presumption  that  he  would  die  in  a  short 
time,  and  that  they  shpuld  govern  him  whilst  he 
lived,  wholly  intended  the  making  him  pope,  and 
brought  it  to  pass  within  two  or  three  days,  though 
no  roan  had  fewer  friends,  or  more  enemies;  and 
in  this  manner  he  came  to  be  Sixtus  Quintus.  And 
from  that  time  he  mnde  it  appear,  that  he  had 
thought  very  much,  too  much  for  contendpiation, 
and  quickly  undeceived  those  who  hoped  to  go- 
vern him ;  all  his  faculties  were  renewed  to  their 
old  vigour ;  he  talked  of  kings  and  princes  as  of 
his  vassals,  who  for  their  miscarriages  might  be 
questioned  and  punished  by  him ;  and  made  it  ma- 
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nifesty  that  he  understood  the  greatest  secrets  of 
their  own  several  co^rts^  aud  the  greatest  fntrigues 
in  their  councils ;  !>v  which  he  exacted  a  greater 
reverence  from  them  all  than  any  of  them  had  a 
mind  to  pay  him.  In  a  word,  never  anv  man  more 
absolutely  commanded  in  any  province,  or  suffer- 
ed any  man  to  command  less  Vho  was  under  him ; 
and  if  he  had  ever  spent  any  of  his  time  in  contcm- 
p1ation»  he  made  such  haste  to  get  out  of  it,  that 
it  was  manifest  that  his  whole  delight  was  in  ac* 
tion,  and  that  he  was  never  out  of  it  but  against 
his  will ;  which  naturally  produces  a  very  unequal 
and  untoward  temper  for  contemplation. 

We  have  not  hitherto  found  such  a  definition  of 
a  contemplative  life«  a  life  addicted  only  to  con- 
templation, that  doth  promise,  or  is  like  to  produce 
such  fruit,  as  gives  the  most  solid  delight  and  joy 
to  the  mind  or  soul  of  man,  or  enables  him  to 
serve  God  better,  or  his  country  as  well,  as  the 
more  busy  and  active  man  can  do ;  nor  such  an  ex- 
ample of  a  mere  contemplating  man,  who  by  his  ac- 
tions hath  raised  the  reputation  of  it  to  such  a  lus- 
tre, as  may  invite  a  man  of  virtue,  and  of  publick 
thoughts,  to  devote  himself  unto  \^  But  there  is,  I 
confess,  a  classis  of  men,  who,  I  believe,  are  depend- 
ed upon  by  the  others  to  come  in  to  their  aid, 
though  without  any  reason,  being  more  properly 
called  quiet  than  contemplative  men ;  men,  who 
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upon  a  short  and  perfunctory  survey  of  the  ill  hu- 
mours and  ill  natures  of  mankind,  it  may  be  ftom 
some  observation  of  want  of  ingenuity  that  attetids 
a  flood  or  crowd  of  business^  or  it  may  be  from 
some  stupidity  or  pride  in  their  own  natures,  that 
renders  them  more  unapt  to  well  as  unfit  for  that 
society  and  convertation  which  an  active  life  le- 
.ijuiresy  retire  quickly  from  the  stage,  where  public 
businesses  are  most  acted,  decline  all  ambitious 
pretences  in  the  court,  all  desires  of  public  domes- 
tic  or  foreign  employments,  and  betake  themselves 
to  a  quiet  undisturbed  condition  of  life  in  the  coun« 
try,  in  the  managery  of  their  own  fortune,  or  in 
the  divertisements  of  lawful  sports  and  recreations ; 
or  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  thoughts  and  do- 
mestic agitations ;  and  afler  a  great  part  of  tbeir 
life  spent  in  this  negligent  and  neglected  course 
of  life,  are  by  some  accident  or  choice  called  out 
again  into  the  world,  to  the  discharge  of  some 
great  office  or  employment,r  which  they  do  with 
that  wonderful  ability,  as  if  they  had  been  always 
travelling  in  that  track;  and  of  these  men  there  are 
infinite  examples  to  be  found  in  all  kingdoms  and 
provinces.  There  are  so,  and  will  always  be  so ; 
but  they  are  no  more  applicable  to  the  determina- 
tion of  this  controversy,  between  the  excellence 
and  benefit  from  a  contemplative  •  or  aetlve  life, 
than  they  are  towards  resolving  whether  a  man  can 
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enjoy  a  better  healdi  in  the  court  than  in  the  coun** 
try.    Hiere  is  no  more  activity  in  the  court  than 
there  is  in  the  country,  nor  more  of  contemplaticm 
in  the  country  than  in  the  court ;  both  spheres  are 
equal  for  the  practice  of  both :  nor  is  action  or 
contemplation  confined  to  any  place,  or  to  any  qua* 
Uty  or  degree  of  persons,  they  may  dispose  them« 
selves  to  which  they  please,  and  in  what  place  they 
please,  the  question  being  only,  whether  the  di8« 
posing  themselves  to  either,  be  like  to  contribute 
more  to  the  service  of  God,  to  the  benefit  of  their 
country,  and  to  their  own  salvation;  which  are  the 
three  peculiar  ends  of  man's  creation,  and  ought 
aU  with  equal  industry  to  be  intended,  and  no  place 
excludes  either :  though  it  may  be  colleges  and  the 
country  may  give  more  natural  nourishment  to 
contemplation,  than  the  court  and  the  camp  can 
naturally  administer;  but  towards  an  active  life^ 
neither  of  them  contributes  more  or  better  mate* 
rials  than  the  country,  where  the  best  and  the  most 
exact  survey  is  taken  of  the  nature  of  man,  because 
they  are  least  disguised ;  what  brings  most  and  best 
advantages  to  the  public,  and  what  most  contra* 
diets  or  destroys  it,  is  most  effectually  discovered; 
the  errors  in  policy  itself,  though  too  often  mista- 
ken,  and  too  unskilfully  and  superciliously  cen- 
sured and  reproached,  are  first  taken  notice  of,  and 
proper  remedies  foreseen  in  those  climates.    So 
10 
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that  they  who  prescribe  the  knowledge  and  con« 
versation  in  courts  (how  useful  soever)  to  be  the 
only  conductors  towards  an  active  life,  may  as  rea-» 
sonably  pretend  that  a  man  cannot  be  its  good  a 
mariner  by  making  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in 
a  merchant  ship,  as  if  he  had  made  it  in  a  vessel 
belonging  to  the  royal  navy.  In  a  word^  we  are  so 
far  from  giving  up  the  country  to  the  contempla- 
tive man,  or  for  the  exercise  of  contemplation^ . 
4hat  we  are  ready  to  pronounce,  that  the  most  active 
condition  of  iife,  as  a  good  statesman  or  a  good 
courtter,  must  draw  the  principal  ingredients  of  his 
wisdom  from  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  country,  which  is  the  constitution  of  the  go* 
vemmenti  and  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the 
people,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  as  it  may  be  brought 
to  be  by  the  application  of  those  arts  and  remedies, 
which  will  easily  convince  them  what  is  good  for 
themselves,  which  is  the  true  end  and  thex)n]y  last** 
ing  support  of  all  government. 
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ESSAYS 

MORAL  AND  ENTERTAINING. 


ON  AK  ACTIVE  AND  ON  A  CONTEMPLATIVE  LIFE» 
AND  WHEN  AND  WHY*  THE  ONE  OUGHT  TO  BE 
PREFERRED  BEFORE  THE  OTHER.^-(CONTINU£D.) 

W^E  have  prosecuted  our  inquisition  into  a  con« 
templative  life,  what  is  meant  by  it>  and  what  it 
cannot  mean,  what  fruit  it  may  bear,  and  what  fruit 
it  can  never  bear,  far  enough ;  and  therefore  it  is 
time  to  proceed  to  as  strict  an  enquiry  into  the  na- 
ture and  function  of  that  active  life  that  we  would 
have  preferred  before  it;  of  which  we  can  hardly 
take  a  view,  without  frequent  reflections  upon  the 
defects  which  are  inseparable  from  the  other,  and 
the  benefits  that  must  necessarily  attend  or  accom- 
.pany  this.  The  first  and  the  greatest  objectfon 
that  is  made  against  it,  is  the  perpetual  tempta> 
lions  it  exposes  a  man  to,  and  the  great  difficulty 
^o  preserve  innocence  in  the  pursuit  of  a  busy  and 
^solicitous  life;  that  the  industry  of  it  is  common^ 
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]y  founded  upon  ambition,  which,  how  proud  and 
insolent  soever  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  stoops  to  the 
basest  offices,  to  Ihe  n^ost  sordid  apph'cations  of 
flattery,  to  the  grossest  and  most  uningenuous  im- 
portunities of  the  most  worthless  men,  if  they  are 
able  to  eoBtribHte  4o  hk  preferment.  If  aetivity 
be  not  transported  with  this  vice,  which  by  the 
way  may  be  indm^riottB  amA  iam^cent  too,  and  is 
naturally  rather  a  spur  to  virtuous  designs^  than  an 
ihcitation  to  lew  and  vile  ilbouglits,  it  is  «ti)l  sub^ 
servient  to  some  other  as  corrupt  an  end ;  it  pro- 
ceeds from  covetousness,  a  love  ef  inoney,  and  de- 
sire to  be  rich,  which  is  a  passion  of  that  unlimit- 
ed and  insatiable  extent,  that  it  devours  (Al  that  is 
in  its  way,  and  yields  to  i^l  dishonourable  conde- 
scensions that  it  may  devour,  and  is  always  unre* 
strained  from  any  prescription  of  decency  and  ge- 
nerosity, or  by  the  most  severe  rules  of  justice  it^ 
self.  Should  this  restless  inclination  to  action  take 
up  its  habitation  in  a  mind  so  rarely  fortified  by 
the  principles  of  virtue,  that  it  cannot  be  corrapt- 
ed  by  those  predominant  passions  which  work  upon 
vulgar  constitutions ;  whose  ambition  is  to  be  great 
"for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  may  be  able  to 
make  other  men  good,  and  to  suppress  the  infec- 
tious vices  of  the  age ;  who  hath  no  other  appetite 
of  money  than  that  he  may  dispose  it  to  charitable 
and  generous  purposes ;  it  will  still  be  liable,  even 
from  the  contagion  of  the  company,  from  which  it 
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eannot  be  severed,  to  impreastons  of  vanity  aod  le* 
mtj  and  inoogitaacy,  whidi  usher  the  way  to  other 
temptations,  at  least  introduce  an  inquietude  into 
8  mind  well  prepared  against  more  violent  invasions. 
And  if  a  man  under  all  these  assaults,  and  in  all 
these  conflicts,  remains  unhurt,  retains  the  vigour 
and  beauty  of  his  integrity,  which  will  be  no  less 
than  a  miraculous  preservisUion  in  this  pursuit,  it 
is  yet  much  .more  than  an  even  wager  that  the 
very  fame  and  reputation  of  his  virtue  and  inno* 
cence  may  raise  such  a  storm  of  envy  and  malice 
in  the  breasts  of  unrighteous  men,  as  may  oppress 
him  in  the  noblest  attempt,  and  utterly  destroy  him 
in  the  safest  port,  and  leave  his  good  name  and  me- 
mory torn  with  as  many  ghastly  wounds,  as  his 
body  or  his  fortune :  to  which  shaU  be  only  added, 
that  history  or  experience  hath  transmitted  the  me- 
mory of  very  few  men  to  us  who  have  been  notori- 
ously prosperous  in  the  transactions  of  the  world^ 
aad  long  possessed  that  station,  whose  characters 
have  not  retained  the  mention  of  some  extraordi- 
nary vice  or  infirmity,  as  well  as  of  many  notable 
•virtues,  as  if  those  strong  flights  could  not  be  made 
without  tlie  assistance  of  some  iniquity.  Whereas 
ihe  contemplative  life  is  secure  from  all  those  or 
the  like  waves  and  billows ;  that  retreat  enjoys  a 
perpetual  calm;  the  contemplative  man  is  never 
disturbed  with  ambition,  because  he  knows  not 
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wbatjt  isy  otherwise  than  in  books,  which  hath  sup* 
plied  him  with  antidotes  against  that  poison ;  he  is 
superior  to  any  temptation  from  the  love  of  money^ 
because  he  needs  it  not,  nor  knows  what  to  do  with 
it  if  he  had  it :  he  hath  in  the  dark  volumes  of  phi- 
losophers made  a  discovery  of  that  heap  of  passions 
and  appetites,  which  lie  in  wait  to  assault  human 
nature  in  all  the  several  functions  of  life  and  insults 
of  fortune ;  and  when  he  discerns  the  strong  oppo* 
sition  made,  and  the  glorious  conquests  obtained  by 
those  heathen  philosophers,  by  the  mere  supplies 
which  reason  and  their  natural  faculties  suggested 
to  them,  he  then  considers  what  other  advantages 
-lie  hath  from  Christianity,  which  enables  him  at 
'once  to  despise  and  laugh  at  the  provocations,  with* 
out  any  exaltation  in  the  triumph. 

Let  this  privation  of  understanding  go  for  wis« 
dom,  and  this  stupid  absence  of  guilt  stand  for 
uprightness,  yet  it  complies  not  with  the  obliga* 
lion  and  end  of  the  creation  of  man,  who  is  not 
sent  into  the  world  only  to  have  a  being,  to  breathe 
till  nature  extinguisheth  that  breath,  and  reduces 
that  miserable  creature  to  the  nothing  he  was  be- 
fore :  he  is  sent  upon  an  errand,  and  to  do  the  busi- 
xiesB  of  life ;  he  hath  faculties  given  him  to  judge 
between  good  and  evil,  to  cherish  and  foment  the 
first  motions  he  feels  towards  the  one,  and  to  sub- 
jduc  the  first  temptations  to  the  other;  he  hath  not 
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acted  his.  part  in  doing  no  harm :  his  duty  is  not 
only  to  do  good  and  to  be  innocent  himself,  but  to 
propagate  virtue,  and  to  make  others  better  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  Indeed,  an  absence  oi 
folly  is  the  first  hopeful  prologue  towards  the  ob- 
taining wisdom ;  yet  he  shall  never  be  wise  who 
knows  not  what  folly  is,  nor,  it  may  be,  commend- 
ably  and  judiciously  honest,  without  having  ta- 
ken some  view  of  the  quarters  of  iniquity :  since 
true  virtue  pre-supposeth  an  election,  a  declining 
Bomewhat  that  is  ill,  as  well  as  the  choice  of 
what  i9  good.  Our  senses  are  given  us-  to  judge 
by,  and  have  their  proper  objects,  which  they  are 
the  sole  judges  of;  nor  is  it  lawful  to  imprison 
those  senses,  that  they  may  not  be  conversant  with 
their  objects,  nor  to  abate  their  edge,  and  extin- 
guish theacuteness,  which  is  the  perfection  of  them, 
lest  their  objects,  how  natural  and  proper  soever, 
may  have  dome  operation  upon  them  to  their  pre* 
judice :  a  man  may  hear  too  much,  and  see  mora 
than  be  hath  a  mind  to  see,  but  no.maa  eyer  saw: 
too  well,  or  heard  too  well ;  and  no  sense  was 
ever  reformed  by  being  deprived  of  its  object,  from 
the  malignity  whereof  he  hath  other  guards  and 
Temedies  to  secure'  him.  A  man  would  deserve 
little  comfort  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  that  i& 
to  come,  who  would  chuse  to  be  blind,  that  he 
nay  be  without  those  strugglings  which  some  beau*» 
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tiful  objects  may  raise  or  kindle  widiin  him ;  when 
a  chaste  eye  hadi  a  brightness  about  it,  that  dispels 
and  disperses  those  rajs  which  would  dazzle  and 
perplex  it;  and  the  unnatural  attempt  to  extin* 
guish  a  sense  or  passion,  rather  than  to  subdue  it^ 
is  ueuaDy  rewarded  by  the  prevalence  of  a  grosser 
temptation ;  and  the  lasciviousness  that  could  not 
get  entrance  at  the  eye,  makes  a  breach  into  the 
ear  in  loose  and  e%minate  tunes,  and  kindles  and 
fans  all  those  desires  into  a  flame,  that  the  nobler 
sense  would  have  resisted.  To  be  without  wisiies^ 
or  without  appetite,  is  the  property,  of  a  carcase^ 
not  of  a  man ;  who  is  not  more  a  reasonable,  tliail 
an  active  creature ;  whose  first  testimony  that  he 
hath  a  soul,  is  the  noise  he  makes;  and  there  can* 
not  be  a  worse  omen  in  the  birth  of  any  child, 
than  its  silence;  and  it  were  to  be  wished,  that 
those  instances  only  might  condemn  people  ta  ft 
contemplative  life,  into  which  silence  is  the  prhi« 
cipal  ingredient,  and  should  be  taken  for  tiie  best 
prognogtic.  The  world  is  a  field,  in  which  man 
is  to  learn  and  to  labour  to  be  wise  and  to  be  va* 
liant,  tliat  he  may  have  foresight  aaA  courage 
enough  to  encounter  and  subdue  temptations^  not 
to  hope  to  fly  from  them*;  at  least  not  to  fly  oat 
of  the  field,  or  farther  than  to  recover  breadi  to 
renew  and  continue  the  contention':  they  who  pre* 
scribe  famine  to  correct  the  luxury  of  the  appetite. 
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and  opening  all  the  veins  in  the  body  tosubdue  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  have  found  a  remedy  that  God 
never  thought  of>  and  £m  the  cure  whereof  nature 
bath  laid  in  a  stock  of  teoqperance  arnd  moderation^ 
if  it  be  carefully  applied.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  and. 
is  most  pvodueed'  and  nourished  in  vulgar  minds, 
that  a  man  can  shut  himself  up  frdm  approaching 
smy  vice,  or  shut  out  any  vice  from  approaching 
hka,  exeept  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  grave ;  that 
stf^gl®  &nd  contention  must  lasC  as  long  as  the 
world  lasts,  let  the  scene  lie  where  it  will;  and  he- 
who  basdy  declines  the  campaign,  that  he  may  lie 
4MiQceaied  and  secure  in  a  garrison  town,,  meets 
mth  tbe  same  or  greater  dangers  from  the  sickness,* 
c^emse  and  mutinies,  which  naturally  accompany 
those  retreats,  than  he  would  have  encountered  in^ 
the  thickest  vdlies  of  the  field ;  and  may  properly 
enough  be  compared  to  that  wary  people,,  who, 
conseiouft  to  themselves  of  that  want  of  courage 
and  resolulion  that  is  necessary  to  resist  the  devil, 
and  to  make  him  fly  from  them,  chuse  ratlier  to 
fly  from  him^  and  hide  themselves  in  monasteries' 
and  phu:e8  of  solitude,  and  make  vows  of  silence, 
that  he  may  take  no  advantage  of  their  words ; 
and  that  they  may  be  chaste,  besides  their  vows, 
avoid  the  company  of  all  women ;  and  vow  povert}^ 
that  they  may  be  without  ambition :  whereas  the 
devil  is  commonly  too  hard  for  thefn  in  those  dull 
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ppeculatioDSy  and  suggests  thoughts  to  them  as  fulk 
of  wickedness^  as  the  worst  actions  can  be;  and 
infuses  a  drowsiness  and  sottishness  into  their  souls^ 
a  stupidity  and  lethargy  into  their  understandings, 
thiat  is  more  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  their  bo- 
dies and  their  souls,  than  all  their  wanderings  in 
the  world  could  probably  have  proved. 

The  busy  and  industrious  man  hath  still  the 
light  about  him^  his  vices  and  his  virtues  are  equal- 
ly  conspicuous;  and  it  is  no  small  or  ineffectual  pro- 
vocation to  the  amendment  of  life^  to  find  that  hisr 
manners  are  taken  notice  of  by  all  men«  and  con-^ 
demned  by  most ;  which  is  a  wholesome  mortifica- 
tion :  his  wisdom  and  his  piety  make  a  greater  and 
a  better  noise,  and  shine  brightly  in  the  Yiew  and 
to  the  benefit  and  information  of  good  men,  who 
delight  to  dress  themselves  in  his  glass,  and  trans- . 
cribe  his  manners  into  their  own.  He  doth  not 
only  plant  and  cultivate  the  principles  of  industry, 
magnanimity,  and  all  heroical  virtues  in  the  minds 
of  men,  but  mends  and  improves  the  soil  where . 
they  should  grow,  by  gentle  and  civil  cautions  and 
animadversions ;  and  he  very  often  lives  to  see  the 
harvest  and  very  good  fruits  gathered  from  his 
husbandry,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  church  and 
state.  He  reads  lectures,  and  gets  children  afler 
he  is  dead  by  the  propagation  of  his  principles  and 
his  counsels,  and  the  communication  of  his  actions,. 
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snd  in  ttie  justice  that  is  paid  to  his  memory.  If 
these  flowers  grow  in  the  garden  of  contemplation  > 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  those  flowers  which  pros- 
per only  in  the  night,  and  disappear  and  close  their 
leaves  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  We  have  very  little 
testimony,  very  few  records,  of  any  notable  fruit 
gathered  from  this  dry  tree  of  solitude ;  that  their 
counsels  have  contributed  much  to  that  wisdom, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  virtuous  conduct  of  the 
al&irs  of  this  world;  and  the  speculations  which 
some  of  those  pious  men  have  produced  towards 
our  journey  to  the  next,  a  wise  preparation  for 
which  is  the  most  necessary  business  of  this  life; 
without  the  least  purpose  to  undervalue  the  pains 
they  have  taken,  and  for  which  they  deserve  great 
thanks,  we  may  say,  that  even  in  that  exercise, 
and  to  the  purposes  they  design,  the  prescriptions 
for  living  well  and  profitably  for  ourselves  and 
others,  and  of  dying  well  for  our  own  salvation  and 
the  example  of  others,  the  clear  resolutions  of 
weighty  doubts,  and  the  folly  of  those  doubts  which 
arise  from  the  impotence  of  the  understanding; 
the  advice  and  determinations  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  piety  and  industry  of  those  who 
have  been  very  conversant  in  the  world,  and  much 
entangled  in  the  affairs  and  transactions  thereof, 
have  another  kind  of  sap  and  nourishment,  carry 
in  them  another  kind  of  conviction  of  the  under* 
A2 
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fitandbgy  and  find  aniother  kind  of  irresistiblenenr 
from  the  affections  and  from  the  will,  than  the  la- 
boured conceptions  of  those  collegiate  and  mona8-> 
tic  persons ;  fi'om  whom  we  may  as  reasonabif  en* 
pect  to  receive  the  news  of  the  courts  as  the  mnst 
refined  notions^  of  any  science;  which  can  only, 
springy  as  to  use  andapph'eationi  from  frequent  ex* 
perience  and  solid  observation,  and  from  finding: 
ourselves  often,  deceived;  which  is  a  part  of  learn- 
ing the  other  classis  of  men  are  very  rarely  versed', 
in* 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  who*  are  embark* 
ed  in  the  agitations  of  the  world,  obliged  to  attend- 
and  be  present  in  the  throngs  and  crowds  of  courts, 
to  sustain  the  burthens  of  great  offices  and  employ- 
ments,  or  the  envy  and  munnurs  of  being  without 
them,  or  seeing  other  men  possessed  of  them^  who 
they  think  are  in  merit  inferior  to  themselves,  which 
make  them  complain  of  the  justice  of  princes,  and 
of  the  providence  of  God  himself:  I  say,  these  men, . 
and  all  who  would  be  in  the  rank  of  these  men, . 
who  have  a  wider  prospect  of  good  and  evil,  see 
the  pleasant  baits  and:  temptations,  and  the  grosser , 
traps  and  gins  that  are  laid  to  catch  and  surprise  - 
the. several  affections  and  appetites  of  idle  and  dis* 
solute  men;  and  therefore  probably  more  of  them  > 
may  be  seized  upon  and  corrupted  by  such  allure* 
ments,  than  can  be  debauched  in  cldisters  andinclo- 
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mveB,  which  are  without  sudi  proi^ects.  But  it  is  a 
very  great  error  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  this 
exorbitancy  in  their  ipclinatioas^  this  depravedness 
of  their  judgment,  or  corruption  of  their  manners 
with  what  vice  soever,  is  the  product  of  that  course 
of  life  which  they  have  addicted  themselves  to : 
whereas  the  couri^  of  life  they  have  cho9en  is  in- 
noeent  and  honourable,  and  only  ca&  be  effectually 
prosecuted  by  excelienty  at  least  well-qualified  per« 
sons ;  and  the  vices  which  commonly  first  or  las( 
make  them  unsuccessful  in  it,  proceed  from  the 
conruption  and'  wickedness  in  their  own  nature, 
and  which  would  break  out  with  equal  venom  in 
any  condition  of  lifb  or  in  any  profession ;  the 
malignity  j»  in  the  man,  brought  with  him,  not 
fouod  by  him  in  the  air  in  which  he  lives.  He 
who  is  of  licentiousmann^s  in  a  court,  would  with 
le3S:eleanliness  practise  the  like  or  as  bad  excesses 
in  a  convent;  and  he  who  is  corrupt  upon  the^ 
bench,  and  receives  bribes  in  cases  of  judicatory, 
would  be  as  dishonest  if  he  were  a  friar :  he  would 
corrupt  women  in  his  chair  of  confeaBion ;  and  give 
i^MoIution  in  the  greatest  crimes,  that  he  might  be 
instructed  in  the  most  secret  practices  and  myste- 
ries of  iniquity :  if  he  be  a  great  man,  and  inclined 
to  x^belUon^  had  he  been  a  monk,  he  would  have 
beconte  an  heretic,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  his 
country  with  those. uproars.    And  on  the  other: 
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side,  that  poor  Capuchin,  who  without  shoes  or 
shirty  and  upon  less  meat  than  nature  and  healtb 
requires  for  its  sustentation,  contracts  and  directs^ 
all  his  thoughts  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the 
enquiry  into  the  joys  of  heaveut  and  ia  a  conver* 
sation  so  remote  from  understanding,  and  in  quar*^ 
ters  so  sterile  and  barren  of  all  knowledge,  can 
preserve  any  moderate  vigour  of  spirit  by  the  va-^ 
riety  of  his  own  devotions;  this  man,  upon  his  be- 
ing in  better  company,  and  his  observation  of  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  men»  and  his  discovery  of- 
the  vast  distance  that  is  usually  between  them, 
would  arrive  at  such  a  piercing  &culty,  that  sa 
enormous  sin  should  find  a  lurking  place  in  the 
darkest  breast,  to  conceal  itself  from  him :  he 
would  possess  himself  of  the  hearts  of  princes,  by 
the  force  and  violence  of  his  attractive  reason  and 
virtue,  and  would  raise  such  monuments  and  erect 
such  land-marks  for  piety  and  devotion,  that  would 
convince  and  reform  the  world  together.  So  great 
a  difference  there  is  between  the  influence  and 
inspiration  of  the  sun  in  that  sphere  where  it  moves 
so  powerfully  upon  noble  and  active  employments, 
and  the  twinkling  light  of  the  moon-shine  that 
hath  a  faint  influence  upon  groves  and  cloisters^ 

It  is  time  now  to  drive  this  discourse  to  that 
point,  that  can  only  put  an  end  to  it ;  that  is,  the 
true  and  exact  consideration  of  God's  purpose  and 
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e^pettotion  from  and  in  his  creation  of  man,  as  far 
as  he  hath  communicated  it  to  us  himself:  which 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  reduced  to  three  short 
heads,  though  either  of  them  may  be  extended 
into  great  variety  of  reflections.  L  For  his  own 
service.  2.  For  the  benefit  of  th&  world  and 
good  qf  mankihd.  3»  For  the  salvation  of  our  own 
souls;  which  is  rather  our  duty  from  our  crea* 
tion,  than  the  cause  of  it;  and  both  the  last  de- 
pend up^n  the  well  discharging  the  first  obligation. 
And  firom  the  view  of  every  one  of  them  in  order, 
we  shall  be  best  able  to  judge  which  condition  and 
designation  of  our  lives  is  most  like  to  comply  with 
his  purpose  and  expectation,  and  to  enable  us  to 
bear  that  fruit  that  is  necessary  with  reference 
to  all  the  particulars.  To  begin  then  with  what 
relates  to  God's  service ;  and  a  man  may  as  rea<- 
spnably  believe  that  he  can  dress  himself  as  well 
in  the  night  as  in  the  day>  when  it  is  dark  as  when 
it  is  light,  as  that  he  can  be  enabled  to  do  it  as 
well  without  counsel  and  without  conversation,  as 
by  the  most  pious  motives  and  the  brightest  exam* 
pies  that  can  be  given  by  the  uprightest  and  most 
dfevout  man.  There  is  no  prison  so  straight  and 
narrow,  in  which  the  poorest  man  may  not  serve 
God  very  effectually,  and  it  may  be  the  more  ef- 
fectually, from  the  misery  of  his  restraint ;  but  he 
tbat  would  chuse  to  be  cast,  or  cast  himself  into  a 
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loathsonae  prison^  upon  the  presumpfion  that  he 
should  serve  God  tiiere  with  the  more  fervour, 
would  very  probably  think  least  of  him,  and  s^end 
his  time  more  in  murmurs  than  in  sighSi  .  Too 
many»  who  know  enougli  of  him,,  endeavour  little: 
to  please  him,  and  were  more  hap^y.  if  they  knew, 
less ;  yet  there  is  na  question,  that  he  wlio  koowfr 
most  of  him,  knows  best  how  to  serve  him^  and.i»> 
most  inexcusable  if  he  doUi.not.  He  who  in  th6. 
great  variety  of  spectacles,  and  of  the  seveittl'  ae" 
tions  and  designs  of  mea  of  all  tempers  andiuK 
cUnatioDS,  cannot  but  more  observe  the  footsteps.' 
of  God's  providence,  and  the  contradictions  of  that> 
provid^ce  by  wilful  and  affected  tergiversations,, 
must  consequently  know  his  own  duty  better  thaU; 
the-  poor  artificen,  vfitia  is  confined  to  his  proper 
work  that,  lie  may  get  bread,  and  is  witliout  those 
visions,  and  could  not  make  tlie  same  observations 
if  he  had  them;  nor  can  it  be  more  doubted,  that 
Godexpects  another  kind  of  account  from  die  first 
than  from  the  last.  The  man  who  is  well  instructed- 
by  his  experience,  and  the  improvement  of  his  fa* 
culdes,  doth  not  only  know  better  how  to  con^ly 
with  his  own  obligations  in  doing  all  thbga  that 
may  please  himj^  how  uneasy  soever  it  is  to  him^ 
and  in  declining  all  things  that  will  displease  him, 
how  pleasant  and  grateful  soever  those  particulars 
would  have  been  to  his-.awn  desires  and  affections ; 
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but  knows  likewise  Uiat  God'  hath,  oomtnunicated^ 
that  knowledge^,  and  increased  that  understandings- 
thfffe.  he  naay  insti*act  and  reform  other  men,  who^ 
ave  without  those-  imimediat^  asesistances-;  that  he^ 
hadi  given  him  a  cure  ofsouls*,  a  diocese  to  govern:: 
and' all  the  good  operations  which  his  informations- 
and  example  hath  upon  the  manners  and  the  lives' 
of  oilier  men,  are  so-manj  servicer  to  Gdd<  himself,- 
a  regiment  or  ait  army  raisfed  at  hi&  own  particular  • 
charge  for  the  heavenly  militia*  It  is  no  easy 
thing,  to  conceive  virhat  contrihutioa  of  this  kind' 
your  retired  men  can  bring  in  for  his  service: 
theyr  pretend  not  to  instruct  others^  whose  com* 
pany  and'  conversation  they  chuse  to  abjure  or 
avoidi  and  after  a*  short  solitude,  grow  t0  that^ 
sottishness  of  understanding,  as  to  make  an  ac- 
quaintance- with  birds  and  beasts,  and  to  affect 
then:  company  till  they  have  taught  them  to  per- 
form many  offices  ef  life,  and  it  is  well  if  they  es-« 
cape  the  vroiking  of  miracles*  It  i»  true,,  they  as- 
sume to  themselves,  or  others  attribute  to  them,;  a 
wonder&l  prerogative  of  prayer ;  tiie  importunity 
and  merit  whereof,  they^  would  have  it  believed,. 
doUi  contribute  to  the  salvation  of  many  active 
soB^,.  which  bear  a  little  part  towards  it  for  them« 
selves :  whereas  it  will  require  some  eharity  to* 
believe,  that  they  underdland  enough  of  the  naturae 
of  prayer,  on  of  the  very  existence  of  God  himself,- 
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to  make  their  devotions  prevalent  for  their  bwir 
salvation :  since  there  are  as  many  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  towards  the  right  service  of  God,  and 
as  many  knots  to  be  untied  in  the  knowledge  of 
him  as  in  any  other  science ;  which  rude  and  un« 
polished  understandings  cannot  comprehend ;  and 
it  is  an  unpardonable  presumption^  not  to  call  it 
worse,  to  imagine  that  the  prayers  of  tliose  who  • 
pretend  to  no  other  merit,  than  by  denying  to  do 
somewhat  that  God  gave  them  leave,  and  made  it- 
lawful  for  them  to  have  done,  should  have  force  to 
draw  down  more  blessings  from  heaven  than  will 
serve  their  own  turn.  Many,  very  many  instances 
are  not  wanting  of  extraordinary  men,  who,  satia- 
ted with  the  transactions  of  the  world,  have  with- 
drawn themselves  from  the  stage  of  action,  to  a 
quiet  and  industrious  retirement;  in  which^  by 
reflections  upon  what  they  have  seen  and  done, 
the  wonderful  successes  which  could  not  be  fore* 
seen,  and  the  great  misfortunes  that  could  not  be 
prevented,  they  have  raised  such  instructions  for 
the  attaining  all  kind  of  wisdom,  that,  if  industry 
and  advertency  be  not  wanting,  the  journey  is 
much  shortened  that  leads  to  all  degrees  of  happi« 
ness,  by  their  travels,  to  all  that  follow  them :  but 
we  are  yet  to  seek  for  any  one  notable  example  of 
a  man,  who  having  spent  the  first  part  of  his  life  in 
solitude,  and  hath  no  other  knowledge  of  God,  of 
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hioagelf,  and  of  other  men,  than  he  hath  drawn  out 
of  the  bowels  of  his  own  speculation ;  and  hath* 
after>  upon  or  from  that  drowsy  contemplation, 
raised  a  stock  of  discretion  and  ability  to  enter 
upon  the  government  and  conduct  of  any  public 
affairs,  upon  what  exigent  soever  he  be  called^ 
thereunto,  with  any  tolerable  advantage.  When 
the  pope  found  it  necessary  to  command  the  Duke 
of  Joyeuse,  for  the  glory  of  God,  to  put  off  the 
habit  of  a  Capuchin,  and  commanded  him,  under 
the  penalty  of  sin,  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  a- 
Tebellious  army  against  his  own  natural  king,  and- 
absolved  or  dispensed  with  all  those  oaths  and  yow» 
which  he  had  made,  and  which  were  first  to  be 
removed,  the  poor  Capuchin  became  not  thereby 
8o  inspired  in  the  art  of  war,  though  the  holy  fa- 
ther sent  him  a  sword  of  his  own  blessing  for  the 
surer  execution,  as  to  obtain  any  victory  upon  his 
enemies ;  but  gave  occasion  to  Henry  the  Fourth 
to  observe,  that  the  pope  had  spoiled  a  good  Capu- 
dtin,  to  make  the  worst  general  in  the  world. 
When  those  vigorous  spirits  are  first  mortified  and 
moped  with  the  absurd  documents  of  contem^^- 
tion,  before  they  know  any  thing  to  contemplate 
upon,  they  can  never  be  revived  out  of  that  dull' 
and  lazy  lethargy,  to  be  applied  to  any  magnani* 
mous  activity. 

The  next  consideration  is,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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werld,  and  good  oS  mankind ;  in  whicU  the  (fisqiii* 
sitioa  mil  be  extended  little  farther,  than  whether 
a  raaa  who  lives  ia  the  world  is- able  to  confer  more 
and  grealor  benefits  upon  it  than  he  who  lives  out 
of  it;  whether  he  who  converses  freely  amongste 
men  be  move  like  to  do  them  good,  to  instruct  and: 
inform  them  what  they  are  to  do>  than  he  who 
converses  solely  amongst  walls  and  trees.  What 
reverend  esteem  soever  we  are  bound  to  have  of 
the  wonderful  creation  of  the  whole  world,  and  of 
the  most  excellent  part  of  that  creation^  in  tlie 
beauty  and  glory  of  man,  both  in  body  and  soul^ 
yet  we  are  no  noore  obliged  to  believe  that  he 
created  man  witli  all  that  sharpness  of  understands 
log,  and  faculties  of  jiudgiog^  with  whieh  he  hallfr 
since  endued  him,  than  we  are  to  think  that  the 
garden  of  Eden  was  cultivated  with  as  much  cur 
riosity»  as  any  hath,  been  since  in  Italy  or  France  ;- 
if  Adam  wisre  so  qualified,  he  quickly  lost  it;  aqd^ 
we  have  as  old  records  of  the  iblly  of  mankind,  as* 
of  their  wickedness;,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world:  is  yet  inhabited  by  men  as  savage  as  the 
beasts  who  inhabit  with  them ;  and  there  is  no  na- 
tion that  hath  not  elder  records  of  their  barbarity^ 
than  of  the  knowledge  and  manners  with  which 
they  are  now  delighted*  As  God  created  maa 
eut  of  the  earth,  so  he  committed  the  earth  to 
man  to  be  by  him  cidtivated  and  polished,  and 
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made  fitter  for  his  resiidence ;  and  though  he  did 
sometimes,  and  for  some  extraordinary  admuiistra- 
tioh  of  his  service,  vouchsafe  to  instruct  some  par* 
ticalar  m)en>.and  to  enhghten  their  understanding 
by  his  own  inspiration,,  this  was  but  rarely,  and  to 
some  wondered  purpose.  The  common  method 
he  used  was,  to  leave  mankind  to  proseeute  their 
own  happiness,  and  ta  attain' to  it  by  their  mutual 
iodustry,  and  improviog  each  other's  fkeulties;  and 
they  wb8  therein  made  the  greatest  progress  by 
the  very  dictates  of  nature,,  received  the  esteem 
and  reverence  of*  those  who'  have  grosser  under* 
standings.  God  hBtXt  done  his  part  when  he  hath 
made  «s  capable  of  helping  ourselves,  and  ioAised 
reason  into'  u»  to  repair  t(y  otheps>  when  we  can? 
not  help  ourselves ;  and  t»  what  nation  soever  he 
faadk  been  most:  bountiftd  inr  the  comtnunleation  of 
hiv  graces,,  tliere  are  even  there  many  more  t^ 
learn  tftaft  these  are  to  teach.  So  that  learning 
and  knowledge,  which  prodaufces  wisdom,  is  the  na-^ 
fnnd  e^Rectef  menfs  indastry^aadmeniare  indebted 
ta  eadi  other  for  alii  the  advantages  they  ha^ire 
ovev  each  olter;  and  they  deserve  mueh-  more 
from  manidnd^  who>  by  tiieir-  care  and  kindmess 
conduet  them  to  bewis^.  than  they  do  who  bu^ 
hospttaJs  for  fsols^  No  charity  is  compasable  tat 
the  charity  of  instrttctton  and  of  seasonable  repre* 
hensioH;.  and  none  can  distribute  thi&  chaiSQR  but 
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wise  men;  and  every  man,  hovr  wealtliy soever,  is 
a  proper  object  of  this  charity.  If  a  man  will  bet 
so  perverse,  as  to  despise  and  hate  instruction,  and 
chuse  rather  to  give  himself  up  to  the  torrent  of 
his  own  appetite,  than  to  the  conduct  of  his  own 
reason,  or  the  precepts  of  an  honest  man,  he  is 
diverted  or  refluced  by  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  magistrate  ;  so  that  man  is  still  the  instru- 
ment  that  administers  information,  consolation  o« 
chastisement  to  other  men,  whereby  they  are  either 
made  wise>  preserved  innocent,  or  corrected  fov 
not  being  so ;  and  whosoever  doth  exercise  those 
functionfr  effectually,  doth  Gjod  and  his  king  and 
his  country  great  service ;  and  they  who  can  do 
neither,  must  be  thought  to  live  to  less  purpose 
and  to  deserve  less  regard.  Before  heaven  or  hell 
were  preached  or  thought  of,  lazy  and  unactive 
men  were  in  contempt  with  all  men ;  and  they  who 
were  busy  and  industrious,  and  thereby  brought 
fruit  into  the  world,  had  the  general  applause  and 
estimation ;  and  we  may  warrantably  believe,  that 
idolatry  was  first  brought  into  the  world  by  the 
distinction  of  men's  qualities  and  virtues,  when  men 
of  transcendent  parts,  and  who  delighted  in  doing 
good,  got  the  reputation  of  deities,  and  shortly 
after  their  death  became  adored  as  such ;  whea 
the  ordinary  and  common  sort  of  men  were  con<« 
fiideredbut  as  brutes,  and  lived  to  as  little  purpose* 
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All  that  is  pleasant  and  beautiful  and  useful  upocr 
the  «arth,  the  cities  and  gardens^  the  pialaces  and 
c^rches»  which  are  the  ornaments  of  the  earth, 
and  exceeded  only  by  God's  own  architecture  in 
heaveBy  are  from  the  bounty  and  contrivance,  and 
upon  the  matter  from  the  very  handy-work  of 
great  find  magnanimous  persons^  who  understood 
and  were  active  in  the  afiairs  and  transactions  of 
the  world,  and  acted  their  parts  in  them ;  and  to 
that  spirit  only,  and  to  God's  blessing,  which  is 
always  upon  it,  and  cherishes  and  dfrects  it,  we 
owe  our  dwelling  in  houses,  our  living  cleanly,  our 
being  clothed,  aad  the  dvility  of  our  ^nanners, 
which  distinguishes  us  from  the  naked  painted 
bodies  and  the  rude  behaviour  of  our  ancestors, 
with  rings  and  such  coarse  ornaments  for  their 
ears,  cheeks  and  noses;  and  whoever  doth  not 
think  that  religion  itself  hath  received  great  bene- 
fit from  those  cultivations  and  by  the  improvement 
of  all  sciences',  and  that  it  hath  been  thereby  re- 
deemed from  many  deformities  and  impurities, 
with  which,  by  the  unpolished  manners  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  it,  it  was  disfigured  and  discredited,  doth 
more  dote  upon  the  wrinkled  face  of  antiquity 
than  he  hath  cause  to  do ;  and  if  antiquity  itself 
be  in  truth  so  instructive  and  lovely^  it  will  be 
much  moreJcnowing  and  more  amiable  in  the  last 
scene,  judge  better  in  the  evening,  when  one  day 
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liath  told  ttiother,  and  one  jnght  hath  certified  an- 
other of  ^  that  it  faatb  seen  &r  beard,  than  they 
^o scarce  ouiUved  the  morning;  and  by  this  eooH 
putation  we  laay  be  thought  older  than  our  fore* 
fathers,  and  having  observed  more,  may  contribute 
somewhat  to  that  they  could  not  know  so  well :  and 
to  this  augmentation  your  tribe  of  contemplative 
men  can  bring  in  little  contribution. 

We  are  come  now  to  the  iast  survey ;  what  con- 
dition of  life  is  like  best  to  assbt  us  towards  the  at- 
taining our^wn  salvation ;  which  is  oar  first  and 
oar  last  work,  and  which  if  we  cannot  i^Hain,  it  had 
been  much  better  for  us  that  we  had  never  been 
born.  God  forbid,  that  every  honest  man^  bow  ua- 
active  soever,  who  means  well,  and  is  no  otherwise 
guilty  than  of  not  being  Able  to  do  all  the  good  he 
desires  to  do,  should  not  be  in  a. state  and  assured 
hope  of  salvation ;  yet  salvation  being  comprehendr 
ed  within  a  palace  of  the  noblest  and  the  largest 
extent  that  the  imagination  of  man  can  coDceive, 
^d  where  there  is  room  for  as  ma^y  as  shall  be 
admitted,  and  we  mnsy  lawfully  believe,  as  the 
whole  Christian  church  did  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
hundred  years,  though  some  learned  men  bav^ 
since  disclaimed  that  opinion,  tliat  there  are  seve- 
ral degrees  of  hftppiness  in  thatstation  of  beatitudes 
and  then  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  they  who 
have  been  more  signal  and  more  tuccestfulia  do- 
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log  weU  lihemselves,  and  Iq  peniiadiflg  and  kistruct- 
ing  olibers  to  do  so  tooy  shall  receive  greater  re- 
wards, than  they  who  have  onty  performed  thenr 
own  task,  Uiough  they  have  thereby  procured  a  re* 
ception  for  Uiesiselves.  If  there  be  in  that  house 
of  eternity  many  nansions,  it  is  but  conginious  to 
believe  that  th^y  shall  hav^  the  best  places  in  Hea^ 
ven  who  have  been  the  best  men  upon  earth,  and 
whose  precepts  and  examples  have  sent  and  car- 
ried most  souls  tbithen  It  is  true,  we  know  little 
of  the  state  smd  condition  of  angels  and  saints,  and 
have  too  m^di  reason  to  fear  that  too  many  have 
mistaken  their  way  thither,  who  have  procured 
some  testimony  that  they  are  there ;  yet  we  know 
that  there  are  arch-angels,  who  are  of  a  elassis  supe- 
rior to  the  other,  and  have  employments  and  trusts 
comiBitted  to  them  accordingly.  The  prayers  of  a 
devout  general  while  upon  his  knees,  and  when  Iiis 
army  is  lighting,  may  procure  victory  for  that  army, 
without  his  contributing  more  to  it;  yet  because 
m&A  pray  and  fight  together,  princes  have  rarely 
rewarded,  at  least  not  equally,  the  piety  of  such  a 
general  as  they  have  done  the  courage  of  inferior 
officers;  and^we  may  lawfully  believe,  without  doing 
oarselvesany  harm,  or  him  any  dishonour,  that  God 
doth  obterve  that  method.  There  is  a  rivalship  in 
virtoe  that  provokes  a  holy  ambition ;  and  it  would 
dp  little  }es8  imschief  inlh^  world  if  men  were  gene- 
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.rally  taught  to  believe  that  the  most  vehement  pui> 
suit  of  obedience  to  all  God's  commandments,  and 
>the  prevailing  upon  the  affections  of  other  men  to 
do  the  same,  doth  not  improve  the  state  of  that 
man  above  his  who  hath  only  forbom  maliciously 
to  transgress  any  of  them,  than  the  too  commonk 
opinion,  that  whatsoever  a  man  doth  or  leaves  un- 
done, his  lot  will  still  fall  out  to  be  the  same. 
Kings  and  princes,  as  such,  can  make  no  claim  of 
precedence  in  Heaven ;  nay,  they  are  in  danger  of 
having  many  sins  of  commission  and  omision  laid 
to  their  charges,  which  shall-not  be  objected  to  in- 
•ferior  delinquents  (  yet  good  kings  and  princes, 
who  have  expelled  and  banished  aU  undeanness 
and  profaneness  out  of  their  courts,  and  thereby 
4>repared  the  hearts  of  their  servants  for  the  recep« 
tlon  of  that  awe  and  reverence  for  God  Almighty 
that  will  make  them  tremble  to  offend  him ;  who 
govern  their  subjects  with  that  candour  and  affeo 
tion,  as  they  do  their  childreui  and  with  that  fa« 
therly  rigour,  that  compels  them  to  do  their  duties^ 
when  they  have  no  mind  to  be  innocent;  such 
princes  and  great  men  shall  have  a  precedence  in 
Heaven  itself;  axid  it  is  a  joy  worthy  of  that  region, 
to  see  a  train  sent  thither  by  their  directions,  or 
come  thither  by  following  their  example;  and  it 
will  well  become  persons  of  that  exalted  condition, 
to  prepare  such  an  equipage  for  their  last  journey^ 
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both  for  their  harbiogers  and  retinue>  by  which 
they  would  travel  at  less  charge,  and  enjoy  re$t 
with  more  ^ase.  There  cannot  be  a  worse  charac- 
ter given  of  an  emperor,  or  of  a  gentleman,  than 
Tacitus  gives  of  Galba,  Ipsi  medium  i^eniumf 
magis  extra  viHaf  quam  cum  mrttdibus :  he  scarce 
lives  a  sensitive  life,  (for  trees  naturally  grow  and 
improve  themselves,  and  bring  benefit  to  their  own- 
ers, plants  flourish,  and  seeds  produce  profit  to 
those  that  sow  them)  who  only  lives,  and  doth  no 
good ;  and  he  is  not  so  rational  as  be  ought  to  bit, 
that  so  lives  to  himself,  and  for  himself,  that  he  la- 
bours not  to  do  good  to  others*    I  am  not  sure 
that  the  son  of  8yrach  was  not  then  thinking  of 
our  sullen  contemplative  man,  when   he  saya, 
**  There  is  one  that  laboureth  and  tabeth  pains, 
and  maketh  haste,  andis  so  much  the  mere  behind.'' 
It  is  not  the  pains  a  man  takes,  but  the  skill  he 
hath  in  doing  the  work,  which  merits  the  wages* 
Mere  labourers  earn  little;  and  a  blind  man  who 
18  shut  up  in  a  great  room»  may  take  great  pains, 
and  labour  himself  to  weariness,  and  yet  not  be 
able  to  find  the  door* 

They  who  seem  to  believe  that  all  souls  are  alike ; 
that  the  soul  ia  the  wisest  man  and  in  the  greatest 
scholar  is  no  more  disposed  to  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing than  the  soul  that  is  infused  into  a  fool  and  the 
moat  illiterate  person,  do  yet  confess  that  it  i^  po- 

VOL.  II.  B 
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lished  by  education  and  conversation^  to  that  per- 
fection, that  it  produces  those  effects  which  distin« 
guish  the  wise  from  the  foolish,  and  makes  all  other 
distinctions  between  Uie  several  faculties  of  man- 
kind; which  is  enough  to  oblige  us  to  give  so  pre- 
cious an  inmate  and  companion^  that  can  ttiake  us 
so  good  a  recompence,  the  best  entertainment  we 
can ;  to  allow  it  the  best  diet,  and  prescribe  it  the 
best  exercise,  that  may  nourish  it  to  that  vigour, 
as  may  make  us  gracious  to  God  and  man.  Whe- 
ther its  virtue  proceeds  from  its  own  original,  or 
whether  it  be  purely  from  our  contribution,  it  is 
the  same  to  us ;  for  what  perfection  is  in  our  own^ 
power  to  attain  unto,  is  a  debt  due  to  ourselves, 
which  we  are  in  conscience  bound  to  pay ;  and  he 
who  will  not  do  all  he  can  to  make  himself  wise 
highly  deserves  to  undergo  the  fortune  and  the  fate 
of  a  fool ;  and  he  is  literally Jelo'de-se,  who  deprives 
and  robs  himself  of  that  which  nobody  but  himself 
can  rob  him  of;  nor  need  he  require  any  otiier  evi- 
dence than  his  own,  to  know  whether  he  hath  paid 
this  debt,  whether  he  hath  done  all  to  mend  this 
soul  of  his  that  he  ought  to  have  done.   If  he  finds 
some  inclinations  in  it  to  do  well,  or  no  importuni* 
ties  or  aversions  from  it,  and  knows  that  no  indus- 
try, cogitation,  or  reflection  of  his  hath  contribu- 
ted to  those  rbotions,  he  may  conclude,  that  it  is 
not  a  soul  of  his  own  making,  but  that  it  owes  all 
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its  virtue  to  its  own  original,  and  would  have  had 
•as  much'  influence  upon  a  silly  girl  as  it  hath  had 
upon  him  :  but  if  he  finds  that,  upon  his  delibera- 
tion and  application,  it  hath  recovered  more  strength 
and  vigour ;  that  upon  his  cogitations  and  reflec- 
tions, it  is  not  only  ready  to  give  an  assent,  but 
suggests  new  conceptions  to  him  to  advance  any 
noble  designs ;  he  may  then  conclude  that  it  is  in 
his  own  power  to  extend  it  farther;  and  that  by  a 
•good  diet,  and  proper  exercise,  it  may  be  instru- 
mental to  bring  notable  things  to  pass,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  for 
his  own  and  the  salvation  of  other  men.  The  wis- 
dom of  a  learned  man  comes  by  opportunity  of  lei- 
sure. That  is  true;  when  there  is  wisdom  and 
learning,  they  will  both  grow,  and  be  improved  by 
the  opportunity  of  leisure ;  biit  neither  wisdom  or 
learning  will  be  ever  got  by  doing  nothing.  He 
that  hath  little  business  shall  become  wise,  but  he 
that  hath  none,  shall  remain  a  fool ;  he  that  doth 
not  think  at  all  upon  what  he  is  to  do,  will  never 
do  any  thing  well ;  and  he  who  doth  nothing  but 
think,  had  as  good  do  nothing  at  all.  The  mind 
that  is  unexercised,  that  takes  not  the  air,  that  it 
may  know' the  minds  of  other  men,  contracts  the 
same  aches  and  cramps  in  the  faculties  of  the  un- 
derstanding, that  the  body  labours  with  by  the  want 
oF exercising  its  limbs;  and  he  that  resolves  to  sit 
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Still,  can  nerer  come  to  the  end  of  bis  journej  by 
other  men'g  running  never  so  fast*    There  is  ev^ 
dence,  by  the  observation  and  experience  of  every 
man,  enough  to  convince  him  of  the  great  advan* 
tages  which  attend  upon  an  active  h'fe^  above  what 
waits  upon  pure  contemplation;  tliat  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  abilities  of  that  maa 
who  hath  contracted  himself  to  any  one  study, 
though  he  excels  in  it^  and  bin.  who  bath  widi 
much  less  labour  attained  to  a  general  experinteni* 
tal  knowledge  of  things  and  persons ;  and  so  the 
greatest  divine  who  hath  read  all  the  school-men^ 
and  all  the  fathers,  and  is  as  wise  as  roost  of  them 
were,  will  be  sooner  deceived  in  the  market,  and 
pay  more  for  his  clothes  and  for  his  meat,  than  hia 
groom  will  do,  who  understands  that  and  his  horse 
loo.  A  good  proportion  of  universal  knowledge  is 
requisite  to  judge  of  that  which  seems  to  be  most 
particular,  especially  if  it  refers  to  any  thing  that 
is  to  be  done,  because  men  ought  to  foresee  and 
provide  against  all  things  which  may  possibly  cross 
the  enterprise,  as  well  as  prepare  dl  things  which 
may  probably  make  it  succeed.    Very  great  at* 
tempts,  and  very  well  ddiberated,  have  miscarried 
and  been  disappointed,  by  the  incompetency  of  the 
persons  to  act  those  parts  to  which  they  were  as* 
signed;  and  who  undertook  the  same  willingly, 
because  they  believed  themselves  to  he  very  com^ 
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petent  for  the  execution.  And  so  Macluayel  ob« 
serves,  it  was  an  idiwurd  inadvertency  in  those  who 
conspired  the  assassination  of  Julius  and  Lorenzo 
de  MediciSy  in  the  church,  presuming  that  they 
would  come  and  sit  together,  and  so  provided  three 
i»0n  very  equal  to  the  undertaking ;  two^f  them 
^nig  gentlenoen  of  known  valour  and  resplutioi^ 
andof  io^acahle  malice  to  the  persons  and  to  the 
femily  of  the  Medicis,  and  tlie  third  a  priest  of 
great  strength,  and  wickedness  encnigh  iq  under* 
take,  and  courage  to  execute  what  he  undertook  ^ 
but  the  two  brothers  not  coming  together,  and  the 
article  of  time  for  the  execution  being  agreed  upon 
to  be  in  the  moment  of  the  elevation,  the  conspira- 
tors were  compelled  to  divide  the  work,  and  to  de« 
aign  the  priest  to  dispatch  Lorenzo,  who  was  first 
comCf  and  sat  near  the  altar  in  a  crowd  of  persons 
of  honour,  without  the  least  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger, and  committed  the  slaugl^r  of  the  other  to 
the  two  resolute  persons.  Julius  came  later  to 
the  church,  and  was  in  the  embraces  of  the  one, 
when  he  was  struck  into  the  heart  with  a  dagger 
by  the  other ;  whereby  all  three  falling  together, 
and  multiplying  their  strokes,  not  knowing  that 
there  was  enough  done  before,  one  of  them  struck 
his  dagger  through  his  own  thigh ;  and  yet  by  the 
confusion  and  consternation  the  people  were  in, 
0tey  both^got  out  of  the  church,  and  left  Julius  dead 
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upon  the  place.*  The  priest  was  not  less  intent 
upon  his  work,  nor  less  resolved  to  perform  it,  and 
in  the  precise  minute  of  that  holy  exercise,  assault- 
ed Lorenzo  with  his  undiscerned  and  unsuspected 
dagger,  and  struck  him  into  the  throat;  but  though 
he  reiterated  his  strokes,  either  by  the  posture  that 
he  himself  or  the  other  was  in,  or  by  not  directing 
his  blows  to  the  most  mortal  places,  Lorenzo  made 
some  defence  with  his  hands,  and  after  with  his 
sword,  till  with  the  help  of  others  he  got  into  the 
sacresty,  and  barricadoed  the  door,  till  he  found 
that  the  conspirators  were  employed  rather  to  save 
their  own  lives«  than  to  prosecute  his ;  and  so  he 
retired  to  his  house  to  take  care  of  his  woundis. 
Machiavel  observes,  that  the  miscarriage  of  this  en- 
terprise was  the  effect  of  the  unaptness  of  the  priest 
to  be  relied  upon  in  such  an  affair ;  for  though  he 
was  expert  enough  in  many  other  sorts  of  villainy, 
he  had  not  been  often  enough  conversant  in  assas- 
sination, and  so  was  more  disturbed  or  discompo- 
sed in  the  execution  of  it,  than  an  expert  man 
would  have  been.  Without  doubt,  all  counsels, 
good  or  bad,  do  depend  for  the  pursuance  thereof 
upon  so  many  circumstances,  that  there  ought  to 
be  at  least  as  much  circumspection  in  the  choice 
of  proper  instruments  to  conduct  them,  as  in  all 
the  other  deliberations. 
Having  now  prosecuted  this  subject  at  least  far 
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enough,  and  it  may  be  said  some  things  orer  and 
over ;  and  that  I  may  not  be  thought  an  ene- 
my to  contemplation,  without  which  no  great  ac- 
tion was  ever  well  or  warrantably  performed,  I  am 
willing  to  find  a  classis  of  men,  whose  virtues  grow 
out  of,  and  consequently  may  be  divided  between, 
the  active  and  the  contemplative  life,  and  so  give 
great  perfection  to  both.  My  exception  only  is 
against  those  who  fancy  that  a  mind  utterly  unin- 
formed and  unexperienced,  shall,  by  being  dedica- 
ted to  retirement  and  privacy,  by  that  repose  and 
contemplation,  not  only  preserve  a  greater  inno- 
cence, but  attain  to  a  greater  perfection  for  the 
performance  of  those  duties  which  are  incumbent 
on  us.  Which  I  must  always  deny,  and  cannot 
conceive  that  thinking  to  any  purpose  is  a  fruit 
that  grows  out  of  solitude,  but  rather  that  it  may 
be  well  called  a  faculty  that  is  attained  with  great 
difficulty ;  and  the  want  of  which  is  the  fountain 
and  source  from  whence  the  most,  if  not  the  great- 
est, inconveniences  flow  in  the  actions  of  mankind ; 
which  methinks  should  appear  very  credible  upon 
the  observation  of  all  men  who  ,hear  the  excuses 
which  are  every  day  made,  and  truly  made,  by 
those  who  do  amiss,  that  they  did  not  think  of  it; 
and  it  is  a  real  disease  that  infests  the  bodies,  and 
ruins  the  estates  of  more  men  than  all  the  fevers 
which  usually  reign :  and  yet  that  kind  of  think* 
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jngt  ihovtgh  it  might  prevent  many  of  the  follies 
which  happen,  would  not  be  enough  to  consti- 
tute that  wisdom  of  which  we  are  discoursing* 
The  wise  man  that  should  reform  and  establish  go- 
Tenimeiits,  without  exposing  them  to  apparent  ha* 
zards  and  dangers,  who  would  at  the  same  time 
have  an  kifluenoe  upoo  the  spirits  of  princes,  and 
compose  the  minds  of  the  people,  a»id  produce  a 
cenfomuty  in  the  obedience  of  the  one  to  the  widies 
of  the  other,  and  bring  all  such  other  things  to  pass, 
from  whence  men  come  to  be  reputed  wise  and 
fortunate,  must  compoiuid  his  life  both  out  of  ac- 
tion and  contemplation,  and  they  roust  as  it  were 
succeed  each  other,  akemis  vicibus.  If  a  man  who 
hath  been  well  versed  in  the  conduct  of  affiurs^  and 
the  nature  of  men,  would  voluntarily  quit  l^e  stage, 
and  retire  to  a  conditioB  of  chearfid  contenipla* 
tion;  and  tf  be  who  hath  conversed  with  f^fr  but 
with  himse^,  or  with  others  at  that  distanoe,  that 
he  may  be  said  rather  to  know  their  names  than 
the  men,  but  is  abundantly  stocked  wkh  the  best 
observations  out  of  the  best  books,  would  retire 
from  hia  retirement,  and  first  make  htmself  ac- 
quainted with  men,  and  then  with  business  by  de- 
grees ;  for  there  may  be  more  poured  in  together 
than  the  vessel  can  reodve  and  retain,  which  aM 
men  find  whodo  not  cotae  gradatim,  but  per  siUtum, 
to  employment;  either  of  such  men  would  be  fit 
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to  Stand  in  a  breadi  that  direatens  the  ruin  of 
a  satioQ>  would  stand  upon  a  precipice  wiihotiC 
stirring,  and  by  his  convincing  reasons  subdue 
the  passions,  and  reform  the  irregularities  of  the 
most  froward  and  insolent  persons,  when  from 
such  a  receJBS^  and  after  such  an  advance,  they 
return  to  their  former  station,  ^ut,-  as  I  said  be" 
fore,  this  must  be  a  voluntary  recess,  that  may 
carry  with  it  that  serenity  of  mind  that  is  fit  to  re- 
volve aU  he  hath  done,  andail  Uiat  he  hath  seen  done, 
and  thereiqion  make  such  reflections  impartially, 
that  he  may  discern  where  the  faults  or  oversights 
were,  and  thereby  conclude  what  may  with  more 
discretion  be  done,  or  left  undone,  upon  the  like 
occasion.  If  this  recess  be  constrained  by  the  envy 
and  power  of  an  adversary,  and  so  the  man  be  look- 
ed upon  as  under  a  disgrace,  and  compelled  to  do 
that  which  he  could  not  avoid  the  doing  of,  it  will 
be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  preserve  that  tranquilli-* 
ty  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of 
such  cogitations  and  reflections ;  but  he  will  rather 
call  to  mind  the  faults  of  other  men  than  his  own, 
and  out  of  prejudice  to  the  persons  of  others,  not 
remember  what  he  did  amiss  himself]  t>r  if  he  be 
not  so  much  oppressed  with  the  mortification,  but 
tbat  he  doUi  with  ingenuity  recollect  his  own  er« 
rarst  and  think  no  worse  of  others  than  he  ought 
to  do,  yet  the  effect  it  usually  produces  is  rather 
a  disiocliiiadon,  >aa  sbboxtence  of  future  activity, 
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and  a  resolution  never  more  to  embark  himself  iii 
any  employment,  to  which  the  disobligations  and 
indignities  which  are  seldom  wanting  in  those  sea- 
sons to  such  personsi  contribute  very  much.  Where  • 
as  if  this  vacation  be  really  chosen  and  affect- 
ed, it  carries  with  it  a  wonderful  refreshment  of 
th^  mind,  and  is  so  £aT  from  raising  an  aversion  to 
the  former  course  of  life,  that  it  is  more  like  to 
whet  the  appetite^  and  the  imagination  and  con- 
science of  being  wiser  than  he  was  before,  and  not 
liable  to  those  passions  which  he  hath  subdued,  may 
even  pravoke  him  to  be  very  willing  to  submit  bis 
neck  to  the  same  yoke ;  and  having  still  preserved 
his  reputation,  other  men  are  more  glad  afler  some 
years  absence  to  see  him  tread  the  stage  again,  and 
have  more  reverence  for  his  dictates,  than  they 
would  have  for  a  new  comer,  exalted  from  being 
inferior,  it  may  be  from  being  their  enemy,  to  the 
same  condition  with  them. 

The  reason  why  we  have  in  an  age  so  few  ex- 
amples of  the  improvement  of  men  by  that  method, 
I  mean  in  monarchies ;  for  in  republics  somewhat 
is  very  like  it,  where  an  inferior  officer  this  year  is 
superior  the  liext,  and  so  the  other  in  vicissitude ; 
but  if  it  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  very  differ- 
ent, and  justly  to  be  excepted  against  in  monarchy, 
the  difference  and  distinction  of  persons  being 
one  of  the  chief  pillars  that  support  it,  as  the  equa- 
lity of  persons  doth  the  other  government;  nor  is 
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it  possible  for  any  great  officer,  who  hath  thereby 
extraordinary,  and  but  necessary  power  to  serve  a 
prince,  to  assume  and  exercise  that  authority  with 
confidence  and  courage,  who  Icnows  he  can  be 
possessed  of  it  but  for  a  year,  and  all  other  people 
know  so  too :  I  say,  there  are  two  reasons  which 
keep  us  from  much  experience  of  this  kind ;  the 
one,  that  men  in  place  and  authority,  who  by  an 
active  life  have  arrived  to  that  station,  and  still  re- 
tain  the  vigour  and  strength  of  body  and  mind,  or 
believe  they  do  so,  rarely  have  an  inclination  to 
give  over  their  employment ;  the  other,  when  they 
have  done  so,  and  find  themselves  at  ease  in  their 
fortune,  without  which  there  can  be  no  repose,, 
they  grow  to  refi.ect  upon  the  rocks  and  the  shelves 
upon  which  they  have  been  near  shipwrecked  in 
their  former  voyage,  and  of  which  they  then  took 
little  notice,  and  from  thence  contract  an  aversion 
to  venture  themselves  again  to  sea.  For  the  for- 
naer  of  these,  except  they  are  in  a  declining  age, 
men  seldom  think  that  they  have  need  of  a  recess, 
and  that  they  shall  improve  their  understanding 
by  it ;  they  find  the  very  practice  and  exercise  they 
are  obliged  to  in  the  road  of  their  employment, 
doth  every  day  add  to  their  abilities,  as  no  doubt 
it  doth :  nor  can  it  be  imagined,  that  men  in  that 
condition  of  life  are  without  much  contemplation 
and  revolvings  of  what  they  do  or  hear ;  but  that 
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is  not  that  kind  of  coDtemfulatiavi  I  propose  towunb 
tlieir  better  iaftmnatien*   it  is  an  observation  that 
good  fellows  caa&ey  tliat  a  jpiarter  of  die  vine  wfll 
keep  a  man  drunk  that  £rst  nsadehim  mo^  notwith- 
standing  the  sleeps  fae  takes  between;  becaiiae  tbe 
first  fumes  being  sliU  kept  ia  motion,  the  moistum 
of  the  brain  cannot  resist  tbe  operation,  tiU  it  hfltb . 
recovered  its  original  temper  andaoliditj:  so  it  is 
in  business,  which  produces  a  kind  of  iatoxication, 
or  a  tnmult  in  the  faoilties  of  tbe  maid;  it  is  not 
the  ordinary  sleep  that  natttve  requires,  or  those 
calm  reflections  whidi  wise  men  cannot  be  with* 
ont,  nor  the  short  recreations  and  vsacadmis  which 
are  always  allowed  to  the  most  busy  men,  that  can 
enough  refresh  a  person  worn  ovft  or  tired  with 
the  constant  transactions  of  difficult  and  knotty 
emplojrments ;  the  brain  wSl  retain  a  warmth,  and 
the  mind  some  agitation,  from  the  eootsoued  mo- 
tions;  which  can  never  be  alkiyed  but  by  such  a 
recess  as  makes  all  rooms  vacant,  and  v^hont  so 
much  as  an  imagination  of  future  activity :  and 
such  a  kind  of  retreat  as  this  is  very  hard  to  be 
disposed  unto ;  the  importunity  of  friends  will  dis* 
suade  it  as  perilous  to  the  ccmstitution^  and  like  to 
impair  heaHh,  and  so  siKMrtea  life ;  servants  will 
resist  it  for  their  own  sake,  yet  upon  pretences  of 
affisction  to  their  masters ;  at  least  tbe  deferring  it 
eannot  be  without  som^  such  convenieace  as  wiii  - 
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be  beaijcened  unto;  but,. above  idl>  the  apprehen-^ 
8ion  of  beiAg  leas  regarded  by  other  me%  and  eK-^ 
posed  to  the  lEisotence-of  those  who  may  be  tliere- 
by  emioaraged  to^nteir  into  eKpostulations  fbr  pa6t 
diaeourteBiesi  do  at  last  prevail  to  continue  in  that* 
pasty  from  which  he  might  very  honourably  have 
dqiartedy  till  by  some  accidents,  he  mighti  but  did 
not,  foresee,  he  is  thrown  out  of  it  with  obloquy  and 
diagrace,  and  so  exposed  to  llie  worst  of  those  in- 
dignitieB,  far  atoidiiig  whereof  he  declined  the 
<nily  remedy*  Without  doubt,  the  vdluntary  de* 
parture  £roni,  and  entire  chai^  of  a  condition  of 
life  in  whie^h  a  man  hath  been  long  deligbted, 
vidioat  lisnring  cause  to  be  dis^^easied  with  tt,  cm* 
not  but  meet  with  great  reluctancy,  except  it  pro« 
ceeds  from  a  virtuous  habit  of  mind,  and  a  total 
withdrawing  the  thoughts  from  this  world,  and 
affixing  them  for  the  fiiture  upon  eternity;  and 
3Fet  they  may  by  the  beiefit  of.  much  cogitatioo, 
a&d  -die  conscience  of  being  Me  to  do  good, 
which  hath  always  a  great  operation  upon  the  i^i* 
rit  of  a  good  man,  innocently  return  to  the  acting 
a  Dew  pait  ki  the  world :  which,  if  his  ^uhieis 
remun  the  same  they  w^re,  he  will  perform  with 
a  wonderful  li»tre  and  sufficiency,  and  much  tiie 
more  from  the  benefit  of  the  rest  he  hath  given- 
him,  and  having  been  purely  divested  from  all  the 
thoughts  wfaidi  codd  per^ex  him^  and  so  anciving 
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to  that  serenity  of  mind  that  is  then  the  natural^ 
product  of  a  wise  and  learned  contemplation* 

For  the  other  sort  of  men,  who  have  prevailed 
with  themselves  to  make  this  retreat,  and  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  it,  it  is  much  more  na- 
tural to  adhere  obstinately  to  it,'  and  to  have  a  pe- 
remptory aversion  to  embark  themselves  in  that 
ocean,  than  it  was  to  desire  to  be  on  shore.  Let 
no  man  doubt,  that  there  is  so  transcendent  a  joy 
and  delight  in  that  well-chosen  and  well-instructed 
solitude,  wherein  he  enjoys  a  second  fruition  of 
whatsoever  was  agreeable  to  him  in  the  active  part 
of  his  life,  without  the  fatigue  it  cost  him^  by  a 
sober  recollection,  that  he  can  more  easily  part 
with  life  itself  than  with  the  solitariness  of  it ;  in 
which  he  is  without  any  melancholy  reflections, 
esccept  such  as  administer  vivacity  to  his  under'* 
standing  by  the  information  and  reformation  of  it* 
He  recalls  to  his  reaiembrance  the  frowns  and  im- 
periousness  of  his  superiors  towards  him,  or  bis 
own  condescensions  to  divert  them ;  and  then  tri- 
umphs in  the  liberty  and  principality  he  enjoys  in 
liis  own  house,  without  a  rival  or  competitor*  He 
is  as  active  as  he  was  before,  with  less  trouble  of 
body  and  mind,  and  finds  new  pleasures  in  the 
place  of  those  with  which  he  was  before  enough 
satiated ;  a  garden .  and  a  park  supplies  him  with 
greater  variety  and  more  innocent  divertisement^ 
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than  the  city  and  the  court. used  to  do.  He  waff 
hitherto  so  much  perplexed  with  what  related  to< 
the  public,  that  he  had  never  a  full  joy  in  his  own 
dor^sstics,  nor  those  a  sufficient  protection  and 
providence  from  him :  now  he  is  in  possession  of 
the  company  and  conversation  of  his  own  wife» 
which  he  seldom  had  before ;  he  h  acquainted  with^ 
his  own  children,  who  were  before  strangers  to> 
him,  and  whom  he  makes  wise  by  his  instruction;. 
he  keeps  no  more  servants  than  he  employs,  and 
obliges  them  to  be  pious  and  dutiful ;  he  regulates 
his  expences  by  what  he  hath,  and  not  by  what  he 
hopes  to  have;  and  if  he  finds  his  fortune  to  be 
more  narrow  than  he  could  wish  it,  he  presently 
retrenches  those  wishes ;  and  then  he  finds  like-^ 
wise,  that  to  have  little,  and  not  to  care  for  much, 
yields  the  same  comfort  and  satisfaction.  In  a 
word,  he  enjoys  all  the  pleasures  within  himself 
that  he  would  wish  for,  and  the  same  delights  that 
*  Dioclesian  had  in  his  garden,  which  were  greater 
than  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  when  he  had  administered  it  eighteen  years, 
and  which  he  would  not  depart  from  to  be  re« 
stored  to  the  possession  of.  What  arguments  can 
have  strength  and  force  enough  to  draw  an  honest 
and  prudent  man  from  this  so  near  an  approach  to 
heaven,  into  the  storm's  and  tempests  of  this  worid^ 
and  to  resign  all  that  tranquillity  to  the  rude  con« 
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teiiti<nit  of  the  court  ?  There  cannot  be  imagbecl 
any  attrsctiye  powerfiil  enough  in  such  a  case,  but 
the  abisokite  injunction  and  command  of  the  so* 
preme  audumty;  which  an  honest  conscientious 
man  can  hardiy  resist,  and  the  doing  whereof  would 
deprive  him  of  osucfa  of  that  felicity,  for  the  pre« 
serration  whereof  he  hath  presumed  to  be  dlsobe* 
dient.  And  it  may  be,  if  princes  did  sometimes 
exercise  this  high  point  of  sovereignty,  by  com* 
peiling  men  who  have  been  very  conspicuous  in 
action,  to  come  agam  into  the  light  out  of  this  be- 
loved retreat,  their  affairs  might  be  mudi  impro* 
ved  by  it,  and  many  hasty  and  precipitate  resolu- 
tions be  prevented,  by  the  sage  advice  and  obsefi* 
vation  of  siich  as  are  known  to  have  had  great  ex- 
perience* And  by  this  means  the  bringing  such 
revolutions  into  request  and  practice,  the  former 
classis  of  men  might  be  th6  oftner  induced  to  dm^ 
miss  their  business  before  they  ate  dismissed ;  and 
most  of  those  considerations  which  terrify  them 
from  it,  would  make  little  impression  upon  them, 
when  they  are  not  only  discouraged  to  make  any 
barbarous  attempt  upon  the  reputation  of  a  person 
who  hath  left  a  good  fame  of  his  actions,  but  dis- 
cern that  it  is  probable  that  they  may  again  see 
him  in  the  same  or  a  greater  administration. 

To  conclude  this  disquisition,  we  shall  only  add^ 
there  mi^  be  one  circumstance  that  hath  not  been 
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yet  mentioned,  and  which  may  worthSy  have  at 
great  an  influence  upon  sober  men,  in  their  elec« 
tion  to  what  course  of  life  they  will  dedicate  their 
studies,  as  any  inclination  or  impulsion  from  their 
own  natures ;  and  that  is,  the  temper  of  the  tioae, 
the  age,  and  the  climate  la  which  they  live,  for 
there  are  Ditia  temporum^  as  well  as  vitia  honmunu 
There  may  be  such  a  current  and  torrent  of  vice 
of  the  oHmatey  that  a  man  of  modesty  and  virtue 
is  not  only  too  w^eak  to  withstand  it,  but  even  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  invdved  in  the  infamy^ 
of  it,  though  not  tlie  guilt;  theve  may  be  such  a 
levity  and  vaaky  intoxicate  the  most  active  part 
of  the  people,  ^r  those  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
most  action  Is  entrusted,  that  the  sobriety  of  advice 
may  not  oidy  not  be  hearkened  to,  but  the  person 
who  gives  it  rendered  so  Tidiculois,  tiiat  he  can' 
never  sfler  become  xxwe/kL  The  rashness  and 
precipitations  of  counsels  may  be  such,  the  inad« 
vsjctencies  in  those  afocrdents  which  may  pndNKMy 
USA  out  to  disappoint  the  suoeess,  and  the  unsteadi- 
nesB  and  irresohitiea  in  prosecutiog  the  ways 
agreed  on,  that  wary  men  laay  reasonably  be  un* 
willing  to  bear  a  p»t  in  them,  which  are  iiaible  to 
so  much  reproach,  and  the  issue  thereof  jbo  discem- 
able ;  hat,  above  all,  the  pruiciples  of  religioa  and 
jostice  may  be  so  little  insisted  upon  and  observed 
in  the  counsels,  and  the  power  of  weak  anwl  wilful 
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and  wicked  persons  so  predominant,  that  all  wise 
animadversions  are  ingrateful,  ineffectual,  and  ren- 
der the  authors  of  them  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
do  not  approve  them :  in  all  these  cases,  and  some 
other,  men  do  think  tliemselves  excusable,  if  they 
avoid  and  fly  all  the  occasions  and  opportunities 
that  may  carry  them  into  such  infectious  company, 
and  engage  them  in  such  infamous  transactions ; 
and  chuse  rather  to  sleep  in  the  most  dark  and 
obscure  cells,  and  to  be  buried  in  perpetual  silence 
and  oblivion,  than  to  be  taken  notice  of,  wheo 
such  unwarrantable  things  are  done  and  counte- 
nanced, though  themselves  are  not  only  innocent^ 
but  known  or  believed  to  be  so.  There  is  an 
agony  and  torment  that  a  generous  and  worthy 
person  undergoes,  by  hearing  dissolute  and  ,pro- 
phane  discourses,  and  by  the  sight  of  impious  and 
scandalous  actions,  which  inflict  a  more  sensible 
pain  than  can  be  expressed;  and  it  may  be  is 
greater  than  can  result  from  any  wound  in  the 
flesh  or  fracture  in  the  bone;  yet,  after  all  these 
discouragements,  it  maybe  reasonably  thought  that 
a  man  of  virtue  and  magnanimity  had  better  en- 
gage himself  in  this  pestilent  air  than  fly  from  it; 
there  never  was  contagion  so  venomous  that  de- 
stroyed all  that  were  .near  it,  and  the  survivors  are 
commonly  looked  upon  as  men  born  to  some  more 
than  ordinary  purpose.  He  cannot  be  absolved  in. 
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point  of  duty  to  his  country,  who,  because  it  is  in* 
vaded  by  a  triumphant  army,  will  not  list  himself 
for  its  defence ;  and  when  the  safety  of  a  nation 
is  more  threatened  from  within  than  from  withouti 
from  being  deceived  by  unfaithf^ul  and  undiscem* 
ing  counsellors,  than  from  the  strength  and  power 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  he  is  very  inexcusable  that 
will  not  do  all  he  can  to  discover  and  prevent  the 
mischief,  with  what  hazard  soever  to  himself. 
Princes  may  be  as  easily  deceived  by  those  they 
trust  as  other  men  can  be ;  nay,  they  may,  by  the 
operation  of  some  predominant  passion  or  appetite, 
conspire  with  others  to  deceive  themselves,  biit 
they  6an  never  be  willing  to  be  undone  ;  and  how 
late  soever  they  discern  their  ruin  that  approaches, 
and  how  they  have  been  cozened  and  betrayed  by 
the  promoters  of  it;  if  by  the  former  withdrawing 
of  good  men,  they  then  shall  be  without  that  assist- 
ance which  is  necessary  to  their  preservation,  those 
withdrawers  are  liabte  to  a  fouler  reproach,  at  least 
an  equal  to  those  who  have  been  first  in  the  con- 
spii'acy. 

There  is  another  argument  of  interest  and  safe- 
ty, that  may  rather  induce  worthy  men  and  of  ac- 
tive spirits,  even  in  the  worst  conjunctures,  to  put 
themselves  as  near  the  stage  as  they  can,  than  to 
withdraw  to  a  dark  and  quiet  retreat  till  the  ruin- 
ing tempest  be  over.    In  the  ftrst  he  moves  iiir 
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bis  proper  e^iere,  wherCf  if  it  he  his  fate^  lie  p^ 
rishes  more  decently  than  he  can  avoid  it :  beiddes^ 
•  no  man  can  tell  how  far  the  particular  and  re- 
markable virtue  and  discretion  of  a  sin^^  maax  oaa 
oontribnle  in  soine  article  of  time  towards  the  re- 
fimnation  of  a  general  dis<Nrder;  there  being  na* 
turallj  such  a  prerogative  in  doing  well>  tliat  puts 
guilt  out  of  coimta^ance  when  it  is  most  prevalent ; 
and  the  worst  men  are  often  found  not  to  be  so 
bad  as  they  were  thought  to  be>  and  are  weary  of 
&eir  fblliesy  uul  desire  to  undo  the  mischief  Uiey 
have  done.    If  it  proves  to  be  otherwise*  and  that 
iniquity  prospers  in  its  rage  and  obstinacy,  the  re- 
tired man  is  in  as  miich  danger  in  his  vaulti  as  the 
most  active  is  upon  the  st^ge;  and  we  shall  find 
as  many  who  were  assassinated  in  the  time  g£ 
Cinn&t  Sylla,  and  MariuSy  as  likewise  in  that  ai 
the  triumvirate,  of  those,  who,  by  absenting  and 
cxmcealing  ^mselves,  thought  to  have  escaped  the 
general  misery,  as  of  those  who  walked  the  streets. 
In  those  black  seasons,  men  are  more  obnoxious 
by  their  virtues  than  in  their  persons:  **  He  is 
grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold,  ibr  his  life  is  not 
like  other  men%  bis  ways  are  of  another  fashi<m,'* 
was  charge  enough  in  Solomon's  time,  and  hath 
continued  ever  since  to  be  so.  Since  then  no  pro- 
vidence of  our  own  can  direct  us  to  make  choice 
of  our  condition  of  life,  that  may  not  be  sub- 
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ject  to  many  infeiicities,  we  shall  do  most  wisely 
so  to  dispose  of  ourselves,  that,  if  it  be  possibley  our 
lives  may  be  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  poblici  <u: 
our  deaths  comfortable  to  ourselves. 
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Montpelliir,  1670. 
As  the  plague  in  the  body  drives  all  persons  away 
but  such  who  live  by  it,  searchersy  and  those  who 
9T9  to  bury  the  corps,  who  are  as  ready  to  strangle 
those  who  do  not  die  soon  enough,  as  to  bury  them ; 
and  they  who  recover  are  very  long  tired  with  the 
malignky,  and  remain  longer  deserted  by  the^r 
neighbours  and  friends  out  of  fear  of  infection ;  so 
war  in  a  state  makes  all  men  abandon  it  but  those 
who  are  to  live  by  the  blood  of  it,  and  who  hav^ 
the  pillaging  of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the  dead ; 
and  if  it  recover,  and  the  war  be  extinguished, 
there  remains  such  a  weakness  and  palenesst  so 
many  ghastly  marks  of  the  distemper,  that  men  re^ 
main  long  frighted  from  their  old  familiarity,  from 
the  confidence  they  formerly  had  of  their  own  se- 
curity, and  of  the  justice  of  that  state,  the  war  lea* 
vmg  still  an  ill  odour  behind  it»  and  much  infection 
in.  the  nature  and  manners  of  those  who  are  de- 
lighted with  it.  .Of  all  the  punishments  and  judg- 
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ihents  that  the  provoked  anger  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence  can  pour  out  upon  a  nation  full  of  trans- 
gressionSy  there  is  none  so  terrible  and  destroying 
as  that  of  war.    David  knew  he  did  wisely  when 
he  preferred  and  chose  the  plague  before  either  of 
the  other  judgments  that  he  was  to  undergo  for 
numbering  the  people^  though  it  cost  him  no  less 
than  seventy  thousand  subjects ;  so  vast  a  number 
that  three  months  progress  of  the  most  victorious 
and  triumphant  enemy  could  hardly  have  consu- 
med; and  the  one  had  been  as  much  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  as  the  other,  and  could  as  easily  have  been 
restrained,  or  bound  by  his  power :  the  arrow  of 
pestilence  was  shot  out  of  his  own  bow,  and  did  all 
its  execution  without  making  the  pride  or  malice 
of  man  instrumental  in  it ;  the  insolence  whereof 
is  a  great  aggravation  of  any  judgment  that  is  laid 
upon  us,  and  health  is  restored  in  the  same  mo- 
ment the  contagion  ceaseth ;  whereas  in  war,  the 
confidence  and  the  courage  which  a  victorious 
army  contracts  by  notable  successes,  and  the  de- 
jection of  spirit  and  the  consternation  which  a  sub- 
dued party  undergoes  by  frequent  defeats,  is  not 
.at  an  end  when  the  war  is  determined,  but  hath  its 
,efFects  very  long  after ;  and  the  tenderness  of  na- 
ture, and  the  integrity  of  manners,  which  are  dri- 
ven away,  or  powerfully  discountenanced  by  the 
.corruption  of  war,  are  not  quickly  irecovered ;  but 
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instead  thereof  a  roughness,  jealousy,  and  distrust 
introduced,  that  makes  conversation  unpleasant  and 
uneasy ;  and  the  weeds  which  grow  up  in  the  short- 
est war  can  hardly  be  pulled  up  and  extirpated 
without  a  long  and  unsuspected  peace.  When 
God  pleases  to  send  this  heavy  calamity  upon  us, 
we  cannot  avoid  it ;  but  why  we  should  be  solicit- 
ous to  embark  ourselves  in  this  leaky  vessel,  why 
our  own  anger>  and  ambition,  and  emulation,  should 
engage  us  in  unreasonable  and  unjust  wars,  nay, 
-why,  without  any  of  these  provocations,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  run  to  war,  and  periclUari  periculi 
<:ausa^  will  require  better  reason  to  justify  us,  than 
most  that  are  concerned  in  it  are  furnished  with. 
Jugulantur  homines  ne  nihil  agaiuTf  was  the  complaint 
and  amazement  of  a  philosopher,  who  knew  of 
none  of  those  restraints  which  Christianity  hath  laid 
upon  mankind.  That  men  should  kill  one  another 
fbr  want  of  somewhat  else  to  do  (which  is  the  case 
of  all  volunteers  in  war)  seems  to  be  so  horrible  to 
humanity,  that  there  needs  no  divinity  to  control 
iL  It  was  a  divine,  contemplation  of  the  same  phi* 
loBopfaer,  that  when  Providence  had  so  well  provi« 
ded  for,  and  secured  the  peace  between  nations, 
by  putting  the  sea  between,  that  it  might  not  be  in 
their  power  to  be  ill  neighbours,  mankind  should 
be  so  mad  as  to  devise  shipping,  to  affect  death  so 
much  sine  spe  sepulturce;  and  when  they  are  safe 
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on  laad^  to  cpmnut  tiiena^ea  to  the  waves  and  Uie 
fierce  winds,  quorum  feUeiias  est  ad  bclla  pietfirri  ; 
and  that  those  wiiMb  whidi  God  had  cteatedy  ad 
custodtendam  ceeU  terrarvmqve  tentperiemf  and  to  che- 
rish the  fruits  and  the  trees  of  the  earth,  should  be 
made  use  of  so  contrary  to  his  intentions,  u$  legto- 
nee,  cqukemque  gesiartaiy  and  bring  people  (whom 
he  had  placed  at  that  distimce)  together,  to  imbme 
their  hands  in  each  other's  bloody  indeed  it  must 
be  a  very  savage  appetite,  that  engages  men  to  take 
so  much  pains,  and  to  run  so  many  and  great  ha- 
aards,  only  to  be  cruel  to  those  whom  they  are 
able  to  of^ess. 

They  who  allow  no  war  at  ail  to  be  lawful,  have 

consulted  bdth  nature  and  religion  much  better 

than  they  who  think  it  may  be  entered  into  to  com- 

^y  with  the  ambition,  covetousness,  or  revenge  c£ 

Ibe  greatest  princes  and  monarchs  upon  earth :  as 

if  God  had  only  inhibited  single  murders,  and  left 

mankind  to  be  massacred  according  to  the  humour 

and  appetite  of  unjust  and  unreasonable  mezi^  of 

what  degree  or  quality  soever;    They  who  think 

it  most  unlawful,  know  well  that  force  may  be  ce« 

polled  with  force ;  and  that  no  man  makes  war  who 

doth  only  defend  what  is  his  own  from  an  atteoapt 

of  violence ;  he  who  kills  another  that  he  may  not 

he  killed  himself  by  liim  who  attempts  it,  is  not  guU« 

ty  of  murder  by  the  law  of  God  or  laan*  Andtruly, 
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tbey  #bo  are  the  cause  and  autbovs  of  ^y  ^ar  that 
cm  justly  and  safely  be  avoided,  have  great  reason 
to  fear  that  they  shall  be  accountable  before  the 
supreme  Judge  for  all  the  rapine  and  devastation, 
all  the  ruin  and  damage^  as  well:  as  the  blood,  that 
is  the  consequence  of  that  war.    War  is  a  licence 
to  kill  lind  slay  all  those  who  inhabit  that  land, 
whieh  is  therefore  called  the  enemy's,  because  he 
who  makes  the  war  hath  a  mind  to  possess  it ;  and 
must  there  not  many  of  the  laws  of  God,  as  well  as. 
of  man,  be  cancelled  and  abolished,  before  a  man 
ean  honestly  execute  or  take  such  a  licenced  What 
have  the  poor  inhabitants  of  that  land  done  that 
they  must  be  destroyed  for  cultivating  their  own 
kndy  in  the  cound'y  where  they  were  bom  ?  and 
iCan  any  king  believe  that  the  names  of  those  are 
left  out  of  the  records  of  God's  ci^eation,  and  that 
the  injuries  done  to  them  shall  not  be  considered  i 
War  is  a  depopulation,  defaces  all  that  art  and  in- 
dustry hath  produced,  destroys  all  plantation9, 
bums  churches  and  palaces,  and  mingles  them  in 
the  same  ashes  with  the  cottages  of  the  peasant  and 
the  labourer;  it  distinguishes  not  of  age,  or  sex, 
or  ciKgnity,  but  exposes  all  things  and  persons,  sa- 
^ed  and  profane,  to  the  same  contempt  and  con- 
cision ;  and  reduces  all  that  blessed  order  and  har- 
fnony,  which  hath  been  the  product  of  peace  and  re- 
ligion, into  the  chaos  it  was  first  in ;  as  if  it  would 

VOL.  II.  c 
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contend  whh  the  Almighty  ib  uncreating  what  he 
80  wonderfully  created,  and  since  polished.  And 
is  it  not  a  most  detestable  thing  to  open  a  gap  to 
let  this  wild  boar  enter  into  thegarden  of  Christiana, 
and  to  make  all  this  havpck  and  devastation  in  coun- 
tries planted  and  watered  by  the  equal  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  and  whose  ears  are  open  to  the  complaints 
of  the  meanest  person  who  is  oppressed  ?  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  this  universal  suffering,  and 
even  the  desolation  that  attends  it^  are  the  inevita- 
ble consequences  and  events  of  war,  how  warrant- 
ably  soever  entered  into,  but  rather  an  argument, 
that  no  war  can  be  warrantably  entered  into,  that 
may  produce  such  mtolerable  mischiefs;  at  least  if 
the  ground  be  not  notoriously  just  and  necessary, 
and  like  to  introduce  as  much  benefit  to  the  world 
as  damage  and  inconvenience  to  a  part  of  it;  and 
as  much  care  taken  as  is  possible,  to  suppress  that 
rage  and  licence,  which  is  the  wanton  cause  of  half 
•the  destruction. 

It  may  be,  upon  a  strict  survey  and  disquisition 
into  tiie  elements  and  injunctions  of  Christian  re- 
ligion, no  war  will  be  found  justifiable,  but  as  it  is 
the  process  that  the  law  of  nature  allows  and  pre- 
scribes for  justice  sake,  to  compel  those  to  abstain 
from  doing  wrong,  or  to  repair  the  wrong  they  have 
done,  who  can  by  no  other  way  be  induced  to  do 
either ;  as  when  one  sovereign  prince  doth  an  in- 
1 
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jury  to  another,  or  suffers  his  subjects  to  do  it  with- 
out controul  or  punishment;  in  either  of  which 
cases,  the  injured  prince  in  his  own  right,  or  the 
rights  of  his  subjects,  is  to  demand  justice  from  the 
other,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  it  by  all  the  peace- 
able means  that  can  be  used ;  and  then  if  there  be  an 
absolute  refusal  to  give  f^atisfaction,  or  such  a  de- 
lay, as  in  the  inconvenience  amounts  to  a  refusal, 
there  is  no  remedy  left,  but  the  last  process,  which 
is  force ;  since  nothing  can  be  in  itself  more  odious, 
or  more  against  the  nature  and  institution  of  sove- 
reign power,  than  to  do  wrong,  and  to  refuse  to  ad- 
minister justice;  and,  therefore,  the  mii^chiefs  which 
attend,  and  which  cannot  but  fall  upon  the  persons 
and  fortunes  of  those  who  are  least  guilty  of  the 
injury  and  injustice,  because  the  damage  can  very 
hardly  reach  the  prince,  but  in  his  subjects,  will  be 
by  the  supreme  Judge  cast  upon  his  account  who 
is  the  original  cause  and  author  of  the  first  trans- 
gression.   And  if  it  be  very  difficult  to  find  any 
other  just  cause  to  warrant  so  savage  a  proceeding 
as  all  war  produces,  what  can  we  think  of  most  of 
that  war  which  for  some  hundred  of  years  has  in- 
fested the  Christian  world,  so  mueh  to  the  dis- 
honour of  Christianity,  and  in  which  the  lives  of 
more  men  have  been  lost  than  might  have  served 
to  have  driven  infidelity  out  of  the  world,  and  to 
have  peopled  all  those  parts  which  yet  remain  with- 
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out  inhairitante  ?  Can  we  believe  that  all  those  lives 
are  forgotten,  and  that  bo  accouot  shall  be  render- 
ed of  them  ?  If  the  saving  the  life  of  any  single  per- 
son who  is  in  danger  to  perishi  hadi  much  of  me- 
rit in  it,  though  it  be  a  duty  incumbent  to  humar 
Bity,  with  what  detestation  and  horror  must  we 
look  upon  those,  who  upon  deliberaUon  are  solicit- 
ous to  bring  millions  of  men  together  to  no  other 
purpose  than  to  kill  and  destroy;  and  they  who 
survive  are  conducted  as  socm  as  may  be  to  ano- 
ther butchery,  to  another  opportunity  to  kill  more 
men,  whom  they  know  not,  and  with  whom  they 
are  not  so  much  as  angry.  The  grammarians  have 
too  much  reason  to  derive  beUum,  a  belhiis;  all  war 
hath  nluch  of  the  beast  in  it;  trnmane  quiddam  €t 
belluarufn  simik;  very  much  of  the  man  [must  be 
put  off  that  there  may  be  enough  of  tli^  beast : 
princes  must  be  obeyed,  and  because  they  ma^y 
have  just  cause  of  war,  their  subjects  must  obey 
and  serve  them  in  it,  without  taking  upon  them  to 
examine  whether  it  be  just  or  no,  Servi  iua  estconf 
ditto f  ratio  ad  te  nihil ;  they  have  no  liberty  to  doubt 
when  their  duty  is  clear  to  obey ;  but  where  there 
is  none  of  that  obligation,  it  is  wonderful,  and  an 
unnatural  appetite  that  disposes  men  to  be  soldiers, 
that  they  may  know  how  to  live^  as  if  the  under- 
standing the  advantage  how  to  kill  most  men  to- 
gether were  a  commendable  sdbnce  to  raise  Ihw 
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fortune ;  and  what  reputation  soever  it  may  have 
in.pditic8,  it  can  have  none  in  religion,  to  say,  that 
the  art  and  conduct  of- a  sddier  is  not  infused  by 
nature,  but  by  study,  experience,  and  observation ; 
and  therefore  that  men  are  to  learn  it,  in  order  to 
serve  their  own  prince  and  country,  which  may  be 
assaulted  and  invaded  by  a  skilful  enemy,  and  hardp 
ly  defended  by  ignorant  and  unskilful  officers; 
when,  in  truth,  the  man  who  conscientiously  weighs 
thb  common  argument,  will  find  that  it  is  made  by 
appetite  to  excuse,  and  not  by  reason  to  support,  an 
ill  custom ;  since  the  guilt  contracted  by  shedding 
die  blood  of  one  single  innocent  man,  is  too  dear  a 
fnee  to  pay  for  all  the  skill  that  is  to  be  learned  in 
that  devouring  profession ;  and  that  all  the  science 
that  is  necessary  for  a  just  defence  may  be  attain* 
ed  without  contracting  a  guilt,  which  is  like  to  make 
the  defence  the  more  difficult*  And  we  have  in- 
stances enough  of  the  most  brave  and  effectual  de- 
fences made  upon  the  advantage  of  innocence, 
against  the  boldest,  skilful,  and  injurious  aggressor, 
whose  guilt  often  makes  his  understanding  too  weak 
to  go  through  an  unjust  attempt,  against  a  resolute 
dMugh  less  experienced  defender. 

It  must  seem  strange  to  any  one,  who  considers 
that  Christian  religion,  that  is  founded  upon  love, 
and  charity,  and  humility,  should  not  only  not  ex- 
tinguish this  unruly  appetite  to  war,  but  make  the 
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prosecution  of  it  the  more  fierce  and  cruel;  there 
having  scarce  been  so  much  ra^e  and  inhumanity 
practised  in  any.war,  as  in  that  between  Christians. 
The  ancient  Romans,  who  for  some  ages  arrived 
to  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  observation  of  the 
obligations  of  honour,  justice,  and  humanity,  of  ail 
men  who  had  no  light  from  religion^  instituted  a 
particular  triumph  for  those  their  generals  who  re* 
turned  with  victory  without  the  slaughter  of  men. 
It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  modem  Christian 
Romans  were  endued  with  the  same  blessed  spi- 
rit, and  that  they  believed  that  the  voice  of  blood 
is  loud  and  importunate;  they  would  not  then 
think  it  their  office  and  duty,  so  far  to  kindle 
this  firebrand  war,  and  to  nourish  all  occasions  to 
inflame  it,  as  to  obstruct  and  divert  all  overtures  of 
extinguishing  it;  and  to  curse  and  excommunicate 
all  those  who  shall  consent  or  submit  to  such  over* 
ture^,  when  they  are  weaned,  tired,  and  even  consu- 
med with  weltering  in  each  other's  blood,  and  have 
scarce  blood  enough  left  to  give  them  strength  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  What  can  be  more 
unmerciful,  more  unworthy  of  the  title  of  Chris^ 
tians,  than  such  an  aversion  from  stopping  those 
issues  of  blood,  and  from  binding  up  those  wounds 
which  have  been  bleeding  so  long?  and  yet  we 
have  seen  those  inhuman  bulls  let  loose  by  two 
popes,  who  would  be  thought  to  have  the  sole 
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power  committed  to  them  by  Christi  to  inform  the 
world  of  his  will  and  pleasure ;  the  one  against  the 
peace  of  Germany,  and  the  other  against  that  with 
the  Low-Countries;  by  both  which  these  his  vi- 
cars gener^d  absolve  all  men  from,  observing  it^ 
though  they  are  bound  by  their  oaths  never  to 
swerve  from  it.  We  may  piously  believe,  that  all 
the'  princes  of  the  world,  who  have  wantonly,  or 
without  just  and  manifest  provocation,  obliged  their 
subjepts  to  serve  them  in  a  war,  by  which  millions 
of  men  have  been  exposed  to  slaughter,  fire,  and 
famine,  will  sooner  find  remission  of  all  the  other 
sins  they  have  committed,  than  for  that  obstinate 
outrage  against  the  life  of  man,  and  the  murders 
which  have  been  committed  by  their  authority^ 
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MontpelHtr^  1670* 
It  was  a  very  proper  answer  to  him  who  askqd, 
why  any  man  should  be  delighted  with  beauty? 
that  it  was  a  question  that  none  but  a  blind  man 
could  ask ;  since  any  beautiful  object  doth  so  much 
attract  the  sight  of  all  men,  that  it  is  in  no  man's 
power  not  to  be  pleased  with  it.  Nor  can  any 
aversion. or  malignity  towards  the  object,  irrecon« 
cile  the  eyes  from  looking  upon  it :  as  a  man  who 
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halli  an  envenomed  and  mortal  hatred  against  an- 
Othefy  who  hath  a  most  gracefcd  and  beautiful  per- 
soHy  cannot  hinder  his  eye  from  being  delighted 
to  behold  that  person ;  though  that  delight  is  far 
from  going  to  the  heart ;  as  no  man's  malice  to- 
wards an  excellent  musician  can  keep  his  ear  from 
being  pleased  with  his  music.    No  man  can  ask 
how  or  why  men  come  to  be  delighted  with  peace, 
but  he  who  is  without  natural  bowels,  who  is  de- 
prived of  all  those  affections,  which  can  only  make 
life  pleasant  to  him.  Peace  is  that  harmony  in  the 
state,  that  health  is  in  the  body.    No  honour,  no 
profit,  no  plenty  can  make  him  happy,  who  is  nek 
with  a  fever  in  his  blood,  and  with  deductions  and 
aches  in  his  joints  and  bones;  but  health  restored 
gives  a  relish  to  the  other  blessings,  and  is  very 
merry  without  them :  no  kingdom  can  flourish  or 
be  at  ease,  in  which  there  is  no  peace;  which 
only  makes  men  dwell  at  home,  and  enjoy  the  la- 
bour of  their  own  hands,  and  improve  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  air,  and  the  climate,  and  the 
soil  administers  to  them;  and. all  which  yield  no 
comfort,  where  there  is  no  peace.    God  himself 
reckons  health  the  greatest  blessing  he  can  bestow 
upon  mankind,  and  peace  the  greatest  comfort 
and  ornament  he  can  confer  upon  states;  which 
are  a  multitude  of  men  gathered  together.    They 
who  delight  most  in  war,  are  so  much  ashamed  of 
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ity  that  they  pretend,  Pacisgerere  negodum;  to  hsve 
no  other  end,  to  desire  nothing  but  peace,  that 
thrir  heart  is  set  upon  nothing  else.  When  Cab- 
sar  was  engaging,  all  the  world  in  war,  he  wrote  to 
Tully,  Negue  itUius,  neque  honestius  repcries  guidquam, 
quam  ab  ornni  ctmienHone  aheste  ;  there  was-  nothing 
worthier  of  an  honest  man  than  to  have  contentioa 
with  nobody.  It  was  the  highest  aggravation  that 
the  prophet  could  find  out  in  the  description  of 
the  greatest  wickedness,  that  <<  the  way  of  peace 
they  knew  not ;"  and  the  greatest  punishment  of 
all  their  crookedness  and  perverseness  was,  that 
'<  they  should  not  know  peace.*'  A  greater  curse 
cannot  befall  the  most  wicked  nation,  than  to  be 
deprived  of  peace.  There  is  nothing  of  real  and 
substantial  comfort  in  this  world,  but  what  is  the 
product  of  peace ;  and  whatsoever  we  may  lawfully 
and  innocently  take  delight  in,  is  the  fruit  and 
efifect  of  peace.  The  solemn  service  of  God,  and 
performing  our  duty  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  re- 
gular devotion,  which  is  the  greatest  business  of 
our  life,  and  in  which  we  ought  to  take  most  de- 
light, is  the  issue  of  peace.  War  breaks  all  that 
order,  interrupts  all  that  devotion,  and  even  ex- 
tingulsbeth  all  that  zeal,  which  peace  had  kindled 
in  us,  lays  waste  the  dwelling-place  of  God  as  well 
88  of  man ;  and  introduces  and  prc^agates  opinions 
and  practicei  as  much  against  heaven  as  against 
c2 
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earth,  and  erects  a  deity  that  delights  in  nothing, 
but  cruelty  and  blood*  Are  we  pleased  with  the 
enlarged  commerce  and  society  of  large  and  opu* 
lent  cities,  or  with  the  retired  pleasures  of  the 
country  j  do  we  love  stately  palaces,  and  noble 
houses,  or  take  delight  in  pleasant  groves  and 
woods,  or  fruitful  gardens,  which  teach  and  in- 
struct nature  to  produce  and  bring  forth  more 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  plants,  than  her  own  store 
can  supply  her  with  ?  all  this  we  owe  to  peace; 
and  the  dissolution  of  this  peace  disBgures  all  this 
beauty,  and  in  a  short  time  covers  and  buries  all 
this  order  and  delight  in  ruin  and  rubbish.  Final- 
ly, have  we  any  content,  satisfaction,  and  joy,  in 
the  conversation  of  each  other,  in  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  those  arts  and  sciences,  which 
more  adorn  mankind,  than  all  those  buildings  and 
plantations  do  the  fields  and  grounds  on  which 
they  stand?  even  this  is  the  blessed  effect  and 
legacy  of  peace;  and  war  lays  our  natures  and 
manners  as  waste  as  our  gardens  and  our  habita- 
tions; and  we  can  as  easily  preserve  the  beauty 
of  the  one,  as  the  integrity  of  the  other,  under  the 
cursed  jurisdiction  of  drums  and  trumpets. 

**  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  Hve 
peaceably  with  all  men,"  was  one  of  the  primitive 
injunctions  of  Christianity,  Rom.  xiu  18,  and  com- 
prehends not  only  particular  and  private  men 
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(though  no  doubt  all  gentle  and  pei^ceable  natures 
are  most  capable  of  Christian  precepts,  and  most  af- 
fected with  them)  but  kings  and  princes  themselves. 
St  Paul  knew  wel],  that  the  peaceable  inclinations 
and  dispositions  of 'subje^^ts  could  do  little  good,  if 
the  sovereign  princes  were  disposed  to  war ;  but 
if  they  desire  to  live  peaceably  with  their  neigh- 
bourSy  their  subjects  cannot  but  be  happy.  And 
the  pleasure  that  God  himself  takes  in  that  temper, 
needs  no  other  manifestation^  than  the  promise 
our  Saviour  makes  to  those  who  contribute  towards 
ity  in.  his  sermon  upon  the  mount,  ^<  Blessed  are 
the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  Gpd,'^  Matt.  v.  9*  Peace  must  needs 
be  very  acceptable  to  him,  when  the  instruments 
towards  it  are  crowned  with  such  a  full  measure 
of  blessing ;  and  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  guqss  whose 
children  they  are,  who  take  all  the  pains  they  can 
to  deprive  the  world  of  peace,  and  to  subject  it  to 
the  rage  and  fury  and  desolation  of  war.  If  we 
had  not  the  woeful  experience  of  so  many  hundred 
years,  we  should  hardly  think  it  possible,  that  men 
who  pretend  to  embrace  the  gospel  of  peace,  should 
be  so  unconcerned  in  the  obligation  and  effects  of 
it ;  and  when  God  looks  upon  it  as  the  greatest 
blessing  he  can  pour  down  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  please  him  best,  and  observe  his  commands, 
<*  I  will  give  peace  in  the  land,  pnd  ye  shall  lie 
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AowUf  and  none  shall  make  you  afiraid/'  Lev.  xktL 
6»  that  men  study  notliing  more  than  how  to  throur 
off  and  deprive  themselves  and  others  of  this  his 
precious  bounty ;  as  if  we  were  void  of  natural  rea- 
son,  as  well  as  without  the  elements  of  rdigion :  for 
nature  itself  disposes  us  to  a  love  of  society,  which 
cannot  be  preserved  without  peace.  A  whole  city 
on  fire  is  a  spectacle  full  of  horror,  but  a  whole 
kingdom  in  fire  must  be  a  prospect  much  more 
terrible ;  and  such  is  every  kingdom  in  war,  where 
nothing  flourishes  but  raptne,  blood,  and  murder^ 
and  the  faces  of  all  men  are  pale  and  ghastly,  out 
of  the  sense  of  what  they  have  done,  or  of  what 
they  have  suffered,  or  are  to  endure.  The  reverse 
of  all  this  is  peace,  which  in  a  moment  extinguishes 
all  that  fire,  binds  up  all  the  wounds,  and  restores 
to  all  faces  their  natural  vivacity  and  beauty.   We 
cannot  make  a  more  lively  representation  and 
emblem  to  ourselves  of  hell,  than  by  the  view  of  a 
kingdom  in  war ;  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  destruction  and  fire,  and  the  discord  itself 
is  a  great  part  of  the  torment :  nor  a  more  sensi? 
ble  reflection  upon  the  joys  of  heaven,  than  as  it 
is  ail  quiet  and  peace,  and  where  nothing  is  to  be 
discerned  but  consent  and  harmony,  and  what  is 
amiable  in  all  the  circumstances  of  it.    And  as  far 
as  we  may  warrantably  judge  of  the  inhabitants  ^ 
either  climate,  they  who  love  and  cherbh  discord 
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among  men,  and  take  delight  in  war,  have  large' 
nuuimns  pfovided  for  them,  in  that  region  of  fae« 
tion  and  disagreement ;  as  we  may  presume,  that 
diey  who  set  their  hearts  upon  peace  in  this  world,, 
md  labour  to  promote  it  in  their  soTeral  stations 
amongst  all  men>  and  who  are  instruments  to  pre^ 
vent  the  breach  of  it  i^mongst  princes  and  states, 
or  to  renew  it  when  it  is  broken,  have  infallible 
tkle  to  a  place  and» mansion  in  heaven;  where 
there  Is  only  peace  in  that  perfection,  that  all  other 
blessings  are  comprehended  in  it,  and  a  partof  ili 
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On  a  Foit'day  at  Jersey^  1641. 
The  original  and  ground  of  the  first  institution  of 
fasts  and  solemn  days  of  humiliation,  was  to  depre* 
cate  God's  judgment,  and  to  remove  some  heavy 
aiBictions  either  actually  brought  upon  or  Imme* 
diately  threatened  by  him  upon  that  people;  and 
In  order  thereunto  to  make  a  fhithfid  inquisition 
into  aH  sins,  and  to  enter  into  a  covenant  against 
those  which  seem  to  be  most  eordially  embraced 
by  us>  and  consequently  the  most  likely  causes  of 
the  present  calamities  we  groan  under :  so  that 
though  every  act  of  devotion  should  raise  In  us  a 
detestation  of  all  sins  whatsoever,  yet  as  a  particu- 
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asy  pretence  ta  virtae,  dut  diey  could  not  fix  a^ 
brand  of  more  infkmy  upon  the  most  exorbitant 
penon  in  the  practice  of  aU  vice,  than  to  caU  him 
a  sacrilegious  person,  should  be  now  held  of  so 
little  moment  amongst  Christians;  and  that  when 
all  things  dedicated  and  separated  for  hdly  uses 
have  been  always  accounted  and  reputed  so  sacred 
by  men  of  ell  religions,  or  pretenders  to  rdigion, 
that  where  any  violation  hath  been  ofiered  to  the 
temples  of  any  gods>  when  a  country  hath  been 
pronounced  to  be  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword« 
and  all  cruelty  practised  by  order  against  all  ages 
and  sexes,  the  general  of  those  armies  has,  by  his 
sacrilege,  lost  the  reward  of  his  other  conquests, 
and  been  punished  with  infamy  and  dishonour  by 
diose  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  victory, 
though  they  served  not  those  Gods,  or  accounted 
Aem  such  whom  he  had  spoiled :  as  we  find  ft«* 
quent  examples  in  the  Roman  story ;  who,  besides 
that  justice  upon  those  accidents,  celebrated  some 
devotions  to  absolve  their  state  fi'on  the  guilt,  mtd 
ordered  reparation  and  restitution  to  be  made  t» 
those  deities  which  had  been  robbed  nad  propIia> 
ned ;  yet  after  sixteen  hundred  years  study  and 
profession  of  Christianity,  those  horrible  crimes 
should  pass  by  us,  and  we  pass  through  them,  not 
only  without  the  least  compunction  of  conscienoe, 
but  without  the  least  blu^  or  apprdiension  of  a 
ftult.    «'  Will  a  man  rob  God  i**  says  the  prophet 
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Malnchiy  ch.  iii,  S,  none  will  be  so  impudently 
wicked  to  say  he  witt ;  ^^  j^  ye  have  robbed  me  t 
but  ye  sayi  wherein  have  we  robbed  thee  ?"  **  in 
tithes  and  offertngs/'  says  the  same  spirit.  Pre^ 
tend  what  you  will  to  reverence,  and  fear  of  God^ 
if  you  take  away  what  is  consecrated,  what  is  de» 
dicated  to  him,  you  do  no  better  than  rob  God 
himsdf ;  wad  rob  bini  with  all  those  circumstances 
wbich  most  oSend  and  grieve  him.  Tremeilius 
rmlers  it  spoliatk  me,  but  the  vulgar  hitth  it  ctm* 
figiH$  mCf  which  is  worse :  spoiling  a  man,  supposes 
soipe  great  act  of  violence  in  the  circum^aeet 
but  a  man  that  is  i^iledmay  be  yet  left  at  liber^ 
to  ahift  for  lijmself,  and  may  find  relief  again  by 
others;  but  configUu  me,  you  have  act  been  eon- 
trat  to  rob  and  to  spoil  me,  but  you  have  nailed 
me,  you  have  bound  me  fast,  that  I  cannot  stir  to 
keep  myself,  nor  to  go  to  others  to  help  me.  He- 
that  commits  sacrilege,  hath  done  the  best  he  can. 
to  bind  GofL  ao  &st,  to  put  him  in  that  condition^ 
that  nobody  should  serve  him;  and  therefore 
amongst  the  Jews,  he  that  was  guilty  of  it  was 
thought  to  offimd  God  primario,  and  to  jsin  against 
the  first  table ;  whereas,  as  other  thefts  or  robberies 
were  but  c^nces  against  the  second  table,  they 
qpoiled  not  God  himself:  and  we  cannot  think  rea« 
sonably  that  this  was  a  sin  only  under  the  law,  and 
is  none  under  the  gospel.    If  there  had  been  ne^ 
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such  thing  in  naturei  St  Paul  sure  would  never 
have  reproached  the  Romans  with  their  hypocrisy, 
in  pretending  to  abhor  idolatry,  and  yet  committing 
sacrilege.  And  that  argumentation  by  interroga- 
ting  is  very  observable,  as  if  idolatry  and  sacrilege 
were  one  and  the  same  sin  ;  **  Thou  that  preach- 
est  a  man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal  i  Thou 
that  sayest  a  man  should  not  commit  adultery,  dost 
thou  commit  adultery  ?  Thou  that  abhorrestidols^ 
dost  thou  commit  sacrilege?"  Ntm  muUum  distat, 
Bsya  the  learned  Grotius,  Jalso9  deos  colere,  et  v^ 
mm  spdiare;  there  is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween adoriog  false?  gods,  and  robbing  the  true 
God.  And  that  the  robbing  and  defrauding  the 
church  is  this  very  sacrilege  condemned,  appears 
evidently  by  that  saying  of  the  town*clerk  in  the 
Acts,  <<  Ye  have  brought  hither  these  men,  which 
are  neither  robbers  of  churches,  or  lilasphemers  of 
your  goddess,*'  Acts  xix,  37*  Where  the  same 
word  is  used  in  the  original  (ic^m^Av)  which  St 
Paul  uses  to  the  Romans,  which  is  no  where  ap- 
(died  to  any  other  robbers  throughout  the  scripture* 
If  it  were^  possible  that  men  who  have  no  piety 
should  have  any  justice,  even  that  alone,  without 
the  other,  would  give  a  rule  in  this  point:  with 
what  justice  can  that,  which  the  goodness  and 
bounty  of  our  ancestors  have  directed  to  our  use» 
be  taken  away^  and  applied  to  another,  nay»  te 
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tuch  a  one  as  we  are  morally  sure  is  a  use  the  foun- 
ders or  donors  would  never  have  givmi  the  same  i 
1  doubt  not»  but  there  may  be  a  supposition  of  such 
uses  as  may  not  be  agreeable  to  the  policy  and 
peace  of  the  state,  but  then  the  act  itself  is  void, 
and  no  such  grant  can  be  made ;  or,  if  the  policy 
of  succeeding  times  find  that  use  (being  a  civil 
use)  inconvehient  lo  the  present  temper,  ajad  so 
abrogate  it,  it  will  be  still  as  if  there  were  no  do- 
nation, and  the  thing  given  must  revert  to  his  use, 
whose  it  would  naturally  have  been  if  there  had 
been  none  such.  Neither  can  lavirs  in  those  cases 
alter  the  matter  of  riglit  and  justice  ;  it  may  ren^ 
der  me  more  potent  to  do  hurt  and  injury,  by  ma* 
king  that  damage  and  injury  unpenai  to  me ;  it 
cannot  make  the  thing  I  do  just,  or  lessen  my 
guilt  before  God ;  I  speak  of  things  evil  in  themi* 
selves^  as  ali  things  are  which  God  himself  hath 
expressly  inhibited  to  be  done ;  and  therefore,  if 
there  were  atf  act  of  parliament,  which  authorized 
the  stronger  to  rob  or  kill  the  weaker,  I  do  not 
think  any  man  will  say,  that  is  less  murder  or  theft 
before  God,  than  if  there  were  no  such, act;  and, 
I  confess,  I  cannot  apprehend  how  spoiling  or  de* 
frauding  the  church  can  be  less  sacrilege,  by  what 
authority  soever  men  are  qualified  to  commit  it. 

But  if  we  examine  this  a  little  farther,  we  shall 
find,  that  though  no  man  (as  I  said  before)  deni^ 
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ed  sacrilege  to  be  a  an,  yet  very  many  deny  tbat 
to  be  sacrilege  wfaicfa  hath  been  commoniy  ac- 
counted  sacrikge :  they  do  not,  or  seem  not  to 
believe,  thiit  it  is  the  same  sin  in  liie  gospel  that  it 
was  in  the  la«r ;  at  least,  that  things  do  not  become 
dedicated  in  the  same  manner  to  God  under  the 
gospel,  as  they  did  under  the  law ;  because,  as  to 
a  gift  there  is  always  to  be  a  receiver  as  well  as  a 
giver,  so  there  is  not  evidence  under  tlie  gospel^ 
that  God  doth  accept  and  receive  what  is  given* 
as  there  was  und^  the  law,  and  therefi>ve  that  it 
cannot  be  sacrilege :  they  are  contented  that  it 
shall  be  sacrilege  as  it  is  ecclesiastical  robbery ; 
and  that  as  it  is  felony  to  steal  a  pot  out  of  a  cod»- 
mon  house,  so  it  shidl  be  sacrilege  to  steal  the  diar 
See  out  of  the  church,  and  are  willing  that  they 
shall  be  equally  punished  for  it ;  but  they  are  not 
all  satisfied  to  allow  that  distinction,  or  that  thero 
is  any  diffisrence  of  places  now :  and  they  are  ia 
truth  the  more  ingenuous  of  the  two,  and  they  will 
best  define  the  committing  of  sacrilege,  who  do  re- 
ject all  difierence  and  distinction  of  persons  and 
places ;  and  so  neither  leave  God  himself  a  cepacia 
ty  of  being  robbed,  nor  suffer  those  who  daim  un- 
der him,  by  serving  at  his  altar,  or  his  church,  t^ 
have  a  propriety  in  any  thing,  of  which  they  may 
not  be  deprived  for  the  conveniency  of  a  great  maoy 
or  of  the  state  in  which  they  live    But  these  men 
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BMiy  remember^  that  they  give  no  betler^  or  indeed 
other  reasons  for  this  their  boM  assertion,  tfaaii 
their  progenitors  the  heathens  did,  when  they  were 
possessed  with  their  spirit^  to  contradict  a  definv* 
tion  of  sacrilege^  carrent  in  all  times,  as  i^eeable 
to  the  law  of  nature :  Qfiisquis  id  fuod  deorum  est  . 
$uMtuliit  et  coruumpsitf  atque  in  usum  mum  'oertitf  sa» 
erilegusesi.'  they  thought  they  refelled  this  pro- 
position very  substantially  when  thej  denied  this 
to  be  sacrilege,  because  of  the  unhrenal  power  and 
dominion  the  gods  had  oyer  all  things  and  pkces^ 
quia  quicquid  suUatum  est  ex  eo  loc&f  qui  deorum 
tratf  in  eum  transfertur  locum  gut  deorum  est.   Nor 
need  there  be  another  answer  given  to  them  than 
the  phiiosopbery  who  I  doubt  was  a  better  divine 
than  many  of  the#  teachers,  then  gave,  Omnia  qui- 
dem  deorum  esse,  ted  nan  omnia  diss  dicata;  and  he 
ooaviaced  them  by  an  argument  very  like  their  own, 
that  all  the  world  was  the  ten^le  of  tbe  immortal  • 
gods,  {solum  quidem  amptitudine  illorum  ac  magni' 
feentia  dignum  ;)  et  tamen  a  sacris  prophana  decer* 
m,  et  non  omnia  licerein  engulo,  eui  nomenjani  im* 
fontus  est,  qua  svb  ccelo  et  conspectu  syderum  ft« 
csnt ;  many  things  may  be  done  in  other  places 
which  are  neither  fit  or  lawful  to  be  done  in  chiurches, 
or  places  dedicated  to  God's  service.    The  most 
sacrilegious  person  cannot  do  an  injury  to  God, 
qwm  extra  idum  sua  dmnMas  fosuitf  sed  tamen  pu" 
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mtur  quia  tanquam  dec  fiat*  If  this  were  not  ^ 
known  to  be  Seneca's,  it  might  be  well  owned  by 
those  casuists  who  are  to  dispute  with  these  men'; 
who  yet,  it  may  be,  will  rather  chose  to  be  convert- 
ed by  the  philosopher,  as  it  is  the  dictate  of  nata- 
ral  reason,  without  the  authority  of  the  church. 
•And  it  can  never  be  enough  lamented,  that  after 
places  have  been  set  aside  in  all  nations,  from  the 
time  of  which  we  have  any  records,  and  assigned 
for  the  peculiar  service  i^ad  wonhip  of  that  divini* 
ty  that  was  there  acknowledged ;  and  after  so  much 
ipious  care  for  the  building  of  churches  to  that  end, 
from  the  time  that  Christianity  hath  had  any  autho- 
rity in  the  world ;  that  the  Christian  clergy  owned 
and  acknowledged  under  that  affiliation,  and  who, 
According  to  the  judgment  of  a  learned  man,  I 
think,  as  any  age  hath  brought  (Mr  Mede)  can 
.derive  their  descent  from  the  apostles  themselves; 
that  is,  from  those  for  whom  their  Lord  and  Master 
prayed  unto  his  Father,  (John  xvii.  l^y  17.) "  Sanc- 
tify them  (Father)  unto  or  for  thy  truth,  thy  word 
is  truth ;"  that  is,  saith  he,  separate  them  unto  the 
.ministry  of  xhy  truth :  I  say^  it  is  matter  of  great 
lamentation,  that  these  places  and  these  persons 
.  should  now  be  esteemed  so  common,  and  of  so  lit- 
tle regard,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  places 
and  persons  Co  which  an  injury  cannot  be  done,  or 
to  whom  an  affront  or  indignity  cannot  be  commit- 
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ted.  And  it  is  a  very  weighty  observation  by  the 
said  Mr  Mede  (who  never  received  tithes  or  offer- 
ings,  and  was  too  little  known  in  the  church  whilst 
he  lived, )  That  they  are  in  a  great  error,  who  rank 
sacrilege  as  a  sin  against  the  eighth  commandment; 
for  though  he  that  commits  sacrilege,  indirectly 
and  by  consequence  robs  men  too,  namely,  those 
who  should  live  upon  God's  provision,  yet,  as  sa« 
crilege,  it  is  a  sin  of  the  first  table,  and  not  of  the 
second,  a  breach  of  Ihe  loyalty  ^e  immediately  owe 
to  God,  and  not  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  neigh- 
lN>ur ;  and  then  he  cites  the  text  mentioned  before 
in  Malachi,  <<  Will  a  man  rob  God,  &c.**  And  tru- 
fy,  methinks,  there  is  too][much  said  in  the  New 
Testament  against  this  sin,  to  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  any  man  to  imagine,  that  what  is  said  in  the  old 
is  abrogated. 

No  man  must  imagine  that  this  monstrous  sin  is 
contracted  to,  or  in  anyone  climate  or  region,  and 
affected  only  by  those  of  any  one  religion;  it  is 
equally  spread  amongst  all  nations,  and  more  prac- 
.  tised  and  countenanced  amongst  those  of  the  catho- 
lic, than  of  the  reformed  religion ;  at  least  was  first 
introduced  and  practised  by  them,  before  it  was  by 
these.  Emperors  and  kings  contrive  and  permit  it ; 
and  popes  themselves  no  otherwise  contradict  it,  than 
that  they  would  not  have  it  committed,  without  their 
fecial  licence  and  dispensation;  by  which  it  was 
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first  planted  in  England,  and  as  warrantably  pro« 
pagated  afterwards  by  turn,  who  had  as  much  au- 
thority to  do  it  liimself^  as  with  the  consent  of  the 
pope.  They  who  know  how  many  abbies,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  promotions^  are  at  present  possessed 
by  laymen,  and  what  pensions  are  da2y  granted 
upon  bishoprics,  and  other  revenues  of  the  church, 
to  ]a3rmen  and  other  secular  uses,  throughout  the 
catholic  dominions  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  a^ 
Spain,  wiU  rather  wonder  that  there  is  so  fair  re* 
venues  yet  left  to  the  church  in  protesiant  cou&» 
tries,  than  that  so  much  had»  been  taken  away ; 
which  for  the  most  part  was  done  in  eatboiic  tlmefl, 
imd  by  catholic  authority :  and  ic  is  a  ti^onderful 
thing  how  little  hath  been  said  in  the  onecfaurdi 
or  the  other,  in  justification  or  excuse  (^  what  hath 
been  so  much  practised  in  both;  and  they  who 
have  attempted  it  have  done  it  so  obscurely,  Ufion 
such  suppositions,  and  with  such  reservations  aad 
distinctions,  as  if  they  endeavoured  to  find  out  or 
contrive  a  more  warrantable  and  decent  way  to  do 
that  which  ought  not  to  be  dcme  at  all;  and  wlmt 
they  allow  proves  to  be  as  unlawful  by  their  o^n 
rules,  as  what  they  condemn;  which  falls  outvei^ 
often  to  be  the  case  in  the  writinge  of  the  sehool- 
men,  and  amongst  the  modem  casuists.  And  it 
may  be,  they  who  are  most  conscientiously  icau^ 
bled  and  aflUcted  with  the  sense  of  the  sin,  and  ihe 
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ymJahmcDt  that  must  reasonably  attend  it,  and  to 
see  so  many  noble  and  great  families  involved  in* 
.  jenaibly,  under  a  guilt*  that  is  already  in  some  de« 
gree  puntihed^  in  theic  posterities  degenerating 
ifom  the  virtue,  of  their  ancestors*  and  their  noble 
JUood  cor«i4[>ted  with  the  most  abject  and  vulgar 
affections  and  condescensions ;  I  say,  these  good 
men  are  not  enough  affected,  to  search  and  find 
cut  expedients  and  cures,  to  redeem  these  trans- 
gressions, and  to  wipe  out  the  guilt  from  those  who 
do  heartily  desire  to  expiate  for  the  errors  and 
fiuilts  of  their  forefathers*  Many  men  are  involved 
in  sacrilege  without  their  privity  or  consent*  by  in- 
heritances and  descents;  and  it  may  be,  have  made 
purehases  very  innoc^tly  of  lands  which  they  ner 
yer  knew  had  been  dedicated;  ta  tha  church : '  and  it 
cannot  reasooably  be  imagined  that  either  of  these, 
especially  if  they  have  no  other  estates,  or  very  lit« 
tie,  but  what  are  marked  with  the  same  brand,  will, 
out  of  the  conscience  of  their  great-grandfather's 
impietyy  ransom  themselves  from  a  leprosy  which 
IB  not  discemable,  by  giving  away  all  they  have ; 
and  which  by  established  laws  are  as  unquestiona* 
bly  their  own»  as  any  thing  can  be  made  to  belong 
to  any  man :  but  they  will  rather  leave  their  ances- 
ton  to  pay  their  own  forfeitures,  and  be  very  indul- 
gent to  those  aiguments  which  would  persuade 
them,  that  what  was  sacrilege  a  hundred  years  sinccr 
vol..  II.  D 
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18  80  purged  away  in  so  many  descents  that  it  ceases 
to  be  so  in  the  present  possessor:  however,  he  w21 
never  file  away  the  stain  that  may  yet  remain  in 
his  skin,  with  an  instrument  that  will  open  all  his 
veins,  till  his  very  heart's  blood  issue  and  be  drawn 
out.    Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  he  who  hath 
innocently  and  lawfully  purchased  what  was  inno* 
cently  and  lawfully  to  be  sold,  because  he  finds  af- 
terwards that  those  lands  had  so  many  years  since 
belonged  to  some  religious  house ;  which  if  he  had 
known  he  would  not  have  bought,  will  tlierefore 
lose  his  money,  and  leave  the  land  to  him  whose 
conscience  will  give  him  leave  to  take  it;  for  though 
he  might  innocently,  because  ignorantly,  buy  it,  he 
cannot  after  his  discovery  sell  it  with  the  same  in- 
nocence; but  he  will  chuse  a  lawyer  rather  than 
a  bishop  for  his  confessor,  and  satisfy  himself  with 
that. title  which  he  is  sure  can  be  defended.    In  a 
word,  he  must  depart  too  much  from  his  natural 
understanding,  who  believes  it  probable,  that  all 
that  hath  been  taken  from  the  church  in  former 
ages,  will  be  restpred  to  it  in  this  or  those  which 
shall  succeed,  to  the  ruin  of  those  many  thousand 
families  which  enjoy  the  alienations,  though  they 
do  not  think  that  it  was  at  first  with  justice  and 
piety  aliened ;  but  will  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
possession,  and  by  degrees  believe,  that  since  it 
must  not  be  restored  to  those  uses  and  ends^  to 
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which  it  was  at  first  dedicated  and  devoted,  it  may 
be  as  justly,  enjoyed  by  them  with  th^ir.  other  titlQ^ 
as  by  any  otheir  persons  to  whom  it  may  be  assign- 
ed«  Whereas,  iflearnedy  prudent,  and' conscien*- 
lious  men,  upon  a  serious  deliberation  and  reflec« 
tion  of  the  gr^at  mercy  of  God,  and  that  under 
the  4aw  he  both  permitted  and  prescribed  expedi- 
ents to  expiate  for  trespasses  and  o&nces,  which, 
by  inadvertency  and  without  malice,  men  frequent- 
ly run.  into,  and  therefoi'e  that  it  may  be  piously 
hoped,  that  in  a  transgression  of  this  nature,  he 
will  not  be  rigorously  disposed  to  exact  the  utmost 
i^hing  from  the  heirs  of  the  transgressors ;  who 
with  the  authority  of  the  government  under  which 
they  lived,  and  in  many  cases  with  the  consent  and 
resignation  of  those  in  whom  the  interest  wa&  fully 
invested,  became  unwarily  awners  of  what  in  truth, 
in  a  manner,  was  taken  from  God  himself:  I  say, 
if  such  men,  upon  such  and  other  recollections 
which  might  occur  tp  them,  would  advise  a  reason- 
able method,  in  which  they  who  are  possessed  of 
states  and  fortunes  of  that  kind,  may  well  assign 
a  proportion  of  what  they  enjoy  to  such  pious  and 
charitable  uses,  as  may  probably  do  as  much  good 
as  those  estates  did  when  they  were,  in  their  pos- 
session from  whom  they  were  taken,  and  yet  not 
deprive  the  owners  of  more- than  they  may  without 
great  damage  part  with.    It  is  very  possible,  that 
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very  many  out  of  the  obserration  of  the  roisfortunes 
whieh  have  often  befallen  the  posterity  of  those 
who  have  been  eminently  enriched  by  tiliose  sacred 
spoils,  and  it  may  be  out  of  some  casual  reflections 
and  reluctancy  which  now  andtlien  may  interrupt 
the  most  cheerful  divertiseraentSi  would  dedicate 
somewhat  of  what  they  enjoy^  towards  the  repara- 
tion of  what  oliarity  hath  for  a  long  time  suffisred; 
and  by  this  means  the  poorbishoprics^  which  can* 
notsupport  the  dignityof  the  ^nctioni  may  bebetter 
endowed,  poor  vicarages  comfbrtably  sttppUed^and 
other  charitable  works  perforaiedin  the  education 
of  poor  children,  and  the  like.  And  they  who  thus 
contribute,  oiitof  the  freedom  and  bounty  of  their 
own  natures,  will  find  a  serenity  of  mind  that  wiU 
please  them,  and  make  them  believe  that  the  rest 
will  prosper  thebetter,  and  that  they  have  more  left 
than  they  enjoyed  before ;  and  when  the  matter 
hath  been  well  and  discreetly  weighed,  and  good 
mediums  instilled  into  the  minds  of  men,  by  confer- 
ence and  conversation,  the  method  and  prescription 
will  be  most  powerfiilly  given  by  the  liberality  and 
example  of  those  who  are  wrought  upon  by  the 
others  or  by  their  own  contemplation. 

rt  is  observable,  that  in  these  violent  and  &rtous 
attempts  against  the  church,  albeit  his  majesty  hath 
always  pubKcly  declared,  that  his  not  complying 
With  them  in  that  particular,  (the  doing  whereof 
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many  have  supposed  would  have  procured  him  his 
desires  in  all  other  particulars)  proceeds  purely 
Irpm  matter  of  conscieocey  and  principally  from  the 
oonclasion,  that  what  they  desire  is  sacrilege ;  there 
hath  been  no  application  to  his  person,  nor  any  so* 
ber  animadversion  in  writing,  to  inform  his  judg« 
meat  that  it  is  not  sacrilege,  but  only  some  allega- 
tions  of  former  times,  it  may  be  too  faulty  in  that 
particular,  and  the  authority  of  that  council  which 
Chink  they  have  power  to  compel  him. to^oosent  to 
it,  whether  it  be  sacrilc^^  or«not ;  nor  hath  that 
assembly  of  divines,  who  have  so  frankly  given  their 
consent  to  the  destruction  of  that  church  to  which 
they  had  formerly  subscribed,  and  who  are  so  ready 
to  apply  satisfaction  to  the  consciences  ef  men  in 
many  Uiings  which  are  enjoined  against  the  light 
of  their  own,  yet  presumed  to  >publish  any  thing 
to  inform  the  minds  of  men  in  this  argument.  So 
that  there  being  so  little  said  fbr  it,  how  much  so* 
ever  is  done,  a  man  cannot  «b  easily  enlarge  his 
thoughts  in  a  disquisition  against  it;  but  bad  best 
anlarge  his  heart  by  prayer,  that  the  torrent  of 
worldly  power,  or  temptation  of  profit,  may  neither 
overwhelm  or  corrupt  him,  to  what  his  conscience, 
rsascm,  or^nderstanding^  can  never  otherwise  be 
invited. 
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There  is  not,  it  may  be,  a  greater  obstruction 
in  the  investigation  of  truth,  or  the  improvement 
of  knowledge,  than  the  too  frequent  appeal,  and 
the  too  supine  resignation  of  our  understanding  to 
antiquity ;  to  vrhat  was  supposed  long  since  to  be 
done,  or  what  was  thought  or  known  to  be  the  opi- 
nion of  some  men  who  lived  so  many  ages  before 
us ;  I  say  supposed  to  be  done,  because  we  are  so 
totally  ignorant  of  all  that  was  originally  done  from 
that  time  that  deserves  the  name  of  antiquity,  that 
we  know  nothing  of  what  was  done  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  but  by  the  testimony  of  those  men  who 
lived  so  many  hundred,  nay  thousand  years  after 
the  persons  lived,  or  the  things  were  done  of  which 
they  give  us  the  account.  So  that  we  were  in  a 
very  ill  condition,  if  it  any  way  concerned  us  to 
know  what  was  said  or  done  in  those  times,  of 
which  we  have  so  dark  and  obscure,  at  least  very 
questionable,  relation  and  information  given  to  us; 
And  as  we  are  liable  to  be  misled  in  the  forming 
our  practice  or  judgment  by  the  rules  and  measures 
of  antiquity,  with  reference  to  the  civil  and  politic 
actions  of  our  lives,  so  antiquity  will  be  as  blind  a 
guide  to  us  in  matters  of  practice  or  opinion  rela- 
ting to  religion,  other^vise  than  as  that  antiquity  i» 
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manifest  to  us  in  the  Bible  j^hich,  as  it  is  the  most 
ancient  record  we  have  M  any  kind,  of  what  was 
said  or  done  in  the  world  from  the  beginning  there- 
of, t^o  it  informs  us  sufficiently  of  all  that  we  are 
obliged  to  think,  or  to  do ;  and  whatsoever  is  too 
hard  for  us  there  to  understand,  is  in  no  degree  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  know ;  and  yet  we  may  lawfully 
endeavour  to  inform  ourselves  of  what  is  difficult 
there,  though  we  may  be  deceived  in  our  enquiry, 
because  there  is  no  penalty  upon  being  deceived. 
The  custom  is  so  universal,  amongst  those  who 
wrestle  to  support  the  strength  of  every  opinion  in 
religion,  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  times>  that  standers-by  are  apt 
to  believe  that  every  one  of  the  litigants  know  very 
well  where  to  find  the  judge  to  whom  he  appeals ; 
and  yet  there  was  never  any  difficulty  reconciled 
and  determined  by  that  judicatory ;  nor  in  truth 
do  the  appellants  well  understand  what  themselves 
mean  by  the  apj^eal  they  make ;  nor  would  have 
reason  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment,  if  they  could 
receive  it  by  agreeing,  upon  it.  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  men  mean  who  speak  of  the  opinion  of 
the  primitive  times ;  do  they  mean  the  concurrent* 
testimony  and  consent  of  those  times,  or  the  opi- 
nion  and  practice  of  some  pious  and  learned  mea. 
who  lived  in  those  times  ^  If  they  mean  the  time 
•f  the  apostles,  alas  1  we  may  warrantably  and  pi^ 
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•usly  say,  that  it  was  a  very  wicked  and  a  sinful 
lime ;  nor  had  Christianity  itself  the  testimony  and 
consent  of  that  time»  though  it  was  received  by 
many  by  their  doctrine,  miracles,  and  example. 

A  man  might  reasonably  believe  that  the  integri- 
ty of  Christian  religion  was  most  manifest  in  the 
time  of  our  blessed  Saviour  himself;  especially  in 
those  who  were  converted  by  himself;  were  audi- 
tors of  his  owp  sermons  upon  the  Mount,  which 
comprehend  the  whole  ^th  and  the  whole  duty 
of  Christianity ;  heard  all  his  explanations  and  ex- 
positions upon  the  prophets,  in  whom  they  all  be- 
lieved;  and  who,  he  had  made  appear  to  them, 
had  clearly  foretold  his  coming,  and  what  he  was 
to  do  and  suffer:  they  who  observed  and  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
his  life,  with  his  wisdom  and  knowledge,  evidently 
more  than  human,  who  saw  his  mvacles  of  all  kinds 
wrought  in  their  sight,  by  his  word,  by  his  eye«  by 
his  hand,  by  others  touching  him,  and  the  like; 
and  were  by  all  this  informed,  converted^  received, 
and  baptised  into  his  faith,  professed  to  believe  all 
^he  things  which  he  said,  and  that  he  was  the  very 
person  whom  he  declared  himself  to  be,  and  whom 
they  had  so  long  expected ;  who  would  believe  but 
ihat  the  full  and  whole  lustre  of  Christianity  would 
shine  in  these  converts  i  yet  it  quickly  appeared  that 
ail  this  conviction  of  their  reason,  all  this  manifest^ 
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fttion  to  Aeir  sense,  net  with  strong  contradiction 
in  their  hearts,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  matter. 
The  apostles  themselves  were  startled,  and  knew 
not  what  to  think  or  do ;  and  after  that  St  Peter 
had  confessed  that  Jesus  was  Christi  the  son  of  the 
everliving-God;  which  he  had  reason  to  do,  when 
he  had  seen  him  (together  with  James  and  John) 
disfigured  upon  the  mountain,  and  had  heard  the 
voice  from  the  clouds,  «*  This  is  my  beloved  Son;-' 
yet  neither  of  them  could  understand  *^  what  the 
rising  from  the  dead  should  mean,''  (Mark  ix.  10 ;) 
and  St  Luke  tells  us  that  when  our  Saviour  inform* 
ed  the  whole  twelve,  at  his  going  up  to  Jerusalem, 
of  all  things-that  were  written  by  the  prophets  con- 
cerning him,  and  which  were  then  to  be  accom* 
plished,  **  That  he  should  be  delivered  to  the  Gen* 
tiles,  and  should  be  mocked  and  spiteftilly  entreat^ 
ed  and  spitten  on,  and  that  they  should  scourge  him 
and  put  him  to  death,  and  the  third  day  he  should 
rue  again,  they  (the  whole  twelve)  understood 
none  of  these  things ;  and  this  saying  was  hid  from 
them,  neither  knew  they  the  things  which  were 
spoken^''  (Luke  xviii*  84.)  Christ  himself  thought 
It  not  fit  to  explain  ^at  most  important  pdnt  to 
Aem,  well  knowing  that  in  that  part  of  the  resur- 
section  they  must  have  imother  asnstaace  to  their 
faiththan  his  own  words  could  give  them ;  andthere« 
fore  we  see  how  long  it  was  before  that  article  could 
©2 
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gain  belief,  even  afler  his  actual  resurrection ;  and 
how  then  he  condescended  to  convince  their  senses 
in  all  circumstances,  before  he  could  obtain  their 
belief  in  that  point,  which  concerned  them  more 
than  all  the  rest ;  nor  could  less  than  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  finish  that  part  of  the  creed, 
and  propagate  that  doctrine.  And  when  our  Savi- 
our enlarged  himself  upon  the  sacrament,  and  told 
them  of"  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,*^ 
this  seemed  so  very  obscure  a  discourse  to  them 
that  many  of  his  disciples  said,  **  This  is  a  hard 
saying,  and  who  can  bear  it  ?"  and  St  John  tells 
us,  **  From  that  time  many  of  his  disciples  went 
back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him,"  (John  vi.  66,) 
80  unstable  and  irresolute  were  these  primitive  Chris- 
tians, converted  and  informed  by  himself,  and  so 
unfit  to  teach  others  their  duty.  And  it  is  the  less 
wonder  if  the  same  difficult  arguments  are  still  liti- 
gated by  men  of  dHFerent  fancies  and  understand;* 
ings,  and  that  the  multiplying  words  and  disputa- 
tions with  new  terms  and  different  expressions,  do 
still  add  to  those  difficulties. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place  enquire  what  light  we 
may  receive  from  the  age  in  which  the  apostles 
themselves  lived ;  which  must  be  the  next  primi- 
tive time  to  that  of  our  Saviour ;  and  from  whom 
we  received  indeed  all  that  we  know  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  ample  directions  what  we  are  to  believe. 
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aad  what  we  are  to  doy  in  order  to  our  salvation : 
but  ef  that  time  we  have  not  any  information  of 
any  of  the  action&  or  dictates  of  our  Saviour  or  the 
apostles,  which  we  are  in  any  degree  obliged  to 
give  credit  to,  but  what  is  left  to  us  by  themselves 
in  the  sacred  scriptures ;  and  whatsoever  hath  been 
written  since  to  inform  us  of  either,  hath  been 
written  by  none>  but  such  who  lived  not  till  many , 
hundred  -years  after  the  death  of  those  apostles, 
whose  history  they  have  given  life  to  :  and  if  we 
seriously  consider  how  little  credit  we  ourselves 
give  to  any  history  that  was  written  two  hundred 
years  since,  by  any  persons  who  did  not  live  in 
those  times  of  which  they  wrote,  the  great  absence, 
of  ingenuity  in  those,  who  write  what  themselves 
might  have  seen,  and  the  extreme  passion,  igno- 
rance, and  partiality  in  those  relations,  may  rea- 
sonably be  excused  for  want  of  reverence  to  those 
authors,  who  so  many  years  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles  relate,  how  confidently  soever,  the  action9 
and  words  of  those  apostles ;  some  whereof  are  very 
different  from,  if  not  contradictory  to,  the  very  re- 
lation they  have  left  to  us  of  themselves.  Whoso- 
ever hath  taken  the  pains  to  peruse  and  examine 
the  histories  which  have  been  written,  and  the  ren 
lationa  which  have  been  made,  of  the  transactions 
the  last  hundred  years  within  the  compass  of  £u- 
ropey  by  men  who  have  set  their  names  to  what 
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ikej  hate  writ/ and  many  whereof  have  been  at 
equal  credit  and  opportunity  of  knowing*  Ae  truth 
of  what  passed  in  their  time,  with  any  who  have- 
been  before  them,  thc^  shall  find  so  muchpartia*' 
Iky  and  want  of  sincerity  in  some,  who  bnt  un>-* 
derstood  the  tiungs  Of  which  they  writ ;  so  mudi 
presmnption  and  ignorance  in  others,  who  neither 
did  nor  can  be  presumed  ^touaderstand  the  mal^ 
ters  whidi  they  wrk ;  so  great  errors  in  point  of 
time,  and  mistakes  in  the  names  of  persons;  tbitt 
if  die  men  were  alive  to  whom  many  tidtionB  are' 
impnted,  they  would  neither  remember  the  t^aees^ 
nor  the  time,  nor  know  that  liiey  themselves  aie 
described,  or  mentioued  to  have  been  there ;  ab' 
great  contradiction  in  the  relation  of  actionffthem*' 
selves,  and  greater  of  the  grounds  and  causes 
which  produced  those  actions;  such  a  misttureof 
oratory  and  rhetoric  with  history,  to  disguise  «nd 
cohceal  things  that  were  done,  and^in  other  easeff 
to  enlarge  and  amplify  more  than  was  done;  ta 
exalt  this  man,  and  to  depress  that;  and  artifieialif 
to  work  upon  the  affections,  and  even  corrupt  llie 
judgment  of  the  reader:  I  «ay,  whosoever  hatb 
taken  the  pains  to  dkcover'this^  as  every  man  hath 
discovered  it  who  hath  taken  the  pains,  w31  not 
venture  hisfMth  npon  thelategvity'of  t9he'MrpD#tn 
in  those  dark  times ;  whidi  were  neifeber more  in^ 
Boceht  than  these,  nor  were  the  persons  who  fived 
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bk  tbose  times  generally  better  qualified  for  the 
exafloiiiitig  tfaetruth  and  ground  of  those  reporti, 
dwnrthejwbo  live  in  the  preeent  age;  who  hjTthe 
hnprovement  of  att  kinds  of  learning,  by-^eknow^ 
le^e  ci  languages,  and  by  the  commonication  of 
all  that  was  known,  or  was  thought  to  be  known^ 
by  those  who  lived  before,  have  many  advantages 
towards  the  perfection  of  any  science,  above  diose 
times  to  iHiich  tiiey  would  have  us  to  resort  for 
iafermation.  And  if  wisdom  and  nndorstandiag 
beto4>e'fbuad  with  the  ancient,  andin  length  of 
days^  that  tiaie  is  the  oldest  from  whidHoaen  appeal 
to  the  mfimcy  of  tiie  world;  and  this  advanoaa 
mere *tiie* veneration  ibat  is  always due.to  the  gvegr 
hairs  of  theaged,  who  must  be  presumed  to  know 
more' than  young;  iHiol&ewise  shall  havemmoh 
to  answer,'  if,  when  they  come  to  be  old,  they  do 
AOt  know  more,  aisd  judge  better,  than  they  eooM 
who  were  dd  before  thenu  And  this  is  the  best 
way  to  preserve  the  reverence  that  is  due  to.age, 
by  hoping  and  believing  that  the  next  «ge  au^ 
know  more,  and  be  better,  than  that  in  which  we 
live ;  and  not  to  rob  that  of  the  reqpect  thatwHl 
stitt  be  due  to  aatiqui^,  by  unreasoonbly^inspudiig 
it*to«the  tiflM  which  we  have  outlived. 

•For  the  very  age  of  the  apostles,  of  which  I  say 
weknow  nothing'but^what  tkeyhave  left  and  given 
us  noticoiof ^attd  not^Misissiding  die  coiaphledi^ 
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rections  and  prescriptions  which  they  have  be- 
queathed to  U8»  we  all  see,  that  no  one  controversy' 
that  is  at  present  in  the  Christian  church,  canre* 
ceive  a  determination^  or  procure  a  submission,  by' 
any  thing  contained  in  scripture ;  each  party  al- 
leging the  same,  or  some  other  part  of  scripture,' 
for  the  support  and  defence  of  their  different,  and 
sometimes  contradictory  opinions :  and  we  cannot 
but  observe,  that  though  there  v^ere  as  great  errors, 
and  as  destructive  to  Christian  religion,  set  on  foot 
and  discovered,  whilst  the  apostles  themselves 
lived,  or  so  soon  after  that  they  could  not  but  fore- 
see ;  and  which  are  of  a  greater  magnitude,  than 
any  which  are  at  this  day  between  Christians;  they 
did  not  think  fit  to  prevent  the  growth  and  im- 
provement of  them,  by  making  plaia  commentaries 
upon  those  places  of  scripture  which  gave  rise  to 
those  debates:  nor  did  their  plenary  determination, 
that  the  law  was  entirely  abolished,  and  that  to 
them  who  should  hereafter  be  circumcised,  the 
gospel  would  profit  them  nothing,  find  that  resig- 
nation and  obedience,  but  that  very  many,  who  suc- 
cessively were  bishops  of  Jerusalem  after  St  James, 
were  all  circumcised :  so  far  they  thought  it  ne« 
cessary  to  comply  with  many  Christians  who  re- 
tained still  that  superstition  to  the  law,  rather  than 
to  submit  to  the  rigour  of  the  apostle*     Though 

the  heresy  of  Arius  was  not  full  blo^n  till  many 
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bundred  years  after  the  apostles,  yet  the  seeds 
thereof  appeared  even  in  their  times,  or  very  quick- 
ly after :  for  Cerinthusy  in  the  sixty-third  year  after 
the  palssion  of  our  Sayiour,  publicly  denied  his  di- 
vinity ;  which  being  improved  (as  all  heresies  used 
to  be)  by  the  Gnosticks  and  others  who  succeed-' 
ed,  was  at  last  carried  to  that  monstrous  height  by 
Anus  and  his  complices ;  nor  could  the  authority 
of  the  council  of  Nice  extinguish  it.  The  apostles 
thought  it  enough  to  cause  the  gospel  to  be  pub- 
lished  to  all  the  world,  and  with  them  their  own 
commentaries  in  their  several  epistles,  upon  occa- 
sion of  several  disputes  which  they  found  grown  in 
their  churches ;  and  rather  endeavoured  to  extin- 
guish those  disputes  by  introducing  the  severe  prac- 
tice of  Christian  duties,  than  by  examining  and  ex- 
plaining the  matter  of  those  disputes ;  foreseeing 
that  the  restlessness  and  curiosity  of  the  nature  of 
mankind,  the  pregnancy,  and  fancy,  and  invention 
of  succeeding  ages,  would  be  always  raising  of 
doubts,  and  making  new  interpretations  of  whatso- 
ever was  or  should  be  said ;  and  therefore,  having 
(as  is  said)  composed  the  scriptures  for  the  stand- 
ard of  Christian  religion,  and  required  submission 
and  obedience  to  the  sovereign  powers  as  a  vitaT 
part  of  it,  they  concluded  that  the  propagation  and 
advancement  of  it  would  be  best  provided  for  by 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  sevetal  nations  of  the 
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world ;  which,  observiBgUie  foimdations  hdd  and 
prescribed  by  them  in  the  scriptures,  would  raise 
such  superstructures  for  the  eai^ercise  and  practice 
of  religion,  as  would  be  most  agseeable  to  the  na- 
ture, temper,  and  incliaationB  of  tlie  people^  and 
for  the  peace  of  their  several  dominions ;  their  own 
experience  having  sufficiently  informed  them,  that 
though  the  substance  must  be  the  same  in  all,  the 
forms  and  circumstances  must  foe  different  in  se- 
veral climates  and  regions.  And  since  the  primi- 
tive times  in  which  the  apostles  lived,  will  yield 
DO  other  directions  than  what  are  contained  in 
the  scripture,  and  that  we  know  no  authentic 
account  of  any  importance  in  some  hundred  of 
years  after  their  time,  (which  is  a  very  great  hia- 
tus in  history)  methinks  we  should  not  hope  for 
any  notable  and  exact  information  from  any  other 
primitive  times  which  succeeded. 

We  shall  not  however  avoid  looking  back  ag«n 
into  those  primitive  times,  to  which  we  are  so  of-* 
ten  sent  for  instruction,  when  we  have  a  little  view- 
ed the  appeal  in  the  other  sense»  which  no  doubt 
is  the  more  literal  meaning  of  it,  with  reference  to 
the  persons  who  lived  in  those  primitive  times;  and 
then  we  must  restrain  those  primitive  times  to  the 
age  that  was  near  three  hundred  years  after  our 
Saviour :  for  till  that  time  we  have  no  other  infor- 
Biation,  than  from  those  who  begaa  not  to  live  til 
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sear  that  time ;  and  who  cannot,  without  tmreason^ 
able  partiality,  be  presumed  to  know  more  of  the 
two  or  three  hundred  years  before  they  were  bbni» 
than  some  men  in  this  present  age  may  be  thought 
to  know  of  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years; 
since  they  of  the  former  time,  to  whom  we  pretend 
to  give  most  credit  did  never  pretend  to  know  aigr 
thing  by  divine  revelation  or  inspiration ;  nor  had 
they  resort  io  more  credible  records  for  their  in« 
£nrmation^  than  they  of  this  present  age  have  for  soi 
much  of  the  pieceding  time*  And  yet  -all  that  we 
can  reoeirefrom  them  cannot  amount-to  aclearcoat 
viclion  in  any  important  matter  of  fact,  which  they 
deliver  to  us  ;  when  others  of  the  same  time,  who 
maybe  presumed  to  know  as  much  asithey,  either 
contradict  their  assertions,  or  take  no  notice  of 
such  matter  of  &ct  to  have  been :  which  we  shall 
too  often  find  to  be  the  case  in  the  writers  of  the 
most  ancjent  times.  Let  us  come  then  to  that  plain 
meaning  of  the  provooatioB,  that  In  difibrenee  of 
(pinion  upon  any  Christian  practice,  or  Christian 
precept,  .comprehended  in  or  deduced  from  scrip* 
ture,  or  relating  to  either,  our  safest  direction  will 
be  from  the  judgment  or  opinion  of  those  &ther% 
whose  writmgs  are  left  to  us,  and  who  li?ed  near* 
est  the  primitive  times,  and  from  those  councils 
which  were  celebrated  by  the  primitive  bishoips  in 
those  times :  and  few  men  having  the  hardiness  tm 
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be  thought  to  undervalue  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  (how  just  exceptions  soever  they  have  to 
both)  they  who  differ  most  in  their  practice  and 
opinions,  do  with  equal  confidence  aver  their  sub* 
mission  to  that  tribunal,  which  they  call  the  sense 
of  antiquity,  and  which  they  do  with  equal  reasoa 
urge  in  defence  of  their  mutual  contradictions; 
for  they  do  find  in  at  least  some  of  the  iathers,  it 
may  be  in  all,  what  may  very  well  be  applied  ta 
all  their  purposes,  as  they  find  inx>thers  of  thern^ 
and  often  in  the  same,  what  may  seem  to  favoas 
the  contrary  opinion:  and  therefore,  though  the 
concurrent  consent  of  fathers  and  councils  in  any 
one  particular  conclusion,  cannot  but  confirm  any 
modest  man  in  the  believing  thereof,  yet  any  of 
their  dissenting  and  contradicting  other  conclu- 
sions,  and  in  which  they  frequently  contradict 
each  other,  need  not  shake  any  man  in  his  belie- 
ving what,  upon  perusal  of  what  they  say,  and  the 
reason  of  their  opinions  by  his  own  reason,  he 
judges  to  be  true,  though  contrary  to  what  manyi 
it  may  be  most,  of  them  have  believed.  Nor  iii 
there  any  one  Christian  church  in  the  world,  that 
at  this  time  doth  believe  all  that  the  fathers  did 
believe  and  teach  in  their  time,  even  in  those 
things  in  which  they  did  not  contradict  each  other; 
nor  is  it  the  worse  for  not  doing  so ;  nor  is  there 
l»iy  090  church  in  the  Christian  world,  that  at  this 
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dlay  doth  enjoin  and  observe  all  or  the  greater  part 
of  what  was  enjoined  and  practised  in  the  primi* 
thre  church.  And  therefore  it  is  very  little  better 
than  hypocrisy,  to  pretend  that  submission  and  re« 
signation  to  the  ancient  fathers,  and  to  the  priiiii«* 
five  practice^  when  they  very  well  know,  that  th« 
learning  and  Industry  of  pious  men  who  have  sue^ 
ceeded  the  fathers,  and  the  great  skill  in  languagetf 
which  they  have  arrived  to,  together  with  the  as^ 
sistance  they  have  received  from  them,  have  dis- 
covered much  which  was  not  kn^wn  to  them,  and 
made  other  interpretation  of  scripture  than  was 
agreeable  with  their  conceptions :  and  that  thtf 
difierence  of  times,  the  alteration  of  climates,  the 
nature  and  hunyour  of  nations  and  people,  have  in* 
troduced  many  things  which  were  not,  and  altered 
other  things  which  were  in  the  practice  of  the  pri-^ 
mitive  church,  and  observed  in  the  primitive  times: 
of  all  which  several  instances  shall  be  given  in  the 
ensuing  discourse.  And  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  such  introductions  or  alterations  are 
unacceptable  to  God  Almighty,  or  that  he  ever 
meant  to  limit  posterity,  when  his  church  should 
be  propagated  and  spread^  over  the  face  of  the 
earthy  to  observe  all  that  was  at  first  practiced,  when 
all  the  Christians  of  the  world  might  have  been 
contained  in  two  or  three  great  cities;  which  very 
probably  they  might  have  been,  though  they  were 
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fiffther  diBdipatedy  when  most  of  the  aposlIeB  them^^ 
selves  were  dead :  end  we  may  piously  believe^ 
thatour  Samur  himself  and  hisapostles,  who  knevr 
well  how  &r  the  diiurch  in  time  would  be  extend* 
ed»  would  not  have  reduced  the  Chrntian  faith  and 
doctrine  into  bo  little  room,  and  left  so  little  di- 
reotien  for  the  government  thereof,  if  they  ha4 
ttther  expected  such  a  union  of  c^inion  and  judge* 
ment  in  all  propositions  which  might  «risei  or  be 
drawn  from  the  former,  as  some  men  ftncy  to  be 
necessary ;  .or  if  they  had  not  mtended  or  foreseen^ 
thai  in  the  latter,  very  many  things  would  depend 
upon  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  Christiaa 
inrinces;  who,  according  to  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  nations  where  Christianity  should  be 
phmtod,  would  establish  and  alter  many  things,  as 
they  saw  from  time  to  time  like  to  advance  and  con* 
tribute  to  the  growth  and  practice  thereof  Thia 
liberty  God  permitted  to  his  own  church  of  the 
Jews;  which,  notwithstanding  his  so  particular  pre- 
scription of  whatsoever  he  thought  fif:  for  his  wor« 
ship,  introduced  many  things,  and  left  out  other 
things,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to :  and 
mothinks  we  may  more  piously  and  moce  rationally 
believe,  that  God  was  not  displeased  with  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  at  least  in 
that  manner  that  was  prescribed  and  enjoined  by 
bimself,  than  that  king  Davids  the  man  after  God' 
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•wn  heart,  and  in  whose  time  we  hftye  reason  to 
believe  the  religion  of  the  Jews  to  be  in  its  great- 
est  integrity;  or  that  Solomon,  in  whose  time  their 
church  was  in  its  full  lustre,  andOod  himself  was 
aof  well  pleased ;  and  Heaekiah,  and  so  many  good 
and  pious  Jungs  who  succeeded,  would  for  a  thoi»* 
sand  years  together  have  discondnued  an  essential 
piece  of  God's  ser^ce  so  literally  prescribed  by 
ban ;  and  that  Nehemiahy  out  of  the  scruple  whtdi 
ids  melancholy  suggested  to  him,  mid-  in  which 
piety  would  not  restrun  him,  upon  his  exact  p«n»> 
•al  of  the  law,  in  which  he  found  ^at  the  Lord 
had  commanded  Moses,  that  the  childrenof  brael 
ahoold  dwell  in  the  booths  in  the  feast  of  the  se- 
▼enih  month,  i^ich  was  that  of  tabernacles,  revi- 
W9A  the  order  and  method  of  obsenring  that  feast 
vvy  warrantably,  without  any  reproach  upon  those 
excellent  kmgs  and  priests,  who  had  as  warrantably 
(we  may  believe)  discontinued  it :  many  as  mate- 
rial alterations  as  that  having  been  introduced  by 
succession  of  time  and  difference  of  climates,  and 
Batnrea  of  people^  both  before  and  since,  into  the 
diurchofGod. 

Do>  the  opinions  of  the  present  chureh  in  any 
Christian  climate  concur  with  the  primitive  in  an- 
gels or  devils;  or  with  lliat  doctrine  of  the  Chili- 
msu^  concerning  the  thousand  years  of  Christ's 
re^n-  open  eaitfa,  which  maB  the  judgment  of  the 
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bthers,  for  near,  if  not  full,  three  hundred  yean  ? 
Is  it  the  practice  any  where  now  to  worship  to- 
wards the  east»  to  fast  in  sackcloth  and  ashes^  and 
]ying  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  which  was  the 
custom  in  the  primitive  time  i  What  a  clutter  would 
it  makci  if  we  should  celebrate  the  nativity  of  our 
Lord  in  May,  as  it  was  in  some,  and  in  September, 
as  in  others  of  the  G  reek  churches ;  nor  was  it  ever 
kept  at  the  time  it  now  is  till  after  Constantine^s 
time,  by  the  Latin  church ;  whicli  taught  or  impo- 
«ed  it  iipen  the  Greek  church  in  the  time  of  Cfary- 
sostom*    And  they  who  have  taken  much  pains  ia 
chronology  undertake  to  demonstrate  liow  that  mis- 
take insinuated  itself  into  the  cburch ;  and  Joseph 
Scaliger  thinks  he  hath  made  it  evident  that  our 
Saviour  was  born  about  the  end  of  September ;  and 
others  make  it  to  be  on  the  24th  of  September, 
which  was  then  in  the  time  of  the  feast  of  taberna- 
cles, which  would  answer  to  the  other  signal  parts 
o(  his  life,  which  fell  out  to  be  at  the  other  two 
great  feasts :  and  sure,  if  this  had  been  thought  of, 
it  would  have  made  a  very  notable  alteration  in  the 
stating  of  the  Gregorian  account. or  calculation. 
.And  if  the  church  could  make  these  changes,  i^hy 
not  others,  and  other  times,  as  observation  and  ex* 
l>erience  should  find  necessary?  nor  doth.it  seem 
a  natural  thing  that  religion  should  arrive  at  its  per* 
fection  in  its  infancy ;  nor  doth  it  appear  that  the 
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church  could  be  in  its  full  vigour  in  our  Saviour^s 
timey  or  in  the  time  of  the  apostles ;  for  many  learn* 
ed  men  believe  that  the  poKcy  of  the  Christian 
church  could  not  extend  itself  till  the  policy  of  the 
Jewish  church  was  determined,  which  was  not  till 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  which  was  after 
the  death  of  all  the  apostles,  but  only  of  St  John ;  and 
from  that  time  it  did  make  indeed  a  great  progress 
in  order  and  direction,  how  dark  an  account  soever 
hath  been  transmitted  to  us  of  it ;  and  that  order 
and  direction  as  the  time  and  the  persons  made 
most  connselable,  and  not  the  same  in  or  to  all 
places.  But  what,  then,  shall  antiquity  be  despised 
by  us,  and  the  great  learning  and  piety  of  the  first 
lights,  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  church,  be  un« 
dervalued,  and  their  judgment  looked  upon  with* 
out  reverence  ^  God  forbid.  We  resort  to  antiqui- 
.  ty  as  die  best  evidence  of  what  was  then  done,  and 
think  we  have  the  same  liberty  in  the  perusal  of  the 
monuments  thereof,  those  conduits  which  convey 
the  information  of  what  was  then  done  to  us,  as  in 
other  history,  which  it  may  be  hath  been  transmit- 
ted with  more  care  and  exactness ;  to  consider  the 
improbability  of  this  matter  of  fact,  and  so  doubt  the 
veracity  of  it,  the  prudence  and  fitness  of  another, 
and. think  it  might  have  been  better  done.  And 
flo.we  look  upon  the  fathers,  and  what  they  said 
and  what  they  did,  with  full  reverence,  though  not 
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with  full  resignatton ;  we  admire  their  leaniiog  an4 
their  piety,  and  wonder  how  they  arriyed  to  either 
in  times  of  so  much  barbarity  and  ignorance  ia 
those  places  where  they  lived ;  and  thank  God  for 
edightening  them  to  give  testimony  for  him  in  those 
l^es  of  darkness  and  infidelity,  and  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  information  that  we  have  received  from 
them ;  and  our  reverence  is  the  greater  to  them 
for  having  seen  so  much  in  so  great  darkness,  and 
yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  darkness  hindered 
them  from  seeing  all :  and  when  we  consider  the 
Action  and  distemper  of  the  times  they  lived 
in,  we  may,  without  lessening  the  estimation  we 
ought  to  have  for  thenu  believe  that  that  distemper 
and  faction  might  have  some  influence  upon  then^ 
and  mislead  them  in  some  particulars ;  and  when 
they  so  often  contradict  one  another  in  many  things^ 
and  many  of  them  themselves  in  some,  it  cannot 
be  reasonable  to  oblige  us  to  submit  in  all  things 
to  which  they  all  consent,  if  our  reason  makes  it 
manifest  to  us  that  diey  are  in  the  wrong ;  though 
I  do  net  know  that  we  do  dissent  from  them  in  aiqr 
such  particular,  yet  we  see  all  that  they  did,  aad 
we  may  modestly  believe  that  they  did  not  see 
all  that*we  do*  It  would  be  a  very  impudent  thing 
to  say  that  St  Austin  was  not  a  very  pioua  and  de- 
vout man,  of  a  most  Christian  temper  imd  exeia- 
plary  humility ;  or  that  St  Jerom  was  not  a  veiy 
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learned  man  and  a  profound  scholar ;  but  no  degree 
of  modesty  will  oblige  a  man  to  believe  that  the 
former  had  the  knowledge  of  tlie  learned  languages, 
or  of  all  that  learning  which  hath  flourished  in  Ea« 
rope  since  that  time;  or  that  the  other  was  not  a 
very  angry  man>  easily  transported  with  passion, 
and  did  not  with  all  necessary  ingenuity  set  down 
the  words  or  the  sense  of  his  adversary* 

We  cannot  forget  St  Austin's  opinions  in  many 
particulars,  which  are  not  now  received  in  any 
church;  that  God  doth  not  create  the  soul,  but 
that  it  is  ex  traduce^  and  begotten  with  the  body 
by  the  father ;  that  infants  who  die  before  baptism 
are  condemned  to  the  torments  of  hell  fire ;  that 
the  receiving  the  sacrament  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  all  infants  after  they  are  baptised,  upon  that 
text  of  our  Saviour  in  St  John,  Nisi  manducaveritis 
camem  meam^  i^c,  that  the  saints  shall  reign  a  thou- 
sand years,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  Chili- 
asts.   All  which  particulars  were  believed  by  most, 
if  not  all,  the  fathers  for  many  hundred  years  with- 
out contradiction  or  doubt,  and  yet  are  not  recei- 
ved by  any  church.  Nor  can  we  forget  St  Jerom's 
own  excuse  for  himself,  when  many  oversights  were 
objected  to  him  by  St  Austin,  XJi  simpliciter  fateavy 
hgi  hcec  omnia,  et  in  mentc  mea  plurima  coacervam 
accito  notarto,  vel  mea  vel  allena  dictavi,  nee  o  rdinis, 
nee  verborum  irUtrdum  nee  senmum  memor»     Nor 
VOL«  II.  £ 
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was  his  excuse  better,  for  somewhat  he  had  writ 
in  his  commentary  upon  St  Matthew,  Quod  iemport 
ongusiiiB  coactm  fiiait  cos  mnwta  i:dmtate  didare.; 
which  may  very  reasonably  excuse  us,  for  well 
weighing  and  considering  what  he  says,  as  well  as 
that  it  is  he  who  says  it.    And  we  have  the  more 
reason  for  this,  because  his  presumption  in  some 
places  is  so  great,  that  he  takes  upon  him  to  con- 
tradict the  very  text  of  scripture,  as  (besides  what 
he  says  upon  other  texts)  in  his  commentary  upon 
St  Paul's  epistle  to  Titus,  he  very  plainly,  and  with- 
out any  apology,  denies  that  the  inscription  upon 
the  altar  in  Athens  was  the  same  that  St  Luke  hath 
set  it  down  to  be,  Ignoio  Deo  ;  but  says  it  was,  Diis 
EuropiB,  AsiiBf  a  Africa f  diis  ignotis  et  peregrimB; 
which,  I  suppose,  few  men  will  chtise  to  believe 
against  the  authority  of  St  Paul  and  St  Luke.  We 
may  have  a  very  just  esteem  of  the  gravity  and 
judgment  of  St  Ambrose,  and  of  the  piety  and  elo- 
quence of  St  Chrysostome,  and  yet  believe  that 
they  were  both  too  credulous  in  the  point  of  mira« 
des,  and  may  smile  at  some  of  those  which  they  too 
much  extolled,  because  we  have  the  same  informa- 
tion which  they  had.    And,  not  to  say  any  thing 
of  both  their  expositions  upon  some  places  in  scrip-^ 
ture,  which  are  rejected  by  most  learned  men,  with 
great  reason,  if  not  evidence  of  scripture,  it  is  the 
more  wonderful  that  those  holy  fathers  should  be 
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frftDiq>orted  with  so  easy  a  faith  to  give  credit  to 
tliose  reports,  since  it  was  above  three  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  before  any  of 
those  miraclesi  visions,  or  revelations,  were  heard 
of  in  the  church ;  and  that  which  brought  them 
first  into  credit,  and  wrought  upon  those  fathers^ 
seemed  not  like  to  have  found  suchimplicit  resigna* 
tion,  it  having  been  wrought  in  the  time  of  Julian, 
if  ever;  who,  when  heoflfered  sacrifices  to  Apollo 
Dapfaneus,  and  obtained  no  answer,  demanded  why 
he  was  so  mute?  and  then  the  oraole  answered,  that 
the  corpse  of  Babylas  the  martjrr,  buried  near  the 
temple  in  Daphne  (the  suburbs  of  Antioch)  would 
not  suffer  it  to  speak.    This  conceit  made  quickly 
impression  upon  many  weak  men,'  who  thought  it 
very  warrantable  to  increase  the  reverence  that 
was  due  to  the  memory  of  martyrs,  and  thereby 
to  the  Christian  faith,  by  any  art  or  artifice  what- 
soever; and  believed,  that  other  martyrs'  bones 
would  upon  trial  be  found  as  terrible  to  the  devil 
as  those  of  Babylas,  which  they  by  experience  ob- 
served to  be  true :  and  all  the  world  rang  so  with 
the  mirades  done  by  martyrs,  that  many  pious 
men  were  surprised  and  carried  away  with  the  ii« 
lusion.    Yet  our  learned  countryman  Mr  Mede 
observes,  that  the  Christians  had  very  long  before 
used  to  keep  their  assemblies  at  ^cemeteries  and 
monuments  of  the  martyrs,  and  yet  had  never 
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heard  of  any  virtue  or  miracle  that  had  proceeded 
from  their  bones  and  ashes,  till  after  the  report  of 
Baby  las:  which  story  made  so  deep  an  impression 
in  those  two  great  fathers,  though  they  could  re- 
ceive but  very  slight  evidence  of  it,  Julian  having 
been  dead  near  one  hundred  years,  that  they  both 
made  the  unquestionable  truth  of  it  an  argument^ 
to  convert  those  who  believed  not  the  miracles 
which  had  been  wrought  by  the  apostles  themselves. 
There  was  not  a  father  in  that  century  of  a  more 
general  fame  for  learning  and  sanctity  than  St 
Hilary,  and  yet  that  father  made  no  scruple  very 
dogmatically  to  declare,  Christi  corpus  nullo  doloris 
sensu  in  cruce  affectum  fuisse^  against  the  implied,  if 
not  express,  sense  of  the  evangelists.  They  who 
have  diligently  perused  all  the  fathers,  have  made 
the  like  animadversions  upon  most  of  them ;  be- 
rides  the  many  censures  and  reproaches  which  they 
cast  upon  each  other,  enough  to  raise  many  doubts, 
and  to  startle  men  in  the  so  absolutely  captivating 
their  understanding  to  their  authority.  We  do  see 
some  rights  and  customs,  which  we  may  properly 
call  apostolical,  because  they  were  practised  in 
their  times,  have  been  long  discontinued ;  nor  doth 
any  body  wish  them  restored,  who  would  not  bring 
dipping,  and  the  love-feasts,  community  of  goods, 
and  the  holy  kiss,  into  fashion  again.  In  a  word, 
Biany  men  do  believe  that  religion  and  truth  have 
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saffercd  much  more  prejudice  by  the  too  supine 
submission  and  resignation  to  antiquity,  and  the 
too  much  modesty  and  bashfulness  that  restrained  • 
men  from  contradicting  the  antients,  than  they 
have  or  are  hke  to  do  by  our  swerving  from  those 
rules  and  dictates  which  they  have  prescribed  to 
us ;  and  we  shall  have  well  complied  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  prophet,  Jer.  vi.  16,  when  we  have  stood 
upon  the  old  ways,  and  seen  the  old  paths,  informs 
ed  ourselves  of  what  they  said,  and  what  they  did, 
though  we  do  not  lie  down  to  them,  and  acquiesce 
in  all  that  pleased  them.  He  who  will  profess  all 
the  opinions  which  were  held  by  the  most  antient 
fathers,  and  observe  all  that  was  practised  in  the 
primitive  times,  cannot  be  of  the  communion  of 
any  one  church  in  the  world;  as  he  who  would 
follow  the  politic  maxims  of  antiquity,  and  the  rules 
heretofore  observed  amongst  other  nations,  and  it 
may  be  in  his  own,  will  be  found  a  very  incotive- 
nient  counsellor  in  the  present  afiairs  of  any  court 
in  Europe :  for  as  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween climates  and  nations,  in  all  which  there  are 
many  things  so  peculiar  that  they  cannot  be  trans- 
planted, so  in  the  same  climates  and  nations  there 
are  in  every  age,  from  the  commerce  and  traffic 
abroad,  and  from  the  decay  or  improvement  of 
arts  and  sciences  at  home,  from  too  lopg  and  con- 
tinued peace,  or  too  long  and  devouring  war,  so 
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great  alterations  in  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
humours  and  natures  of  the  same  people,  and  even 
in  the  very  language  amongst  many,  that  if  those 
men  who  died  but  one  hundred  years  since,  should 
now  rise  again,  they  would  scarce  know  their  own 
countries,  by  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  rules  observed  in  the  government, 
the  liberty  assumed  in  yielding  obedience  and  sub- 
mission ;  and  they  would  little  better  understand 
the  language,  than  the  habits  and  fashions  used  by 
their  own  children. 

They  who  will  take  the  pains  to  look  into  the 
records  of  former  times,  and  view  the  religion  and 
policy  of  our  own  and  our  neighbour  nations,  from 
the  time  that  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  them ; 
and,  God  knows,  the  prospect  that  we  have  into 
most  of  them  before  that  blessed  season,  is  very 
dark  and  unpleasant,  will  be  best  able  to  judge 
and  prescribe  what  veneration  is  in  truth  due  to 
antiquity :  and  it  may  be,  they  who  take  the  b^st 

V  survey  of  them,  will  hardly  find  a  time  in  which 
he  would  wish  rather  to  have  been  born,  or  per- 
sons with  whom  he  could  more  usefully  and  hap- 
pily have  conversed,  than  in  this  very  time  in 
which  he  hath  been  born,  how  vicious  and  wick- 

'  ed  soever;  or  those  worthy  persons  with  whom  he 
^  hath  or  might  have  lived,  how  depraved  soever 
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the  greater  number  is,  as  it  hath  always  been.  And 
as  such  a  brief  survey  may  easily  be  made  perfect 
enough  to  warrant  that  conclusion,  so  we  need  not 
be  afraid  of  beginning  our  prospect  upon  Italy  it« 
self,  which  is  contented  to  tiiink  itself  much  dege« 
nerated,  yet  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of  the 
purity  of  religion,  and  the  scene  upon  which  the 
most  sublime  prudence  and  the  most  subtle  policy 
18  acted,  extracted,  and  taught  to  all  the  other 
grosser  parts  of  Europe;  and  as  to  Rome  itself,  it 
will  not  discredit  the  proposition  we  offer,  that  it 
is  some  hidden  and  concealed  providence,  that 
Christian  Rome  hath  lost  so  much  of  the  honour, 
and  virtue,  and  glory,  that  Heathen  Rome  was 
possessed  of;  and  that  the  couri^e,  justice,  and 
piety  of  it,  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  detestation 
of  vice,  was  much  more  notorious  and  confessed  in 
that  thaa  in  this  time.  And  God  seems  to  have 
rewarded  it,  by  giving  more  excellent  and  accom-  | 
plished  historians,  to  transmit  the  records  and  mo- 
numents to  posterity  of  the  honour  and  integrity  ^ 
of  those  ages,  than  he  hath  vouchsafed  to  Christian 
Rome,  to  derive  the  acts  of  its  profound  wisdom 
and  exemplary  religion,  for  the  information  and 
instruction  of  the  time  we  live  in ;  which  may  be 
some  evidence  that  he  foresaw  that  neither  the 
one  or  the  other  would  be  so  e^^emplary  as  it  ought 
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to  be*  And  it  is  very  observable,  that  we  have  a 
better  transcript  of  every  other  state  and  province 
in  Italy,  better  histories  published  of  diem,  and  of 
their  rise  and  growth  to  the  lustre  tliey  are  now  in, 
than  we  have  of  Rome  itself,  since  it  took  upon  it- 
self to  promote  Christianity ;  so  unsolicitous  that 
court  is,  which  desires  to  prescribe  and  give  laws 
to  all  other  courts,  to  publish  the  records  that 
should  prove  its  authority,  or  their  actions  which 
should  introduce  a  reverence  for  that  authority. 

To  begin  then  with  Italy :  I  think  we  may  very 
reasonably  not  be  sorry  that  we  were  not  born 
there  within  the  first  three  hundred  years,  during 
the  times  of  the  ten  persecutions ;  when  men,  wo- 
men,  and  children,  run  in  shoals  with  the  same 
curiosity  to  baptism,  and  to  martyrdom,  before  they 
understood  the  importance  of  either;  and  when 
the  merit  of  the  martyrdom  could  rather  consist  in 
theur  courage  and  constancy  in  telling  truth,  and^ 
not  denying  what  they  did  believe,  than  in  their 
understanding  that  truth,  and  the  obligations  there- 
of, for  which  they  suffered  ;  and  within  which  time 
that  uncharitable  persecution  and  animosity  was 
amongst  the  best  Christians  for  above  fifty  years 
together,  in  that  impertinent  quarrel  about  the, 
keeping  of  Easter,  which  had  no  more  to  do  with 
Christian  religion,  than  they  would  have  who  should 
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sow  fall  out  in  affirmiDg  or  denying  that  our  Sa* 
Yiour  was  or  was  not  bom  upon  the  25th  day  of 
December ;  and  it  cannot  be  enough  wondered  at> 
that  the  same  man,  Pius  the  First,  should  have  so 
much  passion  in  that  argument,  and  so  much  pie- 
ty to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  as 
he  did.  It  is  very  true,  that  within  this  time  many 
learned  (for  the  learning  of  the  time)  and  godly 
men  lived,  as  Polycarp,  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Tertul- 
lian,  and  others,  though  not  in  that  region,  yet 
diose  times  saw  very  little  of  that  light  which  they 
saw,  and  they  saw  much  the  less  for  the  darkness  of 
those  times ;  nor  hath  the  catholic  church  at  any 
time  since  subscribed  to  all  that  was  delivered  by 
those  fathers.  So  that  those  first  three  hundred 
years,  nor  the  persons  who  lived  in  them,  are  those 
primitive  times,  to  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
pay  our  veneration.  And  of  those  millions  of  mar<» 
tyrs  which  suffered  death  in  several  kingdoms,  the 
names  of  many  hundreds  of  whom  are  transmitted 
to  us,  whether  true  or  false,  there  is  scarce  one 
who  hath  left  any  testimony  behind  him  in  writing, 
of  his  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  did  know 
more  than  the  very  history  of  the  birth,  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  as  they  found  it  in 
the  evangelists.  And  it  is  yet  more  strange,  that 
Rome  itself  (how  ignorant  soever  it  might  be  of 
E  2 
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what  was  done  in  Asia  and  Afnca,  and  other 
countries  far  remote  from  them)  should  have  so 
few  records  of  their  own  Christianity^  that  they  do 
not  well  agree  in  the  succession  of  their  own  popes, 
whether  Pius  or  Clement  succeeded  St  Peter, 
whether  Cletus  and  Anacletus  were  one  or  two 
persons,  and  many  other  particulars ;  nor  do  they 
pretend  to  know  how  they,  and  the  other  who  suc- 
ceeded them  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  come  to 
be  chosen,  or  what  authority  they  had  to  exercise 
that  chaige;  and  the  same  ignorance  remuns 
amongst  them  of  all  that  was  done  for  a  long  time 
after  the  emperor  was  Christian;  nor,  which  is 
more  strange,  can  any  man  conclude,  from  any 
thing  they  say,  that  Constantino  himself  was  ever 
christened,  at  least  not  where,  nor  when ;  plain  it 
IS,  that  he  much  advanced  Christianity,  and  built 
many  churches,  before  he  was  himself  baptized  $ 
and  though  they  would  have  it  believed,  that  pope 
Sylvester  christened  him  shortly  after  he  came  to 
Home,  (which  yet  was  many  years  after  his  being 
emperor)  Petavius  the  Jesuit  (who  hath  a  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  their  antiquaries)  affirms,  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  antients,  that  he 
was  not  baptized  till  very  little  before  his  death, 
which  was  in  the  year  337,  and  seems  to  agree 
Vith  Cardinal  Perron,  that  it  was  at  Nicomedia,  by 
Eusebius  Nicomediensis.    So  little  light  we  bavj? 
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into  the  primitive  times  from  Rome»  which  would 
be  thought  to  hai^e  kept  a  diary  from  the  death 
of  our  Saviour.  But  to  return:  though  the  next 
age,  in  which  St  Ambrose  and  St  Austin,  St  Ba« 
sil  and  St  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St  Jerom  and  St 
Chrysostome,  St  Hilary  and  others,  lived  and  flou* 
rished ;  and,  it  may  be,  tlie  excellency  of  those 
pious  fathers  have  entitled  that  age,  how  incon* 
gruously  soever,  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  primi* 
tive  time ;  yet  the  unbloody  persecution  of  Julian, 
the  heresies  of  Donatus,  Pelagius^  and  Arius,  the 
last  whereof  corrupted  emperors,  kings,  and  bi* 
shops,  and  upon  the  matter  covered  the  whole 
face  of  the  church,  the  schisms  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church, ,  and  the  great  passion  and 
contradiction  that  was  between  and  amongst  those 
sacred  fathers,  do  not  invite  us  to  any  reverence 
for  that  time :  nor  is  our  veneration  for  the  me- 
mory of  those  great  lights  of  the  church  less  than 
it  should  be,  though  we  believe  that  the  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  even  this  in  which  we  live,  have 
yielded  many  great  and  godly  men,  not  inferior 
in  piety  and  devotion,  and  much  superior  in  learn- 
ing, to  those  antient,  excellent  men ;  and  for  Italy, 
though  Christianity  had  been  -planted  there  by 
St  Peter,  and  other  apostles,  it  was  so  unhappi- 
ly cultivated,  that  what  by  the  Arian  and  other 
heresies,  and  the  little  zeal  of  most  of  the  empe- 
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rors  (though  Christians)  and  by  the  incursion  oi 
the  Goths,  who  brought  with  them  no  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  presently  after  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  (who  died  about  or  shortly  af* 
ter  the  year  400)  it  became  almost  de&ced,  and 
afterwards  so  obliterated  between. the  little  and  ill 
Christianity  of  the  Goths,  and  the  Gentilismof  the 
Vandals,  diat  we  cannot  resort  to  Italy  either  for 
principles  in  religion,  or  maxims  in  policy  (except 
what  were  comprehended  in  the  narrow,  strata- 
gems of  the  popes,  to  raise  their  own  greatness,  by 
infusing  jealousies  into  the  princes  and  great  men 
in  Italy,  and  between  them  and  the  emperors)  un* 
til  the  time  that  Charles  Martell,  or  rather  his  son 
Pepin,  came  to  Rome ;  who  rather  enlarged  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  popes,  by  extinguishing 
the  office  of  the  exarch,  and  giving  all  that  was 
under  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  than  advan* 
ced  Christianity  in  Italy ;  which,  by  the  frequent 
schisms  and  corrupt  lives  of  the  popes,  remained 
undervalued  and  dishonoured  until  Charlemagne 
(who  died  but  in  the  year  815)  came  into  Italy, 
totally  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards^ 
which  had  governed  Italy  for  above  the  space  of 
two  hundred  years,  and  called  a  counsel  for  the 
composing  all  the  scandals  and  differences,  which 
made  him  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  appointed 
the  pope  for  the  time  to  come  to  be  always  made 
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with  his  approbation :  and  yet,  God  knows,  even 
from  this  time  the  prospect  towards  Italy  is  very 
melancholy  for  many  hundreds  of  years ;  which 
needs  no  other  circumstances  of  proof,  than  the 
general  confession,  that  after  the  year  1400  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  began  to  be  received,' 
after  that  whole  region  hadbeen  utterly  unacquaint- 
ed with  those  languages  for  the  space  of  five  hun- 
dred years  before.    So  much  was  then  that  coun- 
try, which  is  since  looj&ed  upon  as  the  garden  of 
the  world,  and  which  would  be  reputed  the  mo- 
ther of  all  arts  and  sciences,  over-run  with  slaugh- 
ters, barbarity,  and  ignorance ;  without  producing 
in  many  ages  one  example  of  piety  and  learnings 
till  it  gave  us  St  Bernard,  who  died  after  the  year 
1100,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  ignorance  afore* 
said  for  so  many  hundred  years :  and  for  their 
pvesent  practice  of  Christianity,  which  is  not  only 
the  best  illustration,  but  the  very  life  of  religion ; 
their  proud,  uncharitable,  and  illiterate  condemn- 
ing those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinions,  which 
they  dare  not  take  the  pains  to  understand ;  their 
uncontrouled  wallowing  in  natural  and  unnatural 
lusts ;  and  their  cherishing  all  the  degrees  of  the 
most  bloody  malice  and  revenge,  and  inculcating 
those  passions  into  their  children  by  industry  and 
education,  that  they  may  be  good  Italians;  all  which 
are  the  avowed  native  and  natural  vices  of  their 
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climatey  which  all  the  precepts  and  judgment  of 
our  Saviour  cannot  so  much  as  discountenance. 
I  sajy  all  this  professed  licence,  and  incorri^le 
practice  of  wickednessi  will  not  suffer  us  to  wisb 
that  their  religion  were  transplanted  into  our  coun- 
try, and  should  make  us  more  wary  in  sending  our 
untaught  youtli  to  suck  in  the  poison  of  that  im* 
pure  and  unclean  air. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  make  a  voyage  into 
Spain,  which  lopks  upon  its  zeal  for  religion  not 
,  inferior  to  Rome  itself;  and  if  it  be  erroneous,  must 
impute  it  to  her  fallibility,  since  she  neither  doth^ 
nor  will  believe  any  thing  but  what  is  prescribed 
by  hen  Here  Christianity  had  its  refuge,  was 
rescued  and  vindicated  from  the  corruption  of  Arius^ 
when  it  had  upon  the  matter  covered  all  other 
churches ;  which  shews  of  what  value  the  integri^ 
of  a  national  church  may  prove  to  be,  to  redeem 
almost  the  universal  from  a  contagious  infection. 
Let  us  therefore  enquire  in  this  good  air,  to  find 
that  primitive  time  from  which  we  may  fetch  ex- 
amples and  rudiments  for  our  own  instruction* 
Spain,  that  was  so  great  a  lover  of  antiquity  as  to 
draw  over  Tubal,  the  fifth  son  of  Japhet,  to  inha- 
bit and  plant  that  country,  would  not  be  negligent 
in  becoming  Christians  as  soon  as  any  body  would 
come  thither  to  instruct  them ;  and  therefore  they 
have  taken  pains  to  invite  St  James  to  come  to 
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them«  Bui;,  howeveri  thieir  best  authors  do  not 
^e  us  any  footsteps  of  their  Christianity  till  about 
Ae  year  400,  when  the  first  council  at  Toledo  was 
held»  and  when  the  whole  continent  of  Spain  yield- 
ed but  nineteen  bishops,  as  Mariana  confesses; 
though  others  will  have  a  council  two  or  three 
years  sooner  at  Saragosa,  against  the  heresy  of  the 
Friscillianists :  but  be  it  one  or  the  other,  their 
Christianity  was  very  quickly  covered  by  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Goths,  and  the  incursion  of  the  Van- 
dab,  and  other  northern  nations ;  and  after  the 
Groths  had  possessed  that  crown  for  the  space  of 
tiiree  hundred  jrears,  they  were  entirely  subdued 
after  the  year  700  by  the  Moors,  and  the  ChrisUan 
fidth  upon  the  matter  extinguished  throughout 
Spain;  the  little  light  that  was  left  of  it  being  in- 
dosed  in  the  mountains,  from  whence  they  issued 
out  with  very  little  vigour  for  above  one  hundred 
years ;  and  when  they  had  afterwards  recovered  a 
good  part  of  Castile,  and  Leon,  and  Galicia,  so 
many  kings  possessed  those  parts,  that  the  Moors 
in  Portugal,  Granada,  and  Andalusia,  continued 
so  strong,  that  sometimes  they  paid  tribute  to  them, 
and  were  always  inferior  to  them  in  power :  so 
that  the  breviary  and  missal  of  the  Goths  was  not 
abolished,  and  the  Roman  introduced,  till  the  coun- 
cil of  Burgos;  which  was  called  after  the  year 
1076,  under  the  reign  of  Alonso,  the  sixth  king  of 
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CastSe,  who  reigned  with  our  William  the  Coni- 
queror :  and  in  this  council  it  was  that  they  revi« 
ved  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws  against  the  marriage 
of  priests,  when  Mariana  confesses,  that  the  great* 
er  part  of  the  clergy  were  married,  and  had  wives 
and  children.    And  it  was  this  very  King  Alonso 
the  Sixth,  who,  in  the  year  1085,  took  the  city  of 
Toledo  from  the  Moors,  after  they  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  it  not  many  years  lees  than  four 
hundred ;  and  upon  surrender  of  the  town>  the 
Moor  king  went  to  Valencia,  and  they  who  would 
remain  in  and  about  Toledo,  enjoyed  all  their  lands 
and  goods  ;  Y  la  mesquita  major^  quede  en  su  poder 
para  hazer  in  Ma  sur  ceremonias^  as.  that  historian 
confesses.     And  that  catholic  king  afterwards, 
upon  the  fleath  of  his  queen  Constantia,  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Moor  King  of  Seville,  who 
became  a  Christian,  and  changed  her  name  Zayda 
into  D.  Maria,  or,  as  others  say,  D.  Isabella;  and 
from  this  marriage  issued  the  so  much  celebrated 
Don  Zancho.  And  for  some  hundred  of  years  after 
this  time  we  know  little  more  of  the  Christianity 
of  Spain,  than  by  their  frequent  and  bloody  battles 
against  the  Moors,  and  by  their  supine  submission 
and  reverence  to  the  judgments  and  determina- 
tions of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  who  exercised  a 
wonderful  dominion  over  them ;  there  being,  be- 
sides the  continual  wars  with  the  Moors,  such  jea* 
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busies  Jbetween  the  Christian  kings  of  Castile,  Ar- 
ragon,  Navarre,  and  Portugal,  that  neither  of  them 
durst  enter  into  any  dispute  with  the  pope,  for 
whose  authority  their  subjects  had  more  reverence 
and  devotion,  than  for  that  of  their  own  natural 
kings  and  princes.  Nor  have  they  more  clear  re- 
cords of  the  advancement  of  any  doctrinal  opinions 
in  Christian  religion,  than  they  have  of  the  trouble 
they  received  from  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses ; 
who,  about  the  year  1200^  or  very  soon  after,  told 
the  people,  that  the  priests  had  not  power  to  par« 
don  their  sins ;  that  the  true  body  of  our  Saviour 
was  not  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar ;  and  that 
the  prayers  which  were  usually  made  for  the  dead, 
did  them  no  good :  which  opinions,  Mariana  con- 
fesses, were  so  much  favoured  by  several  persons 
of  quality  and  condition  both  in  France  and  Spain^ 
and  had  that  countenance  from  the  King  of  Ar- 
ragon  himself,  that  if  St  Dominique,  who  was  a 
great  preacher  at  that  time,  had  not  converted 
many,  and  Simon  Mounfort  destroyed  more  by  fire 
and  sword.  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  havipg  given 
lum  all  those  cities  and  lands  which  he  could  take 
from  those  who  cherished  those  opinions,  these 
heresies  would  have  spread  themselves  very  far  in 
the  world.  And  it  was  looked  upon,  and  is  record- 
ed as  a  signal  act  of  zeal  to  catholic  religion  in 
l^erdinando,  King  of  Castile,  that  be  was  so  great 
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an  enemy  to  those  heretics,  that  he  did  not  satisfy 
himself  with  leaving  it  to  his  ministers  to  punish 
and  chastise  them,  but  that  with  his  own  hands  he 
put  fire  and  kindled  the  wood  that  burned  them* 

It  was  afiter  the  year  1S50»  that  Alonso,  the 
tenth  king  of  Castile,  that  the  Spanish  language 
might  be  improved  and  the  better  cultivated,  ap- 
pointed that  all  bargains  and  sales  and  other  civil 
instruments,  which  had  formerly  been  always  trans- 
acted in  Latin,  should  thenceforward  be  made  in 
the  Spanish  tongue ;  and  likewise,  that  the  Bible 
should  be  translated  into  that  language :  which 
their  historians  acknowledge  did  introduce  such  a 
profound  ignorance  over  the  whole  nation,  that  as 
well  ecclesiastical  as  secular  persons  grew  to  be 
without  any  knowledge  of  learning.  And  there 
needs  no  other  argument  of  the  illiterateness  of 
that  people,  and  indeed  of  the  slender  growth  of 
Christian  religion  there,  than  the  very  canons 
which  were  established  by  the  councO  held  in 
Aranda,  in  the  year  HTS,  (which  was  not  two 
years  before  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella) 
whereof  one  was,  that  every  priest  should  be  bound 
to  say  mass  at  least  three  or  four  times  every  year; 
and  another,  that  the  chief  benefices  and  dignities 
should  not  be  conferred  upon  any  who  did  not  un- 
derstand grammar ;  a  nidguno  que  no  sepa  gram-' 
matica.    The  truth  is,  how  catholic  ^o^ver  Spain 
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is  become  now,  it  was  very  long  before  it  could 
truly  be  called  Christian ;  and  whilst  it  was  diyi« 
ded  into  several  kingdoms,  there  were  so  many 
Moors  and  Jews  intermingled  in  all,  and  so  little 
fruit  and  evidence  of.  Christianity  in  any  of  them, 
that  their  knowledge  and  their  practice  were  much 
alike  ;  and  it  was  after  the  year  1404,  that,  to  ad« 
vance  the  sanctity  and  power  of  Fray  Vicente 
Ferrer  of  Valencia,  who  when  he  preached  in  his 
own  language  was  understood  by  all  nations,  a 
grace  granted  to  him  (they  say)  only,  after  the 
apostles,  their  best  historians  affirm,  that  by  his 
preaching  he  converted  in  Spain  eight  thousand 
Moors,  and  christened  five  and  thirty  thousand 
Jews :  and  yet  we  all  know,  that  both  Moors  and 
Jews  inhabited  in  all  the  several  kingdoms  of  Spain^ 
besides  ^eir  possessing  the  whole  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada, until  Ferdinando  and  Isabelhi,  after  the  year 
1480,  by  a  war  of  ten  years,  and  several  battles 
won,  entirely  reduced  that  kingdom,  and  annexed 
it  to  Castile,  after  it  had  been  possessed  by  the 
Moors  above  six  hundred  years ;  and  no  longer 
suffered  them  to  avow  and  exercise  their  &ith  in 
his  dominions,  in  spite  of  the  threats  and  menaces 
of  the  sultan  of  Egypt ;  who  sent  the  guardian  of 
St  Francis  of  Jerusalem,  as  his  ambassador,  to  let 
him  know,  that  if  he  did  not  desist  from  prosecuting 
the  Moorsy  who  were  of  his  own  sect,  he  would 
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take  vengeance  upon  all  the  Christians  who  were 
^  his  vassals  in  Egypt  and  Syria :  which  diverted 
not  Ferdinando  from  pursuing  his  purpose,  for 
which  the  pope  added  Catolico  to  the  stile  of  that 
king  in  the  year  l496.  By  all  which,  or  a  stricter 
scrutiny  that  may  be  made,  it  manifestly  enough 
appears,  that  those  primitive  times  for  which  we 
have  so  much  condescension  and  reverence,  are 
not  to  be  traced  out  in  Spain ;  and  as  it  was  not 
looked  upon  in  point  of  power,  or  extent  of  the 
dominions,  as  equal  to  many  other  Christian  king- 
doms, before  the  connection  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  which  hath  been  more  improved  under 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  his  son  Philip  the  Second. 
And  however  their  policy  may  since.that  time  have 
suffered  some  decay,  they  will  not  appeal  to  any 
former  time  for  the  purity  of  their  religion,  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  had  in  all  ages 
some  persons  so  eminent  for  piety  and  sanctity  of 
life,  that  their  memories  deserve  to  be  in  great  re- 
gard !  but  the  times  in  which  those  holy  men  lived 
have  left  nothing  worth  the  remembering,  but  that 
those  persons  then  lived ;  nor  could  they  have  been 
so  signal  in  times  which  had  been  better,  or  less 
clouded  with  ignorance,  and  the  general  practice 
of  all  kinds  of  vice  and  impiety. 

If  we  prosecute  our  journey  into  Germany,  we 
shall  very  little  advance  our  enquiry.    It  was  late 
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before  Chrbtianity  was  known,  at  l^ast  before  it 
prospered  and  grew  in  any  of  the  northern  planta* 
tions.    Germany  was  no  sooner  prepared  to  re* 
ceive,  rather  than  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity, 
but  the  inundation  of  the  Huns,  Vandals,  and  Nor* 
mans,  soon  so  destroyed,  and  the  ill  lives  and  the 
barbarous  murders  of  the  emperors  so  disfigured 
it,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  some  few  monasteries 
built,  and  for  the  names  of  some  monks  whom  a 
little  piety  and  less  learning  made  very  remarka- 
ble in  those  dark  and  ill  times,  the  footsteps  of  re- 
ligion  would  be  scarce  found  there  in  many  hun* 
dred  years ;  and  all  their  neighbours  continued 
Gentiles  long  afler  Charles  the  Great  had  much 
reformed  the  Western  empire*     It  was  near  the 
year  850,  before  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  heard 
of  our  Saviour ;  and  though  Poland  knew  nothing 
of  him  till  about  one  hundred  years  after,  Christi- 
anity spread  itself  much  faster  over  that  than  the 
other  kingdom ;  and  it  was  full  a  thousand  years 
before  Hungary  submitted  to  the  same  yoke :  yet, 
whether  from  the  different  manners  of  the  people, 
that  they  were  more  or  less  corrupted  with  barba- 
rity and  savageness,  or  because  women  contribu- 
ted most  to  the  propagation  of  it,  and  so  the  pro- 
secution was  the  more  violent,  the  religion  advan- 
ced much  fester,  though  it  appeared  later  in  the 
two  lasty  than  amongst  the  first  people;  nor  was 
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Norway  converted  to  be  Christian  till  the  time  of 
Eugeniua  the  Thirds  who  lived  in  the  year  1 153^ 
which  was  near  the  age  of  our  grand&thers; 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  best  modem  his- 
torian,  and  who  hath  written  with  the  greatest  in- 
genuity and  impartiality.  Monsieur  Mezeray,  that 
Winifred,  an  Englishman,  who  changed  his  name 
to  Boniface,  was  sent  in  the  year  800,  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Second,  to  convert  Germany  to  the 
Christian  fiEUth ;  who  laboured  with  good  effect, 
and  reduced  many,  provinces  thereof:  and  no  part 
of  Saxony,  which  comprehends  a  great  extent  of 
ground  of  that  empire,  was  become  Christian  till 
some  yean  after  that  time.  Nor  hath  there  been 
any  age  since,  in  which  learning  and  piety  hath 
flourished  to  that  degree  in  that  large  tract  of  the 
western  world,  that  we  can  resort  thither  for  any 
discovery  of  an  important  truth,  or  for  eminent  ex- 
amples of  Christian  practice*  So  that  we  may  rea- 
sonably believe,  that  the  whole  region  was  never 
more  worthy  of  imitation  for  knowledge  or  civility 
than  it  is  at  present,  when  under  the  distinct  go- 
vernment of  several  sovereign  princes,  though  of 
several  professions  in  religion;  they  seem  better 
composed  to  the  exercise  of  charity  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  extinguishing  those  bloody  emulations 
which  have  made  the  strength  of  the  empire  more 
inferior  to  some  of  their  neighbours,  than  they  had 
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ever  before  been.  And  they  themselves  can  hard* 
ly  resort  to  any  age  that  hath  been  before  them 
fi)r  instruction,  how  to  mend  any  thing  that  is  amiss 
in  their  present  constitution ;  and  therefore  other 
men  will  make  a  very  unprofitable  enquiry  for  that 
primitive  time  in  that  climatei  from  the  purity 
whereof  they  might  extract  precepts  or  example, 
by  which  they  may  remove  and  purge  away  any 
errors  which  have  crept  in,  or  difficulties  whidi 
perplex  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty  to  God, 
or  in  the  comprehending  what  he  expects  from 
them.   The  truth  is,  the  very  noti^le  courage  dud 
warlike  abilities  of  that  people,  their  indefatigable 
industry  in  their  reading  and  revolving  the  boohs 
in  all  arts  and  sciences,  the  genius  and  natural  en- 
dowments of  that  nation  seem  rather  peculiar  and 
appropriated  to  their  own  climate,  than  to  bring  any 
advantage  to  strangers,  or  to  advance  and  refine 
the  parts  and  understandings  of  other  men  by  their 
conversation  and  correspondence. 

Let  us  continue  our  progress  into  the  most  flou* 
rishing  kingdom  of  France,  and  discover,  if  we  can, 
those  blessed  primitive  times,  from  whence  we  may 
draw  information  and  instruction,  to  reform  the  er«* 
rors  of  the  present  age,  or  mend  the  understanding 
of  it;  and  we  shall  find  the  dominions  of  the  eldest 
son  of  the  church  to  have  remained  under  darkness 
as  long  as  most  of  their  neighbours;  for  in  four 
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hundred  years  after  our  Saviour  the  gospel  wad 
scarce  heard  of  among  the  French,  but  they  ado- 
red trees,  and  fountains,  serpents^  and  birds,  for 
their  deities^  and  knew  no  other.  It  is  true,  Chris- 
tianity was  very  much  dispersed  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Gaul,  which  comprehended  much  of  Pro- 
vence, Languedoc,  Lyonnois,  and  all  Guyenne» 
where  the  faith  had  been  preached  by  the  very  dis- 
ciples of  some  of  the  apostles,  and  some  churches 
were  then  built  about  Narbonne  and  Lyons,  &c.  but 
even  there  the  persecutions  of  the  heathen  empe- 
rors nipped  it  in  the  bud,  that  till  Constantine's 
time  it  appeared  not  with  any  vigour ;  and  their 
own  best  historian  Mezeray  (who  is  an  excellent 
writer)  confesses,  that  the  Gallican  church  was  in 
great  obscurity  til!  the  fifth  or  sixth  ages ;  when  in^ 
deed  it  appeared  in  some  lustre,  and  when  tlie  ti- 
tles of  pope,  father  of  the  church,  holiness, />ora/t^ 
MaximuSy  and  Serous  Sefvorum  Deif  were  common 
to  all  bishops,  and  they  were  made  by  the  clergy 
and  people,  their  consecration  by  the  bishops  of 
that  province,  principally  by  the  metropolitan,  and 
never  without  him.  But  how  small  eflFects  Chris- 
tianity produced  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  those 
who  professed  it,  needs  no  other  illustration  than 
the  view  of  the  first  kings  who  were  baptised* 
Clovis  was,  upon  their  own  account,  the  first  Chris- 
tian king  they  ever  had,  and  he  was  after  the  year 
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500;  and  whether  it  had  not  been  better  for  him 
and  for  his  memory  he  had  never  heard  of  Christy 
may  be  doubted  of  those  who  will  take  a  view  of 
his  life.  He  laid  snares  for  the  other  kings  of 
France*  who  were  his  nearest  kinsmen,  and  rid  him* 
self  of  them  by  means  full  of  cruelty  and  perfidi- 
ousness*  He  persuaded  Chloderick,  son  of  Sigis« 
bert  king  of  Cullen,  to  kill  his  own  father,  and  af* 
terwards  caused  him  to  be  massacred  by  his  do- 
mestic servants;  and  did  many  other  acts  of  out- 
rage and  barbarity,  which  are  recorded  in  his  life^ 
much  more  suitable  to  a  disciple  of  the  pagan  gods, 
dum  to  one  who  had  been  biqitized  into  the  faith 
of  Christ ;  and  they  who  would  remember  his  mon- 
strous impieties,  might  very  well  have  forgotten 
that  he  was  ever  christened.  But  if  France  should 
have  concealed  its  being  Christian,  whilst  the  kings 
and  great  men,  and  for  much  the  most  part  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  lived  die  lives  of  pagans,  the 
horrible  murders  and  assassinations  between  fa* 
thers,  mothers,  and  sons,  kings,  and  the  ofl&pring 
of  kings,  the  multiplied  marriages,  odious  impuri* 
ties,  the  repudiations  and  poisonings,  and  other 
slaughters  which  followed  therettp«m  in  that  rank 
and  classis  of  men  for  above  two  hundred  years  af- 
ter Qovis,  the  eldest  son  of  the  church  would  be 
found  to  reside  in  some  other  kingdom ;  and  thougli 
there  were  some  religious  and  pious  men,  who  had 
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•ometimes  the  courage  to  dissuade  some  of  the 
most  horrible  outrages,  they  were  but  laughed  at 
for  their  labours,  if  tiiey  were  not  preferred  to  be 
martyrs  in  the  quarrel*  Auy,  abbot  of  Misy,  who 
was  afterwards  made  a  saint,  could  not  dissuade  Clo- 
deroir,  brother  of  king  Thyerry,  from  putting  Si- 
gismond  king  of  Burgundy  (^whom  he  had  taken 
prisoner)  to  death ;  but  though  the  abbot  threat- 
ened him  from  God  Almighty  witli  the  like  punish- 
ment upon  himself  and  his  family,  he  despised  all  he 
said,  and  caused  Sigismond,  his  wife,  and  children, 
to  be  massacred,  and  their  bodies  to  be  cast  into  a 
well.  When  Didiere^  bishop  of  Lyonsi  after  the 
year  600,  took  upon  him  to  reprehend  Queen  Brun-i 
chunde  for  the  notorious  scandal  of  her  life  in  all 
kind  of  uncleanness,  she  found  an  assembly  of 
bishops  so  devoted  to  her  service,  that  they  degra- 
ded and  banished  the  good  bishop,  whom  she  af- 
terwards caused  to  be  stoned  by  her  soldiers.  And 
when  Lumbert,  bishop  of  Liege,  reproved  Pepin 
for  having  married  Alpaide  whilst  his  lawfril  wife 
was  yet  alive,  he  prevailed  nothing  on  the  king ; 
and  Dodon,  brother  of  Alpaide,  assassinated  him 
by  the  consent  of  Pepin ;  and  this  was  after  the  year 
700.  So  that  the  French  historians  do  confesiB  that 
baptism  did  not  in  the  least  assuage  the  barbarity 
of  the  Christian  kings  of  the  first  race ;  for  they 
were  all  of  them  cruel  and  bloody  until  Clotaire  the 
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Second,  who  lived  after  the  year  750.  And  God 
know«y  when  Christianity  had  by  degrees  enerva- 
ted those  wild  enormous  passions,  and  suppressed 
the  fierce  brutal  inclination  to  blood  and  raurden, 
(for  the  other  brutal  fire  of  lust  burned  with  much 
brightness,  and  prevailed  in  many  ages)  another 
twner  sottishness  succeeded  in  its  place,  which 
vented  itself  in  pilgrimages  and  voyages  into  the 
Holy  Land;  which  was  the  first  fruit  religion  bore 
in  France,  and  which  the  popes  of  that  age  found 
great«ase  and  benefit  in  cultivating,  and  for  which 
only  their  first  royal  saint  (St  Louis)  was  canoni- 
sed ;  there  being  nothing  else  eminent  in  him  to 
support  a  world  of  weaknesses,  but  that  unreason- 
able oEeal  which  embarked  him  in  those  more  unrea- 
sonable wanderings,  in  the  last  of whichhe  lost  hislife. 
But  that  Christian  fury  was  allayed  by  a  more  Chris- 
tian discretion,  ailer  it  had  raged  in  this  western 
world  above  two  hundred  years,  to  the  loss  of  miiny 
hundred  thousand  men,  whereof  many  were  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  condition,  and  a  vast  expence  of 
treasure ;  for  which  there  was  no  other  return,  but 
the  .melancholy  and  woeful  experience  and  obserya- 
tion,  how  much  Christian  religion  was  degenerated 
in  those  places  where  it  had  been  first  planted ;  and 
that  the  incredible  treachery  and  perjury  of  those 
superannuated  Christians^  had  contributed  more 
to  the  ruin  of  their  designs^  than  all  th^  strength 
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and  power  of  the  infidels  had  done.  Kings  and 
princes  grew  weary  of  this  costly  and  dangerous 
evidence  of  their  faith ;  and  the  sooner,  because 
they  observed  that  he  who  had  never  contributed 
snore  to  that  (loly  war,  than  out  of  the  rich  trea* 
sury  of  his  fancy,  the  red  cross  to  be  sewed  on  the 
left  shoulder,  with  the  words,  <'God  will  have  it  so/' 
had  reaped  more  benefit  by  it  already,  than  they 
could  ever  hope  to  do ;  and  that  whilst  they  were 
attempting  to  recover  Jerusalem,  he  had  sown 
tares  in  their  own  dominions,  which  grew  up,  to 
the  lessening  their  own  power  over  their  subjects, 
and  to  setting  up  an  authority  above  them  in  the 
hearts  of  their  own  people ;  they  thought  it  high 
time  to  give  over  that  enterprise,  and  to  watch  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  nearer  home ;  and  so  first 
deluded  his  importunities  towards  those  unspiritual 
warlares,  with  promises  to  engage  in  them,  with- 
out any  purposes  to  perform,  until  at  last  they 
were  ashamed  of  what  themselves  and  their  prede* 
oessors  had  performed  in  those  undertakings,  and 
the  popes  grew  as  much  ashamed  to  use  those  argu- 
ments which  had  formerly  prevailed,  and  that  the 
infidels  were  like  to  come  nearer  to  them,  and 
need  not  be  sought  so  far  off  as  Jerusalem.  And 
so  all  overtures  of  that  simple  kind  rather  expired 
than  were  laid  aside ;  and  that  the  inexhaustible 
treasure  of  crusades  might  not  lie  idle^  the  pope 
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assigned  them  to  the  civil  and  politic  ends  of  those 
princes  which  were  most  devoted  to  him;  in  the 
dispensation  whereof  he  did  upon  the  matter  dis* 
inherit  his  eldest  son,  and  gave  the  greatest  por- 
tion to  th^  youngest ;  reserving  enough  to  his  own 
disposali  as  will  serve  him  to  affront  those  who  will, 
not  be  advised  by  him  in  matters  of  ^th  at  a  dis* 
taoce,  and  who  will  not  submit  to  his  temporal  au- 
thority, when  their  dominions  come  too  near  to  his 
own. 

Let  us  then  finish  our  enquiry  in  our  own  quar- 
ters, and  see  if  we  can  find  such  an  age  of  our  own 
ancestors,  whose  purity  in  religion,  or  integrity  in 
manners,  may  give  us  just  cause  to  blush  at  the 
ignorance  or  licence  o£  our  own.  Indeed,  if  all 
competitors  would  submit  to  the  Roman  records, 
which  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  best  evidence 
for  the  birth  of  her  own  children,  we  shall  be  found 
very  early  Christians;  and  that  not  only  King  Lu« 
ciiis,  but  the  whole  kingdom,  received  baptism  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Eleutherlus,  who  was  die  four- 
teenth bishop  of  Rome,  and  lived  before  the  year 
of  our  Saviour  180 :  nor  have  they  any  other  rea- 
son why  they  thought  it  not  enough  converted  till 
they  sent  Austin  the  monk  thither  about  the  year 
600,  but  that  it  had  no  dependence  upon  them ; 
and  which  they  never  pretended  to  till  after  this 
mission,  nor  obtained  it  till  some  hundred  of  years^ 
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after  that  It  is  very  true,  that  ire  can  in  our  own 
registers  and  memorials  trace  die  fiiU  footsteps  of 
Christian  religion  many  hundred  years  before  Aus- 
tin's arrival  in  this  kingdom ;  and  the  great  oppo- 
sition and  contest  he  met  with  was  from  Christianfi^ 
not  pagans,  because  they  would  not  submit  to  his 
authority ;  yet  we  cannot  deny,  but  that  the  8a« 
▼ageness  of  those  first  ages  deprived  us  of  those 
records  of  our  own,  as  should  manifest  the  reign 
of  such  a  king  as  Lucius,  orithat  we  received  the 
saving  knowledge  so  soon ;  and  if  we  did,  it  was 
not  more  manif<^t  in  our  lives  and  manners,  than 
it  was  amongst  our  neighbours^  who  confess  they 
received  it  not  in  above  two  hundred  years  after. 
But  as  we  do  most  reasonably  resort  and  submit 
unto  the  records  of  heathen  Rome,  those  left  by 
Julius  Cffisar,  and  the  rest  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  Roman  power,  for  the  highest  antiquity  and 
original  of  the  nation  that  inhabited  this  island ; 
not  that  we  think  the  account  they  left  to  be 
ingenuous  and  just,  but  that  we  have  no  records 
of  our  oWIi  which  can  contradict  those,  or  which 
have  preserved  a  better  mention  of  us ;  so  we  are 
well  contented  to  admit  the  records  of  Christiui 
Rome,  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  antiquily  of  our 
Christianity.  Baronius  was  a  learned  and  indusiri- 
ous  collector  and  inspector  into  antiquity,  and  could 
resort^^to  many  memorials  coneemtng  many  other 
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natioiu),  which  were  wanting  to  the  nations  them- 
selves;  and  as  he  cannot  be  thought  over  indul« 
gent  to  the  church  and  nation  of  England/  wheix 
he  published  his  ecclesiastical  history,  so  he  can- 
not be  suspected  lightly  to  have  introduced  this 
baptism  ot  King  Lucius  in  favour  to  either;'  and 
therefore  we  agree  with  him  upon  the  truth  of 'i^ 
and  believe  that  Lucius  was  one  of  the  petty  kings 
who  ruled  in  that  time  in  England;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable,  that  his  dominions  were  in  Wales,  or  some 
of  those  provinces  which  were  nearest  adjacent  to 
it:  for,  besides  tliat  there  are  many  marks  that 
Christianity  was  first  planted  there,  by  the  churches, 
and  the  residence  of  the  first  bishops  there,  the 
precedence  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor,  as  metropolis 
tan,  when  Austm  came  into  England,  and  all  the 
other  bishops  refusing  to  submit  to  Austin,  or  the 
pope  who  sent  him,  is  an  argument  that  I  cannot 
answer,  and  am  therefore  well  contented  that  Lu- 
cius (for  which  there  is  so  good  a  record)  be  not 
only  esteemed  the  first  Christian  king,  but  the  first 
Christian  of  this  nation*  We  roust  not  deny  that 
barbarity  covered  the  whole  &ce  of  this  island  very 
kuig;  and  that  after  Christianity  had  taken  some 
root,  and  sprouted  up,  gentiUsm  was  far  from  be- 
mg  suppressed,  and  appeared  more  in  the  manners 
than  in  the  faith  of  the  natioo.  The  inundation 
•fliieSai(oii/ia9d  the  Danes  corruptedi  or  at  least 
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triumphed  over,  that  Christiamtj  which  it  could 
not  extingiiiA ;  and  till  less  than  one  hundred 
years  before  the  Confesfior,  we  need  not  much  en- 
quire what  the  religion  of  that  people  was;  and  if 
we  do  enquire  long  before  that,  either  into  the  &{»•* 
ritual  or  the  temporal  estate  of  that  nation,  we  shall 
find  very  little  evidence,  but  such  as  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  was  forged  long  after,  for  the  ma- 
king good  of  somewhat  that  in  that  very  time  was 
not  thought  of*    However,  we  shall  find  very  lit* 
tie  that  will  make  us  much  in  love  with,  or  draw 
much  reverence  from  us  for  antiquity ;  and  we  may 
with  much  more  delight  look  upon  the  portraitures 
of  our  progenitors  in  antique  hangings,  with  their 
pikes,  javelins,  and  other  arms,  than  upon  the  de- 
scription of  their  lives,  manners,  and  policy,  that 
is  extant  in  any  records  which  have  obtained  tre* 
dit  in  the  world.    Yet  we  may  justly  say,  for  the 
religion  of  that  time,  that  the  church  looked  to  it 
with  that  care  and  gravity,  that  there  were  fewer 
differences  in  matters  of  religion,  and  less  scandal 
in  the  manners  of  diurchmen,  than  in  any  of  the 
neighbour  kingdoms.    The  misfi>rtttne  only  was 
there,  as  in  other  kingdoms,  that  the  religion  in 
die  church  was  not  strong  enough  to  suppress  the 
impiety  in  the  state,  wliich  triumphed  too  much; 
and  the  affiscted  stubbornness  of  our  ancestors  re- 
sisted too  much  the  modem  cultivation  of  their 
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malinera,  and  civiKty  was  hardly  admitted  into  the 
saddD.  We  cannot  deny  that  the  firesh  Christian- 
ity of  the  Normans  (For  the  Normans  had  not  been 
Chiristians  one  hundred  years,  when  William  inva- 
ded, and  Was  received  in  England)  and  the  man- 
ners tfa^  brought  over  with  diem,  did  veiy  much 
polish  the  roughness  of  our  native  temper;  and 
we  only  reserved  that  natural  fierceness  which 
made  us  terrible  in  battle.  In  all  other  agitations 
we  grew  possessed  of  that  civility  and  discre- 
tion, that  made  us  fit  for  commerce  and  conversa^ 
tion  with  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  were 
not  less  polished ;  and  towards  these  perfections 
every  age  advanced,  and  reformed  the  errors  or 
afected  mistakes  or  humours  of  the  iomet ;  so 
that  we  may  with  reason  and  modesty  enough  say, 
thfldthe  agewherein  the  eld  men  whoare  now  alive 
were  born,  (for  it  will  be  bat  justice  to  leave  die 
present  age  to  the  censure  of  tlM»e  who  come  after 
us,  since  we  take  upon  us  to  judge  of  those  which- 
were  before  us)  was  much  superior  in  piety,  kk  learn- 
ii^,  in  wisdom,  and  m  good  manners,  to  any  that 
had  been  before  it.  I  speak  of  that  p»rt  only  which 
we  are  now  upon  the  survey  of ;  though  I  think 
it  will  serve  for  many  other  countries,  though  some 
imleed  seem  to  have  passed  their  zenith ;  nor  would 
the  testimony  we  give  of  that  age  be  impaired,  if 
some  enonnous  crimes  be  discovered  to  have  been 
r2 
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acted  in  that  time,  sonde  men  notably  wicked  to 
have  lived  then»  some  notorious  vice  to  have  been 
practised*  and  the  heirs  who  then  succeeded  noble 
parents  exceedingly  decayed  and  shrunk  from  the 
virtue  of  their  dead  ancestors ;  which  it  mi^  be 
was,  and  will  in&Hibly  be  true  in  idl  ages  whilst; 
the  world  is  inhabited  by  mortal  men ;  if  fewer 
vices  were  practised  in  that  age  than  in  the  fonner^ 
if  they  were  more  punished,  more  discountenanced, 
than  in  the  former,  it  wrought  a  very  great  refor« 
mation.  The  weeds  can  hardly  be  destroyed  where 
the  ground  is  best  cultivated;  and  since  all  crea- 
tures do  d^enerate  by  time  and  negligence,  it  will 
be  enough  if  every  age  produce  some  new  origi* 
nals  to  repair  the  beauty  of  decay^  copies.  A 
general  love  of  justice,  and  a  general. submission 
to  the  rigour  of  it,  a  diligent  prosecution  of  the  fei- 
provement  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  preserving  a* 
just  esteem  with  neighbour  nations,  and  the  enjoy* 
ing  peace  and  plenty  at  home,  is  the  best  charao- 
racter  and  description  of  a  happy  and  a  blessed 
age ;  and  we  may  justly  say,  that  the  age  we  have 
appealed  to  was  very  plentifully  adorned  with  those 
blesfiings,  though  it  might  possibly  be  discredited 
by  some  licence  and  excessies. 

We  see  now  how  little  beauty  antiquity  (upon 
which  we  dote  so  much)  hath  in  that  walk  we  hither* 
to  have  endeavoured  tofind  it;  andifweshouldtake 
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a  voyage  into  the  East^  where  Christianity  was  first 
planted,  and  visit  those  countries  where  the  primi- 
tive fathers  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  church 
lived,  we  should  find  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
and  the  people  of  that  age  with  whom  they  lived, 
to  be  as  barbarous  as  those  through  which  we  have 
passed;  and  that  they  themselves  had  the  same 
infirmities  and  the  same  passions  with  those  who 
succeeded  them;  and  as  they  of  the  foUowmg 
were  so  severe  against  the  most  ancient  fathers 
oi  the  church,  Origen  and  Tertullian,  that  they 
would  scarce  acknowledge  them  to  be  good  Chris- 
tians, it  is  no  wonder  if  most  of  tliem,  as  excellent . 
men  as  they  were,  did  not  escape  the  censures  of 
those  who  suceeeded  them ;  and  it  ifr  an  extraor* 
dinary  improvement  that  divine  and  human  learn- 
ipg4iath  attained  to,  since  men  have  looked  upon 
tjie  ancients  as  fallible  writers,  and  not  as  upoQ 
those  ne  jdus  uUra,  that  could  not  be  exceeded. 
We  retain,  as  I  have  sud  before,  a  just  reverence 
for  them,  as  great  lights  which  appeared  in  very 
dark  times ;  and  we  read  them  rather  to  vindicate 
them  from  those  impositions  which  confident  men 
firequently  make  them  liable  to,  to  serve  their  own 
corrupt  ends»  than  that  we  cannot  attain  to  as 
much  clear  knowledge  by  reading  later  writers  in 
less  time  than  turning  over  their  volumes  will  re** 
(juire;  so  that  we  may  modestly  enough  (whipl> 
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more  men  think  than  say)  belieTe  that  of  the  fin 
thersi  which  one  of  Tully's  orators  said  of  the  Latin 
language,  Non  iam  praciarum  ai  mire  Latinef 
quamturpe^H  netdre;  it  is  more  shame  to  scholan 
not  to  have  read  the  fathers*  than  profitable  to 
tbem  to  have  read  them.  And  I  do  in  truth  be* 
lieve  (with  a  very  true  vespect  to  the  writers  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ages)  that  there  have 
been  many  books  written  and  published  within 
these  last  hundred  years,  in  which  much  more  use- 
ful learning  is  not  only  communioated  to  the  worki^ 
than  was  known  to  any  of  those  ancients,  but  in 
which  die  most  difficult  and  important  points  which 
have  been  handled  by  the  fathers,  are  more  clearly 
stated,  and  more  solidly  illustrated,  than  in  the 
original  treatises  and  discourses  of  the  andenta 
thtt^nselves;  besides  the  vindicating  them  from 
many  corruptions  and  unintelligible  expressions^ 
whidi  bad  be«i  admitted  in  some  former  editions, 
and  discovering  others  whidi  had  been  cast  in  to 
serve  the  turn  of  the  Roman  church.  If  then  in 
truth  all  kind  of  learning  be  in  this  age  in  which 
vre  live,  at  least  in  our  own  climate,  and  in  some  of 
our  neighbours,  very  much  improved  beyond  what 
it  ever  was,  and  that  maby  errors,  and  some  of 
no  small  importance,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  why  should  we  resort  and 
appeal  to  antiquity  for  any  other  testimony  than   . 
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for  matter  of  fiust,  and  thereto  without  restraining 
oiir  own  enquiry  or  rational  conjectures  ?  The  time 
is  come  which  the  philosopher  foretold  in  his  dis- 
course (^comets.  Muita  sunt  quiB  esse  concedmutf 
gwdia  nnt  ignonmus^  veniei  tempus  quo  posteri 
nostri  tarn  aperia  nos  nesdutx  nUreniur  .•  we  may 
indeed  well  wonder  at  tlieir  gross  ignorance  in  all 
things  belonging  to  astronomy,  in  which  many  of 
Uie  fiidiers  knew  no  more  than  they,  and  so  could 
not  understand  many  places  in  the  scriptures ;  and 
whosoever  reads  their  commentaries  upon  the  se* 
yeral  tiooks  of  scripture,  cannot  be  blamed  for  want 
of  Aiodesty,  if  he  dilRsrs  with  them  very  often; 
which  learned  men  of  idl  opinions  always  have  and 
always  will  do.  We  do  not  flatter  ourselyes,  if  we 
do  believe  that  we  have  or  may  have  as  much 
knowledge  in  religion  as  they  had,  and  we  have 
modi  to  answer  if  we  have  not  more ;  and  if  our 
practice  of  the  duties  of  religion  be  not  as  great 
and  as  sincere  as  thdrs,  (which  we  have  too  much 
reason  to  suspect)  our  advantage  in  knowledge  will 
turn  to  our  reproach  and  damage.  Let  us  then^ 
in  God's  name,  appeal  to  and  imitate  the  simplici* 
ty,  humility^  and  charity  of  some  primitive  Chris^ 
tians,  upon  whom  ambition,  nor  riches,  nor  love  of 
life,  could  prevail  to  decline  the  strict  path  of  vir^ 
tue,  or  to  swerve  in  any  degree  from  the  profession 
tf  the  truthi  (that  truUi  by  which  they^were  sure 
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they  might  be  saved.)  Let  us  learn  of  them  to 
despise  those  temptations  of  the  world,  which  per* 
plex  and. distract,  and  obstruct  our  journey  to  hea- 
ven. Let  us  imitate  their  courage  and  their  qoo;- 
stancy,  in  adhering  to  what  is  right  and  to  what  if 
just,  to  which  their  examples  should  encourage  us, 
and  those  primitive  times  did  ykld  us  noany  such 
examples  worthy  of  our  imitation;  though  I  must 
still  say,  it  was  not  the  purity  of  the  times,  hot 
the  integrity  of  soo^e  persons ;  the  times  were  at 
least  as  wicked  as  any  which  have  followed,  and 
n<Hie  have  followed  so  bad  in  which  there  have 
not  been  some  persons  eminent  for  virtue .  and 
piety,  who  would  mend  the  very  times  if  their 
examples  had  been  imitated ;  nor  have  we  reaaoa 
tp  believe,  that  the  very  time  in  which  w^  live  is 
destitute  of  such  persons,  but  that  it  abounds  aa 
plentifully  in  such  as  any  age  that  hath  been  be* 
fore  it,  though  they  are  never  so  nmch  as  talk* 
ed  of  whilst  they  are  alive,  uid.it  may  be  there  ia 
oot  so  much  care  taken  to  (Hreserve  the  memory 
of  them  when  they  are  dead,  as  there  hath  been 
heretofore.  It  is  great  pity  that  there  is  not 
some  collection  made  of  the  lives  aod  aQtiona 
of  heroical  and  vif tuous  men  in  several  ages«  and. 
of  several  (Qualities  and  qualificatioDS,  that  there. 
Bright  be  a^  well  monuments  of  the  virtue  and 
piety  of  all  ages,  as  there  will  infallibly  be  of  thek 
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fidly  and  their  vice ;  and  then  it  may  be  there  would 
be  as  many  true  histcnries  of  very  extraordinary  men 
of  the  latter  and  even  of  the  present  age,  which 
would  inflame  others  to  imitate  them,  as  there  axe 
ftbulous  narrations  of  those  excellent  men  who 
lived  in  the  primitive  times,  of  whom  we  know  of 
very  few  whose  lives  were  not  writ  till  many  bun* 
dred  yean  after  their  decease.  And  it  may  be 
justly  wondered  at,  that  both  Greece  and  Rome,  in 
their  flourishing  time,  took  more  care  to  derive  to 
posterity  the  livesof  such  glorious  pagans  who  lived 
Knongst  them»  and  who,  by  the  lively  representa- 
tion and  traiismission  of  them,  still  live  amongst 
iis»  and  who,  it  may  be,  have  improved  many  Chris* 
tians  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  they  have  learned 
ftom  them ;  and  that  there  hath  been  so  great  a 
n^ligence  since  Christianity  hath  been  receivedf 
in  transmitting  the  particular  lives  of  great  and 
meritorious  men  in  that  manner,  as  to  inflame* 
others  to  fdlow  and  imitate  their  examples.  And 
of  all  histories  which  have  been  yet  writ,  those  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  are  much  the  worst,  and  yield 
least  credible  information,  and  least  pleasure  to 
the  reader,  in  the  importance  of  the  subject,  or  in 
the  acuteness  ot  the  delivery ;  which  may  reason- 
ably be  looked  upon  as  a  defect  in  former  ages,  and 
very  worthy  to  be  reformed  and  repaired  in  this. 
It  would  be  a  good  spur  to  raise  our  industry)  if 
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we  did  believe  that  God  doth  eitpect  a  greater  per- 
fection from  the  present  age,  in  learning,  in  Tirttte» 
in  wisdom,  and  in  piety>  from  the  benefit  and  ob« 
aervation  which  he  hath  aflKirded  us  in  all  the  pre^ 
cedent  ages :  from  their  defects  we  have  argument 
to  be  wary,  and  to  reform ;  and  from  what  they 
did  well,  we  have  their  counsel  and  assistance,  and 
may  the  more  easUy  improve  what  they  did;  and 
we  have  all  the  obligations  upon  us  to  mend  the 
patterns  we  have  received,  and  leave  them  with 
more  lustre  to  our  posterity,  who  are  bound  to 
exceed  us  again  in  knowledge  and  all  degrees  of 
perfection :  whereas  a  looking  back,  and  prescri- 
bing  rules  to  ourselves  from  antiquity,  retards  and 
lessens  even  our  appetite  to  that  which  we  might 
easily  attain ;  we  may  as  well  resort  to  oU  men, 
to  teach  us  to  run,  and  to  throw  the  bar;  if  our 
bodily  strength  grows  and  increases  when  tfaein 
decays,  the  vigour  of  our  mind  dodi  as  mudi  ex- 
ceed theirs;  and  since  we  set  out  after  they  rest^ 
we  ought  to  travel  farther  than  they  have  dtme^ 
when  we  carry  all  the  land-marks  widi  us.  It  in  a 
caution  near  as  old  as  Christiani^,  NikU  mitgu 
prastandum  esty  quam  ne  pecorumritUf  iequafnur  att* 
tecedentium  gregempergentesnan  qua  eundum  egt^  sed 
^tia  itur ;  it  hath  always  been  a  disease  in  the 
world,  too  much  to  adore  those  who  have  gone  be*' 
fore,  and  like  sheep  to  tread  in  their  stepsi  whether 
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the  w^  tbey  went  were  the  best  or  not*  Seneca 
thought  that  nothing  involved  men  in  more  errors, 
fuamquodad  rumorem  componmur^  nee  ad  naionem 
ied  ad  sinUliiudinem  vivimuM :  that  we  coosider  more 
what  other  men  have-  thought  or  done,  than  whe« 
ther  they  did  think  or  do  reasonably.  Nor  is  it 
out  of  modeitty  that  we  have  this  resignation,  that 
we  do  in  truth  think  those  who  have  gone  before 
us  to  be  wiser  than  ourselves ;  we  are  as  proud  and 
as  peevish  as  any  of  our  progenitors ;  but  it  is  out 
of  laziness;  we  will  rather  take  their  words,  thaa 
take  the  pains  to  examine  the  reason  they  govern* 
ed  themselves  by.  But  there  is  hope  the  present 
age  will  buoy  itself  up  from  this  abyss  of  servitude, 
and  by  their  avowed  endeavours  to  know  more 
than  the  former  have  done,  will  teach  the  next 
to  labour  that  they  may  know  more  than  we  do ; 
which  virtuous  emulation  should  continue  and 
grow  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  may  be,  the 
common  proverbial  saying,  that  '^  the  world  grows 
every  day  worse  and  worse,"  prevails  with  many 
to  believe  that  we  have  a  good  title  to  be  so, 
and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  strive  against  our  fate ; 
nay,  some  men  think  that  there  is  prescription 
enough  in  the  scripture,  as  if  there  was  such  a  ge- 
neral decay,  that  the  last  age  shall  be  worse  than 
any  that  have  gone  before ;  in  which,  i  conceive, 
men  are  very  .much  mistaken,  'it  is  very  true, 
that  both  St  Paul  and  St  Peter  have  foretold,  that 
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'<  in  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come,  fop 
men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  ownselyes,  coTetous, 
boasters,  proud,  blasphemous,  &c.  without  na&iral 
affections,  truce-breakers,  false  accusers,  inconti* 
nent,  despisers  of  those  who  are  good,  &c."  yet 
they  do  not  tell  us,  that  these  men,  which  have 
made  a  great  party  in  the  world  in  every  age^  shall 
prevail  and  corrupt  the  rest;  nay,  they  say  the 
contrary, ''  they  shall  proceed  no  farther,  for  their 
Ibtiy  shall  be  manifest  to  all  men.''  So  that  we 
may  hope  and  endeavour  to  accomplish  this  pro- 
phecy, that  the  graver  and  the  modester,  the  hum- 
ble, the  pious,  and  tlie  chaste  part,  shall  be  able  to 
discountenance,  to  suppress,  to  convert,  or  to  ex- 
tirpate the  other.  We  may  as  warrantably  take,  a 
measure  of  those  times  from  that  declaration  of  §t 
Peter,  in  the  ^  of  the  Acts ;  *^  It  shall  come  to 
pass  in  the  last  days,  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon 
all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and 
your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams."  Here  is  no  de- 
cay attends  this  fulness  of  time ;  no  resort  to  antiqui- 
ty,  to  chalk  us  out  the  way  to  knowledge  and  un-^ 
derstanding.  We  are  not  sure  thattbose  last  daySito 
which  both  those  prophecies  refer,  are  not  already 
past,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  if  we  ^nd  that 
time  which  God  shall  vouchsafe  to  give  us  in  this 
world,  in  that  manner  as  he  expects  we  should^  aitd 
as  he  hath  enabled  us  to  do  if  we  will,  we  shall 
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leave  as  fair  examples  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  reli- 
gion to  those  who  shall  succeed  us,  as  any  have  beea . 
left  to  us  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us ;  and 
our  posteri^  pursuing  the  same  method,  the  last 
age  will  appear  at  the  day  of  judgment  less  un- 
daunted than  any  that  hath  gone  before  it. 
MontpeUier,  1670.     - 


AGAINST  THE  MULTIPLYING  CONTROVBRSIBS,  BT 
INSISTING  UPON  PARTICULARS  THAT  ARB  NOT 
MBCBSSARY  TO  THE  POINT  IN  DEBATE. 

MoUm,  1678. 
It  cannot  but  be  very  reasonably  wondered  at^ 
and  the  grounds  thereof  are  very  worthy  to  be 
enquired  into  and  discovered,  why  so  few  mattevs 
in  difference  between  men,  of  what  nature  soever, 
have  ever  been  adjusted  and  determined  by  dispu- 
tation in  conference,  or  by  writing  in  the  way  of 
controversy;  which  are  the  best,  if  not  the  only^ 
remedies  and  expedients  for  the  discovery  of  error, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  truth.  The  first  may 
naturally  prove  ine£Pectual,  from  the  excess  of  pas- 
iioa  with  which  the  parties  abound,  and  which, 
by  the  warmth  and  contradiction  of  debate,  trans- 
ports them  into  many  more  arguments  than  those 
diey  cwne  together  to  reoonaile,  and  administers 
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new  animoaitieB,  which  usually  deprives  them  of 
their  faculty  of  judging  with  that  sincenty  they 
ought  to  have,  and  renders  the  contention  more 
for  victory  than  for  truth.  But  why  a  calm  rea- 
soning by  writing,  when  the  motives  may  be  duly 
weighed,  the  questions  clearlj  answered,  and  soHd 
arguments  administered  to  all  doubts  that  are 
urged,  without  any  personal  reflections,  or  under- 
valuing those  objections,  which,^however  weak, 
are  never  removed  by  being  despised,  (which  are 
the  rules  all  men  ought  to  observe  in  such  encoun- 
ters) should  not  produce  the  wished  effect,  must 
proceed  from  some  depraved  affection  in  the  one, 
or  from  want  of  comprehension  or  ingenuity  in  the 
other ;  and  yet  where  no  such  defect  can  be  dis- 
covered in  either,  the  issue  of  those  contentions 
falls  still  out  to  be  the  same.  Few  princes  enter 
into  a  war  with  their  neighbours,  but  they  first 
publish  a  manifesto  and  declaration  of  the  reasons 
and  grounds  which  obUged  them  tp.it,  of  the  jus- 
tice of  their  pretences,  and  of  the  injuries  they 
have  received;  and  this  they  hold  necessary  to  be 
done,  both  for  the  satis&ction  of  their  own  subjects, 
and  to  induce  their  allies  the  more  cheaHully  to 
concur  in  the  carrying  it  on,  and  likewise  that 
neighbour  princes  may  not  think  themselves  con- 
cerned in  the  quarrel ;  but  the  encountering  this 
manifesto  with  the  clearest  and  fullest  answer  ima* 
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ginable,  in  whiph  the  injuries  and  provocations  ap- 
pear to  be  only  allegedf  never  acted,  and  the*  pre« 
tences  to  be  against  all  the  elements  of  justice,  and 
the  greatest  violation  of  right,  and  to  gain  that  by 
force,  only  because  they  have  no  right  tor  it,  never 
prev^ented  nor  diverted  that  war.  When  they  have 
once  said  what  they  think  convenient,  how  untruly 
soever,  they  proceed  to  do  what  they  judge  will 
be  profitable,  how  unjustly  soever;  nor  hath  the 
interposition  of  other  princes,  upon  the  merit  of 
such  ca$e  usually  prevented  or  reconciled  such 
an  engagement.  The  reason  of  this  is  manifest  to 
all  men,  because  few  princes  make  a  war  for  thotie 
reasons,  or  upon  those  grounds,  which  they  publish 
in  their  declarations;  but  for  others  which  they 
think  not  fit  to  publish,  and  so  are  not  capable 
of  being  answered.  A  barefaced  resolution  of 
domg  wrong,  is  so  impudent  a  thing,  that  no  .man 
dares  own  it,  and  therefore  a  title  must  be  pretend- 
ed  which  is  easily  answered,  by  which  the  preten« 
ces  appear  to  be  boundless ;  whereas  the  true  rea- 
son is  an  inordinate  appetite  of  what  belongs  to 
another,  the  convenience  that  wili  redound  from 
his  being  possessed  of  it,  and  a  confidence  that  he 
is  able  to  take  it  from  the  owner.  And  this  men 
very  absurdly  and  unreasonably  would  have  called 
reason  of  state,  to  the  dbcredit  of  all  solid  reason  j 
and  ail  rules  of  probily ;  as  if  reason  of  state  would 
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support  acts  of  Ijing^  and  of  the  foulest  diasinmla- 
tion :  whereas  reason  of  state,  without  whidi  order 
and  government  cannot  be  presenred,  nor  no  great 
action  performed,  though  it  results  from  notions 
which  are  neither  common,  nor,  in  the  view  of 
standers-by,  are  yet  so  solid  and  conclusive,  that 
when  the  time  is  ripe  for  communicating  thein,  all 
men  of  judgment,  upon  the  first  view  of  them,  will 
conclude  that  the  action  was  wise  and  necessary ; 
and  the  concealing  or  disguising  of  it  till  the  pro- 
per time  for  discovery,  is  the  highest  mystery  in 
policy,  and  the  quintessence  of  reason  of  state. 
No  unreasonable,  no  unjust,  no  wicked  enterprise, 
ever  was,  ever  can  be,  supported  and  justified  un- 
der pretence  of  reason  of  state* 

The  managery  of  the  politic  afiairs  of  this  world 
is  naturally  liable  to  this  want  of  ingenuity  and  of 
integrity ;  which  keeps  all  questions  and  contro- 
versies of  this  nature  from  being  truly  stated,  and 
consequently  from  being  ever  reasonably  deter- 
mined :  but  how  this  mystery  of  iniquity  comes  to 
introduce  itself  into  controversies  of  religion,  up- 
on which  the  salvation  of  men's  souls  depends,  in 
which  either  party  seldom  conceals  their  true  and 
real  motives  (how  weak  and  unreasonable  soever) 
upon  which  their  opinions  are  grounded ;  that  men 
of  equal  learning,  equal  integrity,  and  equal  piety* 

should  differ  so  diametrically  from  each  other, 
8 
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'that  tbey  hardly  allow  a  capacity  of  salvation  to 
any  mau  who  is  not  of  their  own  individual  com- 
munion,  that  is,  not  of  their  own  opinion^  is  worth 
a  serious  enquiry  into  the  true  reason  thereof; 
«nd|  it  may  be,  if  the  true  reasoris  were  discover- 
ed, those  reasons  which  naturally  may  prevail  upon 
the  affections,  and  judgments,  and  minds  of  men, 
the  remedy  itself  would  be  easily  prescribed;  that 
all  the  conferences  held,  and  all  the  books  written, 
i>etween  those  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  for  the  space  of  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  by  men  of  unquestionable  know* 
ledge  and  virtue,  should  not  work  upon  any  one 
man,,  for  aught  appears,  to  change  the  opinion  he 
brought  with  him:  for  of  those  who  run  from  one 
communion  to  another,  they  are  such  who  do  not 
pretend  to  judge  of  arguments,  or  such  who  seldom 
give  an  account  of  their  true  inducements,  and 
others  can  give  the  true  reasons  from  the  course  of 
their  lives,  and  the- talent  of  their  understandings, 
which  they  can  hardly  deny  though  they  will  never 
confess :  diat  a  book  should  be  published  by  those 
of  one  judgment,  so  dear  in  point  of  reason,  and 
founded  upon  such  unquestionable  authorit)r>  that 
dispassionate  and  impartial  men  believe  to  be  unan- 
swerable ;  and  that  another  book  varnished  over 
with  new  and  reproachful  words,  without  coherence, 
and  artificially  declining  and  evading  the  real  sub- 
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ject  of  the  debate,  by  bebg  stuffed  with  Hgbt  and 
affected  jtBts,  and  reproachful  personal  reflectionsi 
should  be  looked  upon,  even  by  men  of  parts  and 
well  able  to  distinguish  and  judge  of  want  of  logic 
and  impertinent  digressions  in  other  subjects,  as 
full  answers  to  the  other  book,  can  proceed  from 
nothing  but  a  peevish  and  froward  resolution  to  be 
firm  and  £xed  in  the  opinion  we  have  once  enter- 
tained; as  if  any  change,  or  receding  from  any 
thing  we  have  once  maintained,  were  beneath  the 
temper  of  a  generous  spirit.  And  when  our  reason 
wiU  not  supply  us,  we  fly  to  our  pateion  and  our 
choler ;  and  if  we  can  wound,  how  lightly  and  cor- 
ruptly soever,  the  person  of  our  adversary,  we  be- 
lieve we  have  done  our  cause  more  right  than  if 
we  had  answered  his  most  weighty  reasons ;  where- 
as in  truth  a  scurrilous  or  ungrave  handling  a  seri- 
ous controveisy  in  religion,  is  almost  as  great  a 
scandal  to  Christianity,  as  the  debating  light,  fri- 
Tolous,  and  comical  arguments  with  texts  ot  scrip* 
ture ;  and  whilst  the  truth  seems  to  be  contended 
for,  the  fashion  and  indecency  of  it  exposes  the 
dignity  of  the  subject  to  contempt  and  derision. 

I  shall  restrain  and  confine  this  disquisition  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  true  and  natural  differences  be« 
tween  the  church  of  England,  and  those  enemies 
thereof,  who  are  the  king's  own  subjects,  of  thft 
Bomish  profession,  within  his  own  dopiniona ;  and 
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would  examine  whether  the  case  be  so  rightly  and 
substantially  stated  between  us,  in  the  many  very 
learned  discourses  which  have  been  publicly  com- 
municated to  the  view  of  the  world ;  and  whether 
we  have  not  given  them  more  advantage  than  we 
need  to  do^  by  making  the  field  larger^  and  com- 
prehending more  particulars  as  the  subject  of  our 
disputes  and  controversies,  than  are  necessary;  and 
dio  not  decline  using  those  weapons  ourselves, 
which  are  most  proper  and  secure  for  our  deieiace, 
and  the  most  natural  and  vigorous  to  subdue  or 
re4uce  them ;  and  whether  the  same  method  and 
temper  be  the  most  convenient,  and  like  to  be  most 
successful  to  be  still  prosecuted  by  us,  which  was 
practised  by  the  gravest  and  most  learned  men  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformadpn.    It  is  not  the 
purpose,  by  confining  our  discourse  within  these 
bounds^  to  lay  any  imputation  or  reproach  upon 
any  other  reformed  churches,  which  have  removed 
themselves  from  the  other's  communion.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  their  motives,  nor  to  be  enough 
instructed  in  thie  circumstances  of  their  separation^ 
^  much  less  to  censure  either;  and  it  may  be  very 
hwful  and  necessary,  obstinately  to  maintain  and 
defend  that  truth  which  men  have  fully  diitcovered 
and  are  possessed  of,  though  it  may  be  the  means 
which  were  used  towards  the  discovery,  and  the 
ways  by  which  they  cadae  to  be  possessed  of  it,  were 

VOL.  II.  G 
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not  so  justifiable,  and  that  they  paid  more  for  the 
purchase  of  it  than  in  truth  it  wa«  worth ;  for  diere 
are  very  few  errors  or  comiptiocis  in  Christian  re- 
ligion, that  are  not  in  themselves  more  ittnocefit, 
or  less  misdiievoHs,  than  the  course  that  is  often 
taken  for  the  rensoval  and  extirpation  of  thera ; 
but  with  tliose  I  meddle  not.     It  is  the  glory  of 
the  church  of  England,  that  if  ever  akeraiion,  and 
reformation  in  religion  or  state,  was,  or  ever  can 
be  lawful ;  if  apparent  and  gross  errors  are  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  always  retained,  becasue  they  have 
been  once  received  or  admitted ;  it  was  warraota- 
biy  done  there  :  whatever  change  hath  been  made 
in  that  church,  was  done  with  all  the  deliberallony 
all  the  circumstances  of  order,  peace,  and  autfaorj« 
ty,  that  ever  hath  been  held  necessary,  and  iawM^ 
and  justifiable,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  upon 
the  experience  the  nation  had  long  had  of  the  mis- 
chief of  retaining  those  burdens  and  corruptions 
which  they  desired  to  be  freed  from ;  upon  consul- 
tation with,  and  approbation  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  land ;  upon  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  consent 
and  ratification  of  the  crown ;  and  in  and  with  this 
reformation,  whatsoever  is  of  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tian religion,  to  be  believed,  of  the  duties  of  Chris- 
tian religion  prescribed,  of  the  purity,  order,  and 
decency  instituted  or  practised  by  the  rules  of  the 
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s^postles,  and  purest  and  unquestioned  antiquity,  is 
retained  and  observed  with  devout  veneration: 
That  a  churdi  thus  reformed^  and  that  with  such 
pious  wariness  in  the  observation,  and  after  a  long 
expectation  of  the  just  season  of  its  reformation, 
and  all  the  religious  circumstances  requisite  there- 
unto ;  a  church,  that  chose  rather  for  a  long  time 
to  endure  many  errors  and  corruptions  in  the  ex- 
ercise and  worship  of  the  religion  that  had  been 
established,  and  which  were  for  many  ages  disco- 
vered to  be  so  by  many  learned  men  of  that  and 
ether  nations,  than  precipitately  to  enter  upon  any 
alteration,  which  might  have  been  attended  with 
such  « -concussion  in  the  state,  as  might  have  de- 
stroyed the  peace  and  security  thereof;  and  by  a 
Christian  patience  waited  God's  own  Jeisure  and 
direction ;  and  was  then  so  blessed  as  to  abolish 
nothing  that  was  necessary  or  fit  to  be  retained, 
and  retiuned  nothing  but  what  was  held  decent  by 
the  most  venerable  antiquity :  that  puch  a  church 
should  find  opposition,  contradiction,  and  disobe- 
di^Eice  from  her  own  children,  or  those  who  slieuld 
be  her  duldren ;  that  private  and  particular  per- 
sons, who  pretend  to  be  subject  to  the  same  king, 
mid  do  enjoy  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  same 
bws,  should  presume  to  revile  that  church,  and 
take  upon  them  to  declare,  that  salvation  cannot 
be  had  in  the  communion  thereof;  that  they  should 
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contemn  the  laws  of  their  own  countrji  and  under 
which  all  their  fellow-subjects,  and  by  which  them* 
selves  enjoy  all  that  they  have ;  that  they  should 
introduce  an  authority  and  power  superior  and 
above  what  they  acknowledge  to  be  in  the  king, 
and  which  the  king  cannot  controul  within  his  own 
dominions ;  and  with  these  opinions  destructive  to 
government,  and  this  practice  inconsistent  with 
peace,  that  these  men  should  refuse  to  give  that 
security  by  oaths  and  subscriptions,  which  all  other 
subjects  give  who  live  in  the  same  dominions,  and 
all  catholic  subjects  submit  to  under  Roman  catho« 
lie  kings,  if  required  thereunto ;  this  is  our  just 
grievance  and  complaint.  Nor  can  we  think  it  reli- 
sonable  or  tolerable  that  this  kind  of  men  should 
thus  superciliously  disobey  and  contemn  the  lavrs 
of  their  own  countr}',  upon  pretence  of  religion, 
that  neither  doth  or  can  oblige  them,  and  which 
no  other  Roman  catholic  subjects  in  Christendom 
do  insist  upon,  as  shall  be  made  good  hereafter : 
and,  therefore,  when  they  will  not  pay  the  same 
.  subjection  to  the  government  under  which  they 
live,  which  all  others  do,  and  by  which  they  would 
be  only  obliged  that  they  will  not  disturb  the  pub- 
lic peace,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  com- 
plained of,  if  the  state  endeavours  to  provide  such 
laws^md  constitutions  as  may  keep  them  from  be- 
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ing  able  to  do  mischief  to  it,  be  they  never  so  will- 
ing*^ 

It  is  not,  in  our  power  to  doubt,  but  that  the 
church  of  England  is  legitimately  constituted,  and 
founded  upon  all  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
which  our  Saviour  himself  declared  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  his  church ;  and  we  are  well  assured,  that 
it  enjoins  nothing  to  be  believed  or  practised  which 
excludes  salvation,  nor  inhibits  any  thing  that  is 
jofecessary  to  it :  which,  if  true,  all  subjects  are 
bound  to  submit  to  it,  as  the  law  of  their  country, 
(qr  conscience^sake.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  alleged 
to,8upport  this  odious  refractoriness,  but  that  there 
is^bu^  one  church,  which  is  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and  whosoever  is  not  of  that  church,  cannot  be  of 
a  true  church.  They  had  need  have  a  very  unques- 
tionable revelation  of  the  truth  of  it,  if  they  have 
nothing  else  but  this  weak  dilemma  to  support  an 
evident  and  manifest  disobedience  to  their  king, 
and  the  laws  of  their  country.  What  warrant  have 
any  Englishmen  to  pay  more  reverence  to  the 
church  of  Rome  than  to  the  church  of  Hoigland  i 
Is  it  only  because  that  it  is  the  only  Christian 
church  i  Christ  never  allowed  himself  so  little  as 
one  church.  We  no  sooner  hear  the  name  of  a 
church,  than  we  hear  of  several  churches,  and  se- 
veral churches  which  in  the  newest  infancy  of 
Christianity  entertained  very  different  and  contrary 
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opioioiw  of  religion ;  and  some  of  them  as  dan- 
gerousy  and  of  worse  consequence,  than  any  that 
are  at  this  daj  between  the  Roman  catholics  and 
the  diurch  of  £ngland«    The  apostles  themselves 
were  never  of  one  mind  in  all  things ;  St  Paol  con- 
tradicted  St  Peter  to  his  face»  and  pronoonced 
that  he  was  to  blame;  nor  was  St  Peter  behind 
hand  with  him,  when  he  declared,  ^^  that  he  had 
in  all  bis  epistles  spoken  of  many  things,  in  which 
are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  and  so 
hard,  that  the  unstable  and  unlearned  did  wrest 
(as  Uiey  did  other  scriptures)  unto  their  own  de» 
stniction,''  2  Pet.  iii.  16.  And  yet  neither  the  one 
or  the  other  thought  themselves  obliged  to  explain 
those  hard  things,  which  they  knew  would  require 
new  explanations  when  new  questions  (to  which 
the  new  Christians  were  most  inclined)  should 
arise.    St  Paul  would  nev^  have  directed  his  se^ 
veral  epistles  to  the  several  churches  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  particular  cities,  or  of  particular  nations, 
if  the  errors  in  any  one  (and  errors  were  in  all) 
made  it  cease  to  be  a  church.   We  see  how  it  was 
when  Christianity  was  first  planted,  and  whilst  the 
first  planters  of  it  were  alive ;  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe,  when  it  was  forther  i^ead,  that 
ever  any  two  Christian  nations  did*  or  it  may  he 
now  do,  agree  in  one  aiid  the  same  opinion  and 
judgm^at  in  all  things  which  concern  the  doctrine 
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of  Christ  and  his  worship;  and  God  forbid  that 
we  should* think  that  there  is  yet  any  one  Christian 
nation  in  which  Christ  is  not  so  taught»  as  that  they 
may  not  he  saved  in  it.  ^*  There  is  indeed  one 
Lord,  one  faith^  one  baptism^''  Eph.  iv.  5 ;  that's 
true  ;  but  where  is  it  said,  there  is  but  one  church  ? 
which  is  the  aphorism  by  which  they  puzzle  weak 
men,  and  put  them  to  enquire  which  is  that  church, 
that  they  may  talk  of  antiquity^  and  fathers,  and 
councils,  and  succession,  to  induce  unskilful  men 
to  think  theirs  to  be  that  one  church ;  whereas,  in 
those  things  wherein  they  di£Per  from  the  church 
of  England,  (I  speak  for  no  other  church)  they 
have  neither  advantage  from  antiquity,  from  fa- 
thers, from  councils,  or  from  succession  ;  but^  on 
the  contrary,  in  those  particulars  have  entertained 
novelties,  improprieties,  and  presumptions,  un« 
linown  or  odious  to  antiquity,  fathers,  and  councils, 
and  which  are  worthily  and  warraatably  rejected 
by  that  excellently  reformed  church. 

But  is  it  then  in  the  power  of  every  supreme 
Christian  magistrate  and  state,  under  pretence  oi 
reformation,  to  alter  and  change  Christian  religion, 
and  the  exercise,  and  practice  of  it  ?  No !  nor  in 
the  power  of  all  Christian  magistrates  and  ChrisUaa 
states  together,  to  alter  or  change  it.  What  Christ 
instituted  himself,  and  Christian  religion  was  in* 
^ituted  by  him,  no  Christian  magistrate  pretendsi 
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or  can  have  power  to  change ;  the  pope  hioiself, 
though  he  hath  the  presumptioD  to  attempt  it>  nor 
general  councils,  own  or  challenge  any  such  power 
to  themselves:  but  then  we  must  not  call  aaj 
thing  the  essence  of  Christian  religion,  that  is  nol 
contained  in  that  his  institution.    There  are  two 
tables  in  the  New,  as  well  as  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
the  first  contains  the  body  and  substance  of  Chri^ 
tian  religion  instituted  by  our  Saviour  himself  and 
explained  as  much  as  was  necessary  by  his  apostles^ 
and  comprehended  in  few,  and  plain,  and  easy 
words :  **  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe 
on  him  whom  he  hath  sent,"  John  vi.  29.  **  If  thou 
shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
shalt  believe  in  thy  heart,  that  God  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved,*'  Rom.  su 
9.    He  that  heartily  believes  the  birth,  passion, 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  hath  embraced  the  whole  body  of  Christian 
religion.    And  then  if  he  observes  the  second 
table,  as  he  believes  the  first,  his  state  of  Ovation 
can  never  be  doubted  by  himself,  nor  questioned 
by  any  body  else.  The  second  table  contains  those 
Christian  duties  and  practice  which  result  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  first :  **  By  their  llruits  you  shall 
know  them;  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of 
mine  and  does  them,"  says  our  Saviour,  Matt.  vii. 
20|  24f    **  Now  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joj, 
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peace,  long  sufPefing,  gentleness,  gobdhess,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance,  agarnst  such  there  is  no 
law ;  and  thej  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the* 
flesh,  with  the  affections  and  lusts,^'  Gal.  v.  22, 23, 
24.  These  are  the  two  tables  of  Christian*  religion; 
and  comprehend  all  that  was  instituted  by  our  Sa<* 
viour,  and  taught  by  his  apostles  as  necessary  td 
salvation.   It  was  well  enough  foreseen  and  known, 
that  there  would  be  questions  and  doubts  enough 
raised  upon,  and  by  occasion  of  both  the  first  and 
the  second  table,  which  began  d)undantly  in  the 
same  time;  yet  they  would  neither  enlarge  the  text, 
nor  the  commentary,  but  thought  they  had  pro^ 
Tided  for  both,  for  all  that  was  necessary  for  their 
understanding  the  interpreting  the  one,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  other,  when  they  made  obedience 
to  authority  a  vital  part  of  the  religion  they  pre** 
scribed  :  **  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God;  the 
powers.that  be,  are  ordained  of  God,''  Rom.  xiii.  I; 
**  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  queens 
shall  be  thy  nunung^mothers,^  Isa.  xlix.  23,  which 
nobody  doubts  was  spoken  of  the  church ;  God 
knowing  that  he  had  well  provided  for  the  cherish- 
ing  and  establishing  the  religion  that  he  meant 
ahould  be  professed  in  and  by  his  church,  when 
he  enjoined  it  as  a  duty  ipcumbent  on  them,  and 
the  high  office  he  entrusted  them  withi  to  take  eare 
o2 
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and  provide  for  both ;  and  that  if  they  should 
prove  careless  or  negligent  in  either,  that  by  no 
other  earthly  means  religion  could  grow  and  flou* 
rish.  Nor  did  he  leave  the  supreme  magistrates 
without  cautions  and  instructions  how  to  behave 
themselves ;  one  of  the  first  of  which  was,  **  Foolish 
and  unlearned  questions  avoid,  knowing  that  they 
do  gender  strife*''  2  Tim.  ii.  ^.  «<  Him  that  is 
weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful 
disputations  ;'*  let  him  not  trouble  himself,  nor  do 
you  trouble  him  with  purgatory,  transubstantiation, 
nor  with  enquiry  who  is  Antichrist:  <*  Foolish  and 
unlearned  questions  avoid*''  Our  Savioor  himself 
was  the  first  that  discerned  and  observed  that  tares 
were  sown  in  the  field  that  he  had  planted ;  that 
false  glosses,  and  erroneous  interpretations,  were 
already  made  upon  his  actions  and  his  doctrine, 
yet  would  not  sulBer  those,  though  they  were  his 
own  disciples  who  offered,  to  gather  them  up: 
<*  Nay,  lest  whilst  you  gather  up  the  tm^es  you 
root  up  the  wheat  also  with  them;  let  them  both 
grow  together,"  Mark  i.  15.  And  because  the 
time  was  very  long  during  which  he  would  permit 
them  to  grow,  and  to  comfort  them  i^ainst  too  ten- 
der  a  sense  of  errors  and  mistakes,  he  telb  them, 
that  the  foundation  which  he  hath  laid,  being  ob« 
served  and  built  upon,  ("  other  foimdatlon  can  no 
hyp'*  &c*  I  Cor.  iii.  11,)  the  danger  would 
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not  be  great,  not  so  gre^t  as  to  make  a  public  and 
general  disturbance  in  Qiiristian  practice. 

Nor  could  the  petulancy  of  that  age  which  pre* 
sently  appeared,  in  raising  doubts  and  disputes 
upon  our  Saviour's  own  words,  and  upon  what  his 
a|K>stles  delivered  as  his,  dispose  them  to  write  com- 
mentaries thereupon :  which  might  put  an  end  to 
9II  disputes  and  controversies  which  might  arise, 
and  which  they  could  not  but  foresee,  and  in  which 
so  much  time  hath  been  since  spent,  and  so  much 
uncharitableness  infused  into  the  hearts  of  men ; 
so  that  instead  of  leardiug  more  of  what  Christ 
would  have  us  know,  we  have  almost  unlearned  all 
that  he  would  have  us  do :  yel  St  Faul^  a9  if  he 
iioresaw  that  the  original  corruptidny  and  itch  of 
kaowlec^y  would  be  propagated  by  the  curiosity 
of  mankind*  b^an  his  preaching  in  his  master's 
isaethod ;  that  they  might  not  be  terrified  with  any 
imagination  of  the  difficulty  of  his  doctrine,  he  de- 
churedy  that  *^  that  which  may  be  known  of  God 
was  manifest  to  them,  for  God  shewed  it  to  |hem." 
There  are  no  doubt  many  things  fit  to  be  known, 
and  which  we  should  be  the  better  for  knowing, 
which  are  not  so  manifest ;  but  it  is  not  sq  neces- 
sary if  it  be  not  manilest*'  And  it  is  very  obser- 
vable, that  when  he  tells  them  what  became  of  those 
under  the  law,  and  the  sin  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowle^e,  he 
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mentions  not  what  false  opinions  grew  up  aaongst. 
them,  by  reason  of  their  not  retention  of  him  In 
their  knowledge;  but  that  **  God  gave  them  over, 
to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  were 
not  convenient,  being  filled  with  all  unrighteous-^ 
ness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  malici- 
ousness, full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  ma^ 
lignity,  whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God, 
despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things^ 
disobedient  to  parents,"  Rom.  i.  29,  30.  He  doth 
not  so  much  as  mention  their  idolatry  in  that  place, 
because  it  was  matter  of  opinion,  which  was  the 
greatest  contradiction  of  the  majesty  of  God ;  but 
those  vices  which  he  had  proved  destructive  to  all 
human  society  and  relation.  And  the  same  apostle 
finding  still  that  the  infant  Christians  perplexed 
themselves  with  many  difiiculties  between  the  law 
and  the  gospel,  took  the  pains,  as  Moses  had  done» 
to  abridge  the  obligation  of  the  law,  as  was  men* 
tioned  before,  to  abridge  the  religion  of  the  gospel ; 
*{  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved,'^ 
Rom.  X.  9.  He  that  cordially  believes  the  history 
of  our  Saviour ;  that  he  was  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God ;  that  he  suffered  death  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind ;  and  that  after  he  was  put  to  death  and  buried* 
he  rose  the  third  day;  the  birth,  and  deaths. and 
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resoirection  of  Christ;  hath  faith  sufficient  to  sal- 
vation, and  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  be*' 
fieyed  lies  within  that  narrow  compass,    Notwith- 
Btanding  the  clearness  of  which  definition  and  au- 
thority of  the  apostle,  the  wit  of  men,  and  even 
the  zeal  for  religion,  produced  many  differences  of 
opinion,  and  much  faction  amongst  the  believers; 
many  men  thinking  that  this  excellent  foundation 
would  very  well  support  this  manner  of  building ; 
and  others,  that  it  would  as  well  and  better  bear 
another  sort  of  building ;  rather  this  deduction, 
than 'that,  would  result  from  the  same  proposition: 
St  Paul,  still  adhering  fast  to  the  foundation  with- 
out much  examining  the  superstructures,  tells 
them,  ^  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than 
Uiat  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ ;"  if  they  would 
keep  themselves  steady  to  that  foundation,  **  let 
their  superstructures  be  of  gold  or  silver,  precious 
stones,  wood,  hay,  or  stubble/'  1  Cor.  iii.  11,1% 
let  their  conceptions  or  deductions  be  of  the  finest 
allay,  the  more  probable  and  rational,  or  the  more 
gross  and  irrational,  there  will  at  last  be  such  ex- 
amination of  every  one  of  them,  that  the  truth  shaB 
i^pear  and  be  made  manifest ;  but  for  their  com- 
fort, to  abate  the  superciliousness  of  him  who  hath 
the*  most  reason  to  think  himself  in  the  right,  and 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  them  who  may  be  terrified 
with  the  consequence  of  being  in  the  wrong,  be 
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tells  tfaenii  that  they  who  have  done  their  work 
heBtf  raised  such  doctnoes  upon  and  from  the  foun* 
datioDf  as  will  bear  the  trial»  that  doetrine  abaU 
stand,  and  that  thej  shall  receive  a  reward;  and 
that  they  who  have  built  less  skilfully^  raised  ima* 
ginations  too  large,  or  contracted  opinions  too  niur* 
row,  to  be  supported  upon  that  foundation,  their 
doctrine  shall  not  subsist,  their  opinions  shall  be 
disallowed  and  condemned ;  yet  becau>e  they  de« 
parted  not  from  the  foundation,  let  their  mistakes 
and  errors  in  judgment  be  what  they  will,  they 
themselves  shall  be  saved :  nor  did  he  think  the 
determination  of  those  buildings,  how  different  sa*r 
ever,  and  vile  the  materials  might  seem  to  be,  were 
proper  for  the  judgment  of  any  but  the  mast^rw 
builder,  the  architect  who  had  directed  the  foua* 
dation^  who  could  only  judge  whether  there  were 
malice  or  hypocrisy  in  preparing  Such  superstruc- 
tures  to  rest  upon  that  foundation. 

<<  Therefore  judge  nothing  befwe  the  time  tiU 
the  Lord  come,"  1  Cor.  iv.  5*  Whosoever  takea 
upon  him  to  be  a  judge  belbre,  presumes  to  judge 
before  the  cause  is  ripe  for  judgment ;  wUch  ia 
not  only  beside  the  office  of  an  upright  judge,  but 
against  the  rules  of  justice.  And  it  was  very  good 
husbandry,  as  well  as  wisdom,  in  the  master  in  the 
parable ;  who.  though  he  saw  the  tares  not  growa 
up  by  chance,  out  of  the  rankness  of  the  soil^  but 
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tares  noaliciously  and  mdustriously  sown  by  the 
labour  and  crafl  of  an  enemy,  would  not  snfiferiiis 
active  servants  to  pull  them  up;  he  rejected  that  pro* 
vidence^  "  nay,  lest  while  you  gather  up  the  tares 
you  root  up  the  wht^at  also  with  them,  let  them  both 
grow  until  the  harvest,"  Matt,  xiii,  29, 80.  And  lest 
men  should  think  by  the  ripeness  of  the  tares,  the 
harvest  was  come,  our  Saviour  himself  interprets 
bis  own  parable,  ^*  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels.'^  An  Un-i 
skilful  hand  will  mistake  the  wheat  for  tares,  and 
a  rude  passionate  hand  will  puH  up  both,  that  he 
may  be  sure  he  hath  destroyed  one.  Unskilful  and 
unlearned  men  may  believe  that  to  be  an  error, 
which  in  truth  is  none,  but  enough  consistent  with 
the  truth ;  and  angry  men  will  not  enough  consider 
if  it  be  in  truth  an  error,  what  root  it  may  have 
taken  from  some  unquestionable  truth,  and  how 
&r  it  may  have  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of 
good  and  pious  men,  which  ouf^ht  to  be  undeceived 
by  application  and  gentle  remedieSi  and  by  time ; 
but  wili  violently  tear  it  from  the  hold  it  had,  and 
make  a  greater  wound  than  Uiey  found,  disturb  the 
peace  t>f  a  kingdom,  rather  than  connive  at  an  er* 
ror  till  it  be  ripe,  and  the  mischief  thereof  fully 
discovered ;  and  when  the  malice  of  the  disease  is 
evident,  proportionable  remedies  may  more  easily 
be  found.  Our  Saviour  was  not  more  careful  of 
the  season  than  of  the  reapers ;  <^  the  ses^on  is  the 
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end  of  tbe  world,  the  reapers  are  the  angels;^' 
dispassionate  and  unpartial  reapers,  who  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  tares,  and  the  hurt  they 
have  done  to  the  com.  It  is  a  complaint  and  ob- 
senration  as  ancient  as  St  Gregory,  Vu  ep.  39. 
Quam  muUisuntfideUum  qui  mperiiozelosuccendunn 
fur,  €t  sape  dum  quosdam  quasi  hareticos  insequun* 
tur  hareses  Jaciunt ;  charity  and  discretion  can* 
only  preserve  men  from  splitting  on  the  rocks,  and 
the  time  prescribed  in  the  parable  can  only  deter- 
mine all  disputations. 

It  seems  an  expression  of  a  wonderful  latitude 
which  St  Paul  uses  to  the  Philippians,  i.  15,  18» 
^*  Some  indeed  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and 
strife,  and  some  also  of  good-will.  What  then  ? 
notwithstanding  in  every  way,  whether  in  pretence 
or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached ;  and  I  therein  da 
rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice/'  St  Paul  found  op« 
position  and  contradiction  (as  all  other  preachers 
have  done  since)  even  from  some  other  apostles 
and  disciples ;  emulation  was  a  strong  passion,  and 
well  grown  in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  and  did 
no  great  harm,  no  doubt.  St  Paul  wished  that  ali 
who  preached  Christ  had  had  the  same  thoughts, 
and  had  used  the  same  words,  and  had  had  the 
same  affection  towards  each  other;  which  unity 
would  have  advanced  the  propagation  ofChristianif 
ty ;  but  he  knew  that  was  impossible,  and  that  dif^ 
ferent  apprehensions  and  differentconceptioos  must 
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always  be  attended  with  difference  oF  expressions. 
Whilst  the  birthy  and  life»  and  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  was  taught,  though  they  which 
preached  him  had  their  own  passions  andprejudices 
towards  each  other,  he  was  still  glad  that  the  num- 
ber of  Christians  was  increased.  There  may  be  : 
much  good  done  in  the  world,  without  taking  its  rise 
purely  from  conscience,  and  only  to  please  others, 
or  to  imitate  otheris ;  and  the  like  may  be  done  to 
anger,  and  cross,  and  contradict  other  men ;  and 
though  the  authors  of  that  good  have  lost  their  re- 
ward, yet  there  is  matter  of  rejoicing  still  that 
good  is  done.  It  is  very  well  worth  our  reflection, 
how  little  pains  our  Saviour  took  (who  well  fore- 
saw what  disputations  would  arise  concerning  re- 
ligion to  the  end  of  the  world)  to  explain  any 
doctrinal  parts,  or  indeed  to  institute  any  thing  of 
speculative  doctrine,  in  his  sermon  upon  the  mount, 
which  comprehends  all  Christianity,  but  to  re- 
solve all  into  practice :  and  his  apostles,  though 
they  met  with  a  world  of  questions  and  disputes, 
and  in  the  highest  points  of  the  mystery  of  religion, 
were  very  short  in  their  answers  and  determinations, 
and  left  no  room  for  any  contention  in  the  under- 
standing upon  any  matter  of  faith,  it  depending 
purely  upon  believing  what  was  past  and  done, 
and  of  which  they  received  unquestionable  evi- 
dence; but  in  the  application  of  this  faith  to  pracr 
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tice,  tbey  were  lai^e  in  their  discourses^  and  clear 
to  remove  all  doubts:  they  had  observed  into  how 
many  schisms  and  sects  the  church  of  the  Jews  had 
run,  by  their  several  interpretations  of  the  la#  and 
tbeprophetSy  of  both  which  they  had  all  equal  vene- 
ration, and  from  both  gathered  arguments  enoi^h 
to  found  an  animoi^ty  against  each. other,  that 
vrated  itself  in  all  the  acts  of  uncharitablenessy 
and  denunciation  of  hell-fire  to  their  opponents ; 
and  they  did  all  they  could  that  the  gospel  and 
professors  thereof  might  not  be  exposed  to  the 
like  mischiefs  by  the  same  disputation.  Men 
migbt  set  their  wits  on  work  to  raise  doubts  and 
scruples,  and  improve  them  to  what  degree  they 
please  by  the  subtilty  of  their  own  invention; 
they  were  difficulties  of  their  own  making,  not 
finding :  Christ  and  his  i^>ostles  led  their  declara- 
tion of  what  we  are  to  believe,  and  what  we  are 
to  do,  so  clearly  stated,  that  we  cannot  dangeroush 
ly  mistake ;  and  so  much  the  more  clearly,  by  in* 
fi^rming  us  what  we  are  not  to  believe,  and  what 
we  are  not  to  do,  by  the  obligation  of  Chri^iimity ; 
and  as  they  did  no  doubt  foresee  the  wilfulness  and 
weakness  of  the  succeeding  times,  and  that  naen 
would  make  use  of  the  scriptures  themselves  to 
the  prejudice  of  religion,  they  took  care  they  might 
know  tliere  is  much  in  them  above  their  under* 
Itanding,  and  that  they  should  govern  th^mselv^ 
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by  what  is  plain  and  easy  ta  lae  understood  therein ; 
and,  above  al],  that  they  should  not  presume  to 
censure  and  judge  those  who  differ  from  them  in 
their  opinions,  because  Christ  hath  reserved  all 
those  differences  to  be  determined  by  himself. 
These  are  the  cautions  and  instructions  which  he 
hath  lefl  to  those  who  are  constituted  by  him  his 
supervisors  of  his  church ;  the  last  of  which  is, 
**  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  gpod  report,  if  there  be 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things."  That  nation  that  keeps  itself  fast 
upon  this  foundation,  observes  these  cautions  and 
instructions  in  the  providing  for  the  information 
and  practice  of  religion  within  themselves,  ought 
to  be  obeyed  and  submitted  to  by  the  people  that 
are  under  them,  as  if  their  dictates  were  literally 
included  in  the  scripture  itself;  and  therefore  the 
church  of  England,  that  hath  proceeded  in  this 
method,  and  by  these  cautions  and  restrictions  in 
the  reformation  it  hath  made,  complains  justly  of 
those  who  ought  to  be  her  children,  and  refuse  to 
yield  obedience  to  her,  because  she  hath  not  the 
approbation  of  a  foreign  magistrate,  who  (how 
powerful  soever  he  may  be  in  his  own  and  in  other 
dominions)  hath  not  authority  in  England,  nor 
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over  their  persons  who  are  subjects  to  another 
prince,  nor  ever  had  till  he  was  called  and  admit- 
ted  to  a  limited  jurisdiction,  which  from  time  to 
time  was  restrained  or  enlarged  as  the  wisdom  of 
the  state  thought  convenient  in  the  most  catholic 
times,  and  was  at  last  by  the  same  consent  and 
judgment  utterly  abolished  by  a  catholic  king, 
catholic  clergy,  and  catholic  people,  before  the 
Reformation. 

How  assured  soever  the  church  of  England  is  in 
all  that  she  hath  done  or  consented  to,  it  hath  ob- 
served likewise  the  modesty  prescribed  by  the  apos- 
tle, *^  To  judge  nothing  before  the  tirne/^  that  con- 
cerns others :  it  condemns  nobody  over  whom  it 
has  no  just  authority ;  it  does  not  look  upon  itself 
as  an  evangelist  sent  to  reform  other  churches,  or 
to  censure  and  determine,  that  the  opinions  which 
they  hold  and  believe  do  exclude  them  from  salva- 
tion ;  it  meddles  not  with  determining  who  is  An- 
tichrist, nor  with  purgatory  or  transubstantiation, 
as  they  are  stated  by  other  churches.  Indeedy 
those  opinions  are  rejected  and  censured  by  the 
church  in  her  own  children,  or  in  those  who  ought 
to  submit  to  her  conclusions ;  and  even  in  those 
it  doth  not  make  those  opinions  to  be  damnably 
lest  it  might  seem  to  condemn  all  who  hold  the 
same;  which  is  the  unwarrantable  presumption 
that  it  compfauna  of  in  the  diurch  of  Rome*   4nd 
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if  that  churbh  duly  considered  in  how  many  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  religion  the  church  of 
England  agrees  with  her,  and  in  how  few  she  dif- 
fers, and  those  very  modernly  enjoined,  (if  not  re- 
ceived) as  conditions  of  salvation  by  her ;  and  if 
it  had  not  more  of  the  artifice  and  the  policy  of 
the  court,  than  of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  the 
church,  it  would  not  presume  for  those  few  parti- 
culars to  exclude  a  much  greatei^  number  of  Chris* 
tians  from  any  hope  of  salvation,^  if  her  vote  could 
exclude  them,  than  are  contained  within  the  pale 
of  that  church  by  her  own  computation  and  geo* 
graphy ;  and  when  many  of  those  whom  she  will 
needs  reckon  as  her  own,  di&r  from  her,  and  re- 
nounce a  subjection  to  her  in  those  particulars 
which  she  reckons  as  fundamental  as  any  upon 
v^hich  the  church  of  England  dissents  with  her,  as 
shall  be  made  manifest  in  this  discourse.   But  it  is 
yet  more  strange,  that  she  should  apply  the  humili- 
ty and  charity  of  our  church,  (that  charity  that 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  is  the  very  essence 
and  soul  of  Christianity  itself)  because  we  extend 
it  as  far  as  possibly  it  will  reach  on  their  behalf,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  savedi  as  an  argument 
gainst  us,  and  to  induce  us  to  decline  our  own 
church  and  to  betake  us  to  their  communion,  be- 
cause they  have  the  presumption  and  impudence 
to  condude  that  we  cannot  otherwibe  be  saved* 
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But  this  must  not  alter  our  temper;  they  cannot 
provoke  the  church  of  England  by  their  unchari- 
table and  rash  precept,  nor  by  their  furious  exanii* 
.  pie,  to  say  worse  of  purgatory,  worshipping,  and 
adoration  of  images,  and  invocation  of  saints,  than 
that  the  Romish  doctrine  ooncemmg  purgatory, 
pardons,  worshipping,  and  adoration,  as  well  of  ima« 
ges,  as  of  relics,  aad  also  invocation  of  saints,  is 
a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon 
no  warranty  of  scripture,  but  rather  r^Mignant  to 
the  word  of  God.  These  are  the  words,  and  all  the 
judgment  that  the  church  of  England  hath  decla* 
red  upon  those  particulars  in  the  two-and-twenti- 
etb  article.  We  pronounce  no  anatheHUi  against 
those  who  are  of  another  profession,  but  are  well 
content  that  those  tares  shall  grow  till  the  harvest* 
In  the  argument  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  the  church  of  England  prescribes  and  en* 
joins  the  sane  reflections,  the  same  recollections, 
the  same  piety,  and  the  same  devotion,  which 
the  other  chuKh  pretends  to  commoad;  it  admi- 
nisters it  in  the  same  words  in  which  our  Saviour 
instituted  it ;  pronounces  the  same  benefit  and  re«- 
ward  to  those  who  receive  it  worthily,  and  die  same 
insupportaUe  penalties  to  those  who  unworthily 
partake  of  it,  as  the  other  church  does,  and  which 
was  as  much  as  the  catholic  church  enjoined  for  a 
thousand  years  after  our  Saviour.    Aod  for  the 
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either  irratiMial  innovatioii)  the  new  term  of  tran- 
substantiatioD,  tiiat  hath  indroduced  with  it  all  the 
dioleric  and  uncharitable  terms,  and  «  new  rude 
Umguage  into  all  debates  of  religion ;  the  church 
of  England  pronounces  no  more,  than,  that  tran* 
substantiation  (or  the  change  of  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine)  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  cannot 
be  proved  by  holy  writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  the 
jglain  words  of  scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature 
of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many 
superstitions.  These  are  the  words  of  the  eight* 
and-twentieth  article ;  and  all  other  censures  and 
reproaches,  which  by  the  warmth  of  contention  are 
cast  upon  these  particulairs,  or  the  persons  who 
own  those  doctrines,  are  not  the  language  of  the 
church  of  England,  which  is  guided  by  a  much 
gentler  spirit ;  let  them  who  think  otlierwise  stand 
or  fall  to  their  own  master. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  nor  need  it  be  excu- 
sedythat  inti^beg^ingof  the  Refi>rmation,  (whidi 
happened  in  or  near  the  same  time  iti  several  kmg- 
doms  and  provinces,  though  God  knows  upon  very 
dfiferent  occasions,  and  carried  on  wiUi  very  difer* 
ent  circumstances)  the  novelties  introduced,  which 
are  always  odious  in  religion ;  and  the  horrible  out- 
rages which  in  many  places  were  committed^  when 
all  kinds  of  prophaneness  were  applied  to  the  re- 
movaag  some  kind  of  superstitions;  and  the  foul 
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pretence  of  conscience^  made  use  of  to  pull  down 
churches,  and  interrupt  all  exercise  of  religion,  to 
withdraw  all  duty  and  obedience  from  kings  and 
princes,  and  to  contemn  all  laws  and  government; 
when  armies  were  raised ,  battles  fought,  the  most 
execrable  murders  committed,  and  all  the  licence 
and  excess  that  fire  and  sword  could  commit,  were 
practised  for  religion-sake :  I  say,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  church  and  court  of  Rome  (to  whom  all 
these  people,  and  all  these  nations,  had  before  sub- 
mitted) was  so  much  transported,  as  to  throw  about 
all  their  wild-fire  promiscuously  amongst  them  all, 
and  to  use  all  the  reproaches  and  ill  words  against 
them  all,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  when 
they  had  been  worse  used  and  affronted,  without 
examining  the  difference  in  substance  and  circum* 
stance  that  was  in  the  proceedings  in  the  several 
climates ;  and  rather  satisfying  themselves  that  ihe 
submission  and  obedience  that  had  been  formerly 
paid  to  them  was  but  their  due,  than  enquiring 
how  it  came  to  be  so :  and  thus  very  pious  and 
learned  men,  who  lived  under  that  jurisdiction, 
thought  it  necei«ary  to  condemn  all  the  aciions 
which  were  done,  and  all  the  doctrines  which  were 
taught  by  some  or  all  of  them,  vi  ith  equal  biitemess 
and  animosity,  lliis  rage  was  encountered  wiUi 
the  like  passion  by  many  worthy  men  of  the  Refor- 
mution;  who  were  not  content  with  declining  die 
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Authority  tbat  the  other  had  usurped,  and  dbcover- 
ing  those -errors  which  the  other  countenanced  and 
.defended,  but  would  extend  their  errors  to  such  a 
magnitude,  as  if  it  defaced,  if  not  totally  covere^^ 
all  kind  of  truth,  and  remained  not  only  an  erro* 
neous  church,  but  no  church  in  which  men  could 
be  saved :  and  so,  as  men  who  find  themsdvetf  un- 
warily in  a  place  of  contention,  where  no  other 
weapons  are  used  but  stones  and  brickbats,  think 
they  are  not  safe  by  standing  in  a  grave  posture, 
except  they  defend  themselves  by  the  same  artiN 
lery  ;  so,  many  good  men,  who  by  calm  reasoning 
cbuld  well  have  justified  all  that  the]/,  had  done  or 
submitted  to,  when  they  found  themselves  assault- 
ed  with  the  same  reproaches  of  schismatic,  heretic^ 
and  apostate,  that  men  #ho  were  not  innocent  un- 
derwent, and  that' the  same  rules  of  excommunica- 
tion, interdiction,  and  deprivation,  issued  against 
the  one  and  the  other,  by  which  subjects  were  in- 
dted  to  openrebcMbn  against  their  lawful  sove« 
reign,  and  absolved  from  all  the  oaths  and  obliga- 
tions they  were  bound  l^  to  God  and  man,  which 
introduced  all  imaginable  confusion  in  church  and 
state,  except  those  firebrands  were  extinguished  in 
contempt,  andthrow«4^ack  into  the  enemy's  quar- 
ters ;  and  so  AaiCichnBt  and  idolater,  and  the  other 
most  opprobrious  terms  which  the  anger  and  ma- 
lice of  any  party  administered,  were  throwu  at  their 

VOL.  II,  H  , 
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headi  again,  and  audi  anna  applied  by  all  partiea 
to  repel  them,  as  were  aiqyptied  out  of  all  men's 
8tore»  as  if  the  came  were  the  same,  and  which 
were  not  provided  oat  of  their  own  magazines. 

Time,  obaenration,  and  experienooy  with  the 
etent  of  things,  quicUj  wrought  upon  the^  hearts 
of  al>  catholic  kings  and  pruices,  made  them  dis- 
cern that  these  animosities  were  not  warrantable 
towards  all  they  had  been  directed  against,  and 
that  therein  they  had  played  another  man's  game^ 
and  advanced  his  interest  and  not  their  own ;  they 
observed  reformation  in  the  church,  which  they 
all  longed  for,  and  had  long  importuned  might  be 
brought  to  pass  without  rebellion,  or  any  disorder 
in  the  state,  and  that  what  their  subjects  had  done 
against  them,  and  in  their  dominions,  had  no  war- 
rant from,  or  coherence  with,  what  had  been  so- 
lemnly transacted  in  England,  and  settled  and 
established  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom;  and  there- 
upon, th^  all  made  haste  to  venew  their  alliance 
with  the  crown  of  England,  as  independent  upon 
all  other  earthly  power,  and  which  ought  not  to  be 
cpntrouled  by  them:  and  Charles  the  Fiflh  himself^ 
who  provoked  and  compelled  that  weak  and  irre- 
solute pope,  Clement  the  Seventh,  to  issue  out  that 
excommunication  against  Henry  the  Eighth,  which 
all  good  catholics  lament  and  abhor,  as  a  rash,  un- 
just, and  unwarrantable  action,  had  no  sooner  for- 
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eed  him  to  commit  that  outriage  for  the  bepeiit  of 
hijs  own  private  and  politic  ajQbirs,  but  he  entered 
ioto  a  stricter  alliancis.  (md  league  with  that  very 
prince,  than  had  ever  before  been  between  them ; 
9nd  since  that  time  all  catholic  princes  live  with 
the  same  amity  and  commerce^  in  the  same  alliance* 
fi-iendsliipy  and  confederacy  toward  all  protestant 
kings,  and  princesi  and  states,  as  they  do  toward^ 
eadii  other ;  which  they  could  not  do,  if  they  be« 
Ueved  the  pqpe's  pofi^er  of  excommunication  to  be 
a  catholic  verity,  aiid  derived  to  him  by  a  particu« 
Jar  grant  frbm  Christ  himself:  they  all  know,  that 
all  those  choleric  words,  of  heretic,  i^hi«matic,  and 
i^ostate,  are  terms  of  art  which  need  no  definition, 
not  terms  of  religion,  i^hich  ought  t^  be  generally 
discussed  and  understood;  they  know  well  that 
the  pope's  bulls,  artiUery,  and  cannon,  WQuld  nei* 
ther  wound,  nor  hurt,  nor  terrify,  if  they  were  not 
stuffed  and  charged  with  those  kmds  of  ammunir 
tion :  France  knows,  that  none  of  their  most  ca- 
tholic kings  were  ever  excommunicated,  but  that 
they  were  also  declared  to  be  heretics,  schismatics, 
apd  apostates ;.  and  Spain  knows,  that  none  of  their 
kingfr  of  Arragon  or  Castile  were  ever  excommu* 
nicated,  but  here^,  schism,  and  apostacy,  was  laid 
to  their  chai^ge,  as  the  greatest  ingredient  into  their 
crimes,  how  ffcetii  enemies  soever  they  were  to 
either :  Germany  was  well  acquainted  with  that 
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try :  nay,  the  veiy  Inquisition^  that  «eveve]y  chas- 
tises the  Italians  upon  any  esctravagance  of  opi- 
nion, presmnes  not  to  question  an  Boj^hmany  or 
a  Dutchman,  though  he  should  say  that  the  pope 
is  Antichrist;  Rome  is  eqoallj^  their  country  to 
preserve  their  liberty,  and  to  ptesenre  them  from 
injury  and  affironts,  bs  London  or  the  Hague  iB  t 
no  more  talk  of  exoommonications  and  depriva- 
tions; and  thoi^  they  as  heartily  w&h  that  all 
the  doctrines  taught  by  Bellarmine,  Mariana,  and 
their  companions,  were  as  generally  believed  aa 
they  are  by  themselves,  yet  they  w^  not  aeefn  to 
own,  but  rather  to  disavow  them,  and  pmdelltly 
ehuse  to  conceal  those  fivewotlc^  and  to  shut  up 
dioae  mortar-pieces  and  gaumdoes  in  th^  dark  vaidfa 
and  cellars  of  the  castle  of  St  Aiigek)^  than  to  Inw 
ken  the  jealousy  of  princes,  by  eXfoamg  them  to 
their  view,  tiH  the  wdrid  shall  be  more  infatuateii 
than  it  is  at  present;  add  they  know  well,  tfaait 
all  .those  poisons  have  stiil  as  modi  iakce  which 
were  compounded  by  Pius,  and  Sixtus,  and  6re« 
gory  the  Thirteenth,  as  if  they  had  been  newly  re- 
newed and  prescribed  Iqr  Urban  and  .bmoeent,  and 
those  who  have  soocSeeded  thooi.    And  th^y  have 
gotten  very  moch  by  this  agreeable  temper;  and 
their  modem  humanity  hath  contributed  much  to 
the  not  enquiry  into,  and  the  censure  of  their  un« 
warrantable  divinity;  and  ifit  were  not  for  the  on- 
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natural  distanoB  that  court  keepB  from  all  protes- 
tant  kings  and  princes,  and  for  which  all  catholic 
princes  laugh  at  them,  by  not  sending  to,  or  re- 
ceiving from  them  ambassadors  and  public  minis- 
ters, which  the  law  of  nations  requires  as  necessary 
&r  traffic  and  commerce,  the  pope  and  all  protes- 
tant  princes,  Rome  and  GreTiev%  would  Ihre  in  so 
good  correspondence  and  charity  towards  each 
other,  tbait  they  would  confess  that  they  are  ail 
Christians,  and  be  content  that  our  Saviour  himself 
•should  judge  which  of  them  endeavours  best  to  ob- 
iserve  his  preoepts  and  follow  his  example. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  cmquiet  and  ungrateful 
-humour  and  temper  of  some  ^f  the  Roman  party, 
•veiy  much  to  the  displeogure  cf  ^U  peaceable  aad 
well-affected  catholics,  shoold  by  their  virulent  and 
seditions  writings  renew  again  that  bitter  and  re- 
proachful spirit,,  that  for  some  time  seemed  to  be* 
declined,  if  not  better  coVnposed ;  and  as  much  as 
in  them  lies,  sharpen  the  edge  and  awaken  the  ri- 
gour of.those  'kWs,  which  would  quickly  put  an 
end  to  their  insolence  and  sedition,  and  which  are 
charitably  laid  asleep,  to  try  if  they  will  make  them- 
sdves  worthy  or  capable  of  that  charity.  It  must 
be  the  pernicious  influence  of  their  evil  angel  tliat 
transports  men  who  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  pro- 
testant  prince  and  sitate,  have  the  benefit  of  all  laws 
which  can.be  applied  to  their  favour,  and  the  indul- 
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•gence  of  those  laws  which  are  purposely  made 
against  theni)  who  are  by  the  lenity  and  charity  of 
the  church  connived  at  from  paying  thdse  penalties 
which  might  be  exacted  from  them,  who  are  not 
called  in  question,  and  prosecuted  for  their  secret 
malice  and  combinations ;  and  yet>  in.  all  this  quiet 
and  tranquillity,  cannot  forbear  publicly  and  avow- 
edly to  traduce  and  reproach  this  church  and  state^ 
and  to  declare  that  all  who  live  and  die  in  the  com- 
munion thereof  are  incapable  of  salvation;  and 
therefore  refuse  to  pay  that  subjection  and  obe- 
dience to  either  which  the  laws  require,  and  pro- 
fess to  have  a  dependence  upon  a  foreign  prince 
and  power,  and  refuse  to  give  security,  or  to  de- 
clare that  foreign  power  cannot  apply  them  against 
the  happiness  and  peace  of  that  state ;  that  men 
who  have  no  other  title  or  pretence  to  come  into 

'  the  kingdom,  or  to  remain  there,  but  their  being 
sent  by  the  authority  of  him  who  hath  absolved  all 
subjects  from  their  obedience  to  the  crown,  and 
declared  all  the  oaths  by  which  they  are  obliged 
to  it  to  be  void ;  (for  all  those  bulls  are,  in  the 
judgment  of  that  church,  in  as  full  vigour  as  thej 
were  the  first  day  they ^ were  published:)  I  say, 
that  these  men  should  in  all  their  discourses,  and 

•in  print,  in  this  manner  renounce  and  defy  both 
church  and  state,  and  be  only  looked  upon  and 
considered  as,  conscientious  cathplics,  who  are  in- 
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evjtably  bound  by  tbe  principles  of  their  religion 
to  undergo  all  these  husards  and  dangers^  and  to. 
lay  down  their  lives  for  the  truth,  is  so  stupendous 
a  presumption  on  the  one  hand,  and  toleration  oft 
the  other,  that  neither  Christian  charity  hor  Chu8~. 
tian  policy  requires  or  permits;  and  for  which 
great  mischief  may  be  undergone  and  sustained  i 
and  no  doubt  this  mischief  is  very  much  impro* 
red,  in  that  these  men  meet  with  no  opposition, 
find  no  contradiction  but  upon  those  partieulwsy 
which  equally  concerns  all  who  comnuwicate  with 
the  church  of  Rome,^  and  are  vital  branchet^f  their 
religion.  Learned  men  look  upon  it  only  as  a  con* 
test  in  religion,  and  think  whatever  is  of  state  in  it 
should  be  considered  and  treated  bv  other  more 
competent  doctors ;  they  hope  to  withdraw  tbe  re* 
verence  of  the  people  from  the  pope,  by  finding 
out  arguments  that  he  is  Antichrist;  and  since 
the  charity  of  the  church  of  England  (which  can- 
not be  abolished  or  lessened  by  any  passion  of 
theirs)  hath  wrought  so  contrary  effects,  they  think 
it  just  to  pay  them  in  their  own  coin ;  and  so  they 
take  great  pains  to  make  it  believed,  that  the  very 
principles  of  their  religion,  their  opinion  of  purga-> 
tory,  of  transubstantiation,  of  images,  and  other 
particulars,  are  not  consistent  with  their  salvation ; 
that  the  worship  they  pay  to  images,  and  the  ado- 
ration wUch  diey  practise  in  the  Eucharisti  is  for<» 
h2 
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nud  iddatry,  ^gaiittt  wbich  Qod  hunself  hath  de- 
nounced and  executed  'so  many  terrible  judgments, 
and  wfaidi  excludes  them  from  any  hope  of  Hea- 
ven. 

It  may  foe,  sodie  leiarhed  men  of  the  present  age; 
i^nthe  provocation  they  have  received  from  their 
c^ifident  Mlversariesy  who  kt>iAd  persuade  the 
world,  that  all  the  opinioha  of  die  prdseiit  Roman 
diurcfa  are  the  same, 'and  no  other  than  have  been 
held  Irom  our  Sa'vionr's  time,  have  handled  and  en* 
laiged  jspon  those  particidars,  with  much  inore 
cleitrneBB  and  evidence,  thiin  hath  been  done  before ; 
and  beaten  them  from  some  fortresses,  which  here« 
tofore  they  d^ended  more  obstmat^y ;  so  that  in* 
faUibility  is  either  quite  deserted  by  them,  or  there 
is  a  diffidence  between  themselves  where  it  resides ; 
«ad  possibly  more  hath  (been  said  towards  the 
evincing  these  hnt-mentioned  particulars,  than 
they  will  be  able  to  answer :  yet,  I  say,  let  what  is 
urged  be  true  or  not  true,  it  is  ndt  the  method 
that  is  necessary,  to  reform  and  convert  those  a- 
gainst  whom  it  is  urged,  and  increases  the  preju- 
dice against  the  church  of  England,  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  enemies,  who  find  the  war  brought  into 
tiieir  qUartesB,  and  the  diurch  of  England  die  ag- 
gressor, as  if  it  would  drive  them  from  all  those 
doctrines  which  consdtute  their  religion :  whereas 
we  have  nothing  to  Bvy  against  the  Roman  catho* 
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He  subjects  of  the  king's  dominions^  bat  what  doth 
dktinguish  them  from  all  other  catholics,  who  may 
be  innocent,  and  possibly  in  the  right,  when  th^ 
oUier  are  criminal,  and  apparently  in  the  wrong. 
Why  should  we  contribute  to  their  strength,  by 
making  the  case  conformable  to  that  of  all  other 
caitholics  ?  and  that  ought  to  convince  and  conveit 
those  in  England,  which  hath  no  force  with  the 
French  or  the  Spaniard.  I  know  not  how  it  corned 
to  pass,  but  a  man  who  would  in  his  discourse  se- 
riously mention  the  policy  of  religion,  and  religion 
of  state,  must  be  very  wary  in  his  expressions,  to 
escape  the  censure  of  being  without  religion;  nor  . 
can  there  be  a  more  opprobrious  thing  to  Christ 
tilmity»  than  the  customary  profession  of  many 
young  and  loose  men,  that  they  are  and  will  be  of 
the  king's  religion,  when  in  truth  they  have  no 
other  notion  of  religion  than  by  going  to  church  at 
the  hours  and  times  appointed ;  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  such  Christians  are  easily  induced  to  quit  that 
church  they  were  going  to,  for  another  in  which 
they  may  find  more  company :  yet  this  distinction 
being  well  understood  (as  it  isw^orthy  to  be)  would 
be  the  best  expedient  to  reconcile  many  great  con- 
troversies, since,  as  hath  been  said  before,  there  be 
very  fbw  Christian  churches  in  the  world,  which, 
in  the  exercise  of  religion  and  the  Worship  of  God, 
do  not  govern  themselves  by  some  rules,  and  prac- 
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tise  many  things,  which  have  no  other  foundatiim 
than  the  constitution  and  prescription  of  the  go- 
vernment under  which  they  live,  and  in  the  deter- 
minatbn  whereof  they  acquiesce  with  innocence 
and  tranquillity;  If  I  mideavoured  to  convert  a 
French  catholic,  who  understood  as  much  of  his 
religion  as  most  of  them  do,  and  would  hear  me 
with  more  patience  and  attention  than  any  of  them 
are  naturally  inclined  to,  and  would  Jbegin  with 
that  which  ts  the  monstrous  corruption. in  religiQu, 
and  the  cause  of  most  of  the  rest,  and  hath  the 
least  f4j^.undation  in  religion,  the  power  of  the  pope^ 
and  should  make  it  manifest  that  he  hath  no  autho- 
rity derived  to  him  in  scripture*  nor  submission  pai4 
to  him  by  antiquity ;  when  his  usurpation  b^un, 
and  how  it  was  improved  by  the  foulest  acts  and 
arts  that  have  ever  been  invented;  and  therefore 
how  dishonourable  it  is  for  France,  and  jbsecure 
for  himself,  to  be  imposed  upon  in  matters  of  faqt 
by  his  dictates ;  he  answers  me  very  roundly,  that 
France  neither  submits  to,  or  considers  his  dictates, 
otherwise  than  as  they  are  agreeable  to  their  own 
sentiments,  and  he  makea  it  evident  to  me  by  the 
arrests  of  state,  and  the  determinations  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  king's  supre- 
macy, above  any  power  or  jurisdiction  of  his ;  that 
for  himself  he  pays.no  other  reverence  or  submisr 
sion  to, the  pope,  than  he  is  enjoined  to  do  by  the 
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laws  of  his  couiitry«  the  reason  whereof  it  becomes 
not  |iim  to  dispute ;  and  that  if  his  king  will  cooil- 
mand  k,  he,  And  all  other  good  catholics  of  France, 
will  inarch  with  an  army  to  the  sacking  jof  Rome, 
and  be  as  ready  to  besiege  him  in  his  castle  of  St 
Angelo»  as  ever  the  catholic  Duke  of  Bourbon 
performed  that  enterprise;  and  you  may  belieTe 
him,  nor  can  I  press,  him  farther  upon  that  parti* 
cular. 

.    If  I  proceed  wtdi  him  t6  the  matter  of  purgatory, 
and  convince  him  that  it  hath  no  ground  in  scrip* 
.  ture,  and  may  to  I^avned  and  inquisitive  men  appear 
to  be  contrary  to  scripture;  tliat  it*  is  in  opimon 
.  unreasonable,  and  though  it  hath  some  countenance 
ia  antiquity,  yet  when  it  had  most,  the  contrary 
was  entertained,  and  supported  1^  as  learned  men ; 
the  wisdom  df  the.  church  leaving  men  the  liberty  oif 
thinking,  as  was  most  agreeable  to  their  own  judg^ 
mentd ;  but  that  it  is  a  most  insupportable  tyran- 
ny in  the  church  of  Rome,  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, to  exclude  me  from  that  communion,  if  I  can- 
not believe  it  to  be  what  that  hath  determined, 
and  declare  that  I  am  damned  if  I  do  not  believe 
it;'  and  then  the  ways  prescribed  to  get  firom 
tb^nce  are  such  as  appear  ridiculous  tetany  sober 
enqmrer:  to  all  which  he  answers  me  frankly, 
that  he  never  told  his  confessor  what  his  opinion  is 
of  purgatory,  nor  dfd  his  confessor  ever  ask  him 


wh$t  he  thought  df  it,  atid  if  he  should^  he  n  net 
boand  to  answer  him ;  he  i»  iMt  furnished  with 
reason  enough  to  speak  agflnttk  it»  and  that  serves 
his  turn;  and  he  is  the -less  h^isltive  what  Ih 
tnil^  ft  is,  because  they  who  ^re  niosi  i%ain#t 
it  do  not  detfermiae  where  th6  sdiul  h,  eit  least  the 
Ml  state  of  ils  happtness  or  unhdppibess,  from  thfe 
thife  of  its  separation  from  the  body  to  the  diiy  of 
judgment;  and  he  hath  heard,  that  for  many  bun* 
dred  years  afterour  Savldur's  tidfte,  it  was  general- 
ly believed  that  the  soul  wtoshut  up  in  soide  a^ 
-cret  place  of  test  and  acquiescence^  there  t^  re- 
main  till  the  last  day;  and  thef efore/since  ihedoo- 
ton  differ  so  much  in  opinion  of  the  place,  he  thkte 
fitrather  to  cdnibrm  (without fyi^venqaky)  to 
the  judgneiJl  of  the  church  and  slate  under  whidi 
Jie  lives,  ^than  to  perplex  himself  imth  the  sevenfl 
dilutes  about  it^  and  of  which  he  doth  not  think 
himself  a  competent  judge.  In'the  meoa  time  hfs 
k  well  assailed,  that  if  he  takes  that  care  Of  hi^ 
flonl  Uiathe  ought  to  do  whilst  it  is  in  diis  wori4 
Ood  Aiflftighty  will  provide  for  it  ^fficientty  ih  tiie 
nexty.  aild  to  him  he  will  leave  iu 

I  jpttmiise  niyself  more  advantage  against  him  ha 
ih^  next  argument;  iand  tell  him  first  of  liie  im<- 
pertiaetiigr  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  •  who  can 
neither  hear  him,  nor  do  him  any  good;  aivd  that 
if  they  could,  it  is  so  much  laboi»r  lost,  because  he 
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might  more  warr^tbbly  apply  HMMf  to  ottrJSa- 
viour  hiihselfy  who  expects  if,  ioid  Who,  nobody 
doufytSy  can shtlsfy fill hiis re^est^  and deBires.  liefl 
him  df  the  i^tupidity  of  wOi^hipping^siDd  f^rin|^  a 
bdlfafdy  or  a1»totie,  upon  which  there  is  eiigniV"^b  the 
imaginary  image  or  portraiture  of  oiirblessedVirglir, 
or  some  other  saint  as  senseless  as  thebotu^d  dr 
Stone  itself,  which isho less  tliiin a breachof  the se* 
cond  commandment,  lEihd  direct  idolatry :  that  in  this 
iridst  vital  part  of  Christian  rdigion,  the  iaacrameiit 
of  the  Lord^s  Sapper,  which  he  hilth  commiafided 
Us  to  celebrate  In  remembrance  of  him,  and  as  the 
greatdst  earnest  he  hath  left  Us  of  our  salvation  by 
his'deiath  and  passion,  the  churdh  of  which  he  is  a 
member  ddrauds  hihi,  and  denies  to  administer  to 
Um  more  than  half  of  what  Christ  him^lf  iristitu 
f^d;  and  enjoins  him  to  believe  that  a  piece  of 
bread  or  wafer  is  the  real  flesh  and  blood  of  ouf 
Stiviour  himself,  and  therefore  to  pia,y  adoration  to 
him  accorditigly;  which  is  impossibie  for  him  to 
believe,  since  his  sense  controuls  and  contradicts 
that  imagination ;  and  his  eyes  and  his  taste  :coii* 
vitices  hiin  in  the  insftant  thttt  he  receiVedit,  that 
ibere  is  neither  flesh  nor  blood  in  it,  but  that  it 
remains  still  bread  as  before^  and  though  our  re* 
figion  obliges  us  to  believe  many  particulars  which 
exceed  our  sense  and  our  reason,  yet  it  obliges  us 
not  to  believe  any  tUj^  as  an  article  of  our  faitfa^ 
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that  oar  setae  can  contradict ;  nor  did  our  Saviour 
ever  work  any  miracle  which  he  did  not  submit  to 
the  examination  of  the  sense ;  when  he  turned  the 
water  into  wine,  he  submitted  it  to  the  taste  of  the  ^ 
company,  and  if  the  guest  had  not  given  it  the  t^^ 
timony  of  being  the  best  wine,  better  than  the  €os* 
met,  he  did  not  expect  that  it  should  be  believed 
to  be  wine,  because  he  bid  it  to  be  poured  out; 
when  he  multipHed  the  loaves  and  the  fishes,  if  so 
many  thousand  hungry  people  had  not  eaten  and 
been  satisfied,  and  with  their  eyes  seen  more  bas« 
kets  full  left,  than  all  that  had  been  brought  before 
them  contained,  he  would  never  have  expected 
that  they  should  have  believed  the  miracle ;  the 
dead  whom  he  raised,  be  did  not  by  some  easy  mo- 
tion remove  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  but 
exposed  them  to  the  examination  and  conversation 
of  the  company,  tbey  saw  the  sama  persons  walk, 
and  heard  them  i^ak,  whom  they  had  seen  dead 
and  buried:  that  these  things  were  done,  they 
saw ;  how  they  came  to  be  done,  they  could  not 
comprehend,  and  therefore  concluded  that  they 
were  done  by  divine  power :  he  made  the  sense 
judge  of  the  religion  he  meant  to  establidi,  and 
his  very,  passion  and  resurrection  the  subject  and 
the^object  of  men's  senses;  and  his  disciple^  made  it 
the  6hief  argument  to  procure  their  doctrine  to  be 
beUevedy  bo(»use  what  they  preached  was  matter 
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of  fact,  and  contained  nothing  but  what  themselves 
and  a  multitude  of  other  witnesses  had  seen  with 
their  eyes,  and  heard  with  their  earfr :  and  there^ 
fore»  tn  require  any  man  to  say  he  believes  a  thing 
to  be  any  thing  but  what  it  appears  to  his  sense  to 
be,  but  what  his  eyes  see  it  ta  be,  when  it  is  a 
bodily  object,  or  cannot  say  that  it  is  not>  is  not 
consistent  with  truth ;  and  to  adore  that  for  the  very 
person  of  our  Saviour,  which  (besides  all  the  other 
gross  GontradictioQS  which  nature  and  reason  sugr 
gests)  my  eyes  see  and  plainly  discern  to  be  an  in* 
animate  creature,  is  so  inconsistent  with  religipOf 
that  it  seems  to  contain '  the  greatest  mariks  and 
ev£n  the  essenceof  the mpst  gross  idolatry ;  and 
therefore,  though  there  should  be  no  other  reason 
for  it,  than  those  impieties  of  worshipping  images^ 
and  adors^ion  of  the  Eucharist,  it  cannot  be  safe  to 
remain  in  the  communication  of  that  church,  where 
both  these  doctrines  are  taught,  and  required  to 
be  believed. 

To  all  these  particulars,  he  answers  me  with 
]e«8  passion  than  I  have  provoked  him  with ;  that* 
he  confesses  that  I  have  spoken  like  a  man  who 
believes  himself,  and  who  hath  received  other  tio^- 
tiobs  of  religion  than  he  hath  been  acquainted 
with ;  but  that  nothing  I  have  said^  hath  convinced 
him,  but  that  he  may  safely  remain  iq  that  church 
in  which  he  hath  been  bred,  and  subject  to  that 
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uatbority  under  whiA  be  hath  been  bcnrn.  lie 
doth  assure  me,  thai  he  neter  vorsh^ed  or  pray- 
ed unto  en  jT  piece  of  wood  or  stone  in  his  life,  nor 
was  ever  advised  so  to  do»  nor  doth  betiere  that 
any  paint  or  {kntraitnre  with  which  they  are  adom;- 
ed  can  make  tiiem  more  sensible  than  ih^  were 
before :  that  the  church  and  the  state,  of  whkik 
be  Is,  recommends  sodi  representations  to  him,  as 
good  occasbns  and  oj^rtunhies  to  recollect  hito- 
-sdf ;  and  to  pay  some  devotiob  to  those  saints  and 
holy  persons,  that  they  may  be  propitioiis  to  him, 
who  are  in  that  manner  represented ;  and  there- 
fore, that  he  sometimes  kneels  before  them,  fixing 
the  eyes  of  his  mhid  with  more  reverence  upon 
the  singular  virtue  and  merit  of  those  excellent 
persons,  than  those  of  his  body  upon  tiife  represeih- 
tation.  Whether  those  blessed  spirits  can  ^e  his 
devotions,  or  contribute  towards  the  granting  hfe 
requests,  he  enquires  ndt ;  nor  bs  he  &  not  secure 
they  do,  so  he  cannot  be  sure  they  cttinot;  and 
be  doA  not  heaor  that  those  chulrchiBS  ^hich  have 
excluded  saints  and  angels  from  any  part  o£  their 
devotions,  have  assigned  them  any  othi^  offices  or 
employment;  and  therefore  he  is  not  wflHng  to 
thtiik  them  absoldtely  idle  and  useless.  For  his 
beibg  sufiered  to  reoeive  the  sacraobent  btit  in  one 
kihd,  he  will  not  undertake  to  answer  my  avgu- 
ment,  because  he  hath  heard  many  leftmed  catho- 
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Iic8  wish,  that  it  were  universally  administered  in 
both  kinds ;  but  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  believe, 
that  his  churchy  which  is  under  the  government  and 
protection  of  the  most  Christian  king,  and  the  cler- 
gy whereof  consists  of  so  manjr  bishops -and  others 
of  the  most  profound  learning,  and  confessed  piety 
and  virtue,  would  conspire  together  to  defraud  the 
members  of  it  of  half  their  hopes  of  salvation,  if 
they  did  not  know  that  the  ht^lf  thitt  is  assigned  to 
them  did  cdntilib  as  much,  and  a&  well  secure  them« 
as  the  whole  that  #as  instituted  by  our  Saviour; 
and  he  c&n  tess  brieve  that  his  and  so  many  other 
Christian  churches^  tbat  are  of  the  same  comihu^ 
oion,  would  introduce  or  permit  the  ekercise  of 
any  postured  in  their  devdifon,  that  may  M  under 
the.  least  probabte  if^i^^di  df  idblatry ;  which  n6 
private  Ipartici&r  GhHstkm,  tnUch  less  a  Cfaristiaii 
church,  can  be  guilty  df*  That  fdr  the  matter  of 
the  sacrament^  he  halii  lieard  tb^t  it  is  admihistered 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  words,  by  ihe 
authority  of  that  church  of  which  I  am,  as  it  is  in 
theirs ;  and  that  for  his  part«  he  approached  to  tlie 
sdeitttairy  of  it  with  that  reverence,  and  using  those 
postures  as*  are  prescribied  to  him  by  his  church, 
and  he  is  sure  withoi&t  the  least  thought  or  idola- 
trous imaghmtion  in  his  heart ;  and  if  less  than  is 
his  due  is  administered  to  him  in  that  high  mystery, 
it  is  iiot  his  fault ;  and  he  is  very  confident,  that  if 
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he  receives  Ibat  which  is  allowed  him,  with  that 
peniteoqei  devotioo,  aad  resolution  he  ought  to  do, 
it  will  be  as  beueficial  to  him  .as  the  whole  would 
be;  aod  without  that  both. would  increase  his 
damnation.  He  says,  he  is^so  far  from  trusting 
his  own  eyes  or  taste  in  the* inquisition  when  he 
receives  it,  that  his  eyes  are  always  shut ;  and  what 
he  takes  he  swallows,  thai  no  scruple  may  arise  in 
him  that  it  is  any  thing  but  that  it  is  given  him 
for :  and  that  the  objections  I  have  offered  against 
what  sp  many  learned  and  godly  men  believe, 
make  the  less  impression  on  him,  because  those 
churches  which  rej^t  i^  and  agree  together  upo9 
what  it  is  not,  are  again  as  much  divided  upon  what 
it  is;  and  tlutt  the  church  of  Eoglimd  itsctf,  which 
hath  most  endc^aioured  to  keep  up  the  integrity  of 
the  first  institution,  «eems  to  think  that  there  ia 
more  in  the  Euc^rist  after  consecration  than  was 
before,  or  than  mere  bread  and  wine,  and  yet  doth 
not  express  how  the  senses  shall  discern  that  dif- 
ference and  alteration ;  and  other  churchesso  much 
undervalue  the  use  both  of  that  and  the  sacrament 
of  bfqptism,  and  have  so  little  reverence  for  them, 
or  opinion  of  the  validity  and  benefit  of  then,  that 
they  neither  suffer  the  one  or  the  other  ta  W  car- 
ried^ to  those  who  cannot  fetch  them ;  audi  the 
^hild  that  is  ready  to  expire  ^[lall  not  be  baptisM 
if  he  be  not  carried  to. church,  and  the  infirmest 
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man  who  hath  not  strength  to  go  out  of  his  bed, 
shall  die  without  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, how  much  soever  he  desires  it,  because  he  is 
not  strong  enough  to  go  to  the  place  where  it  is 
usually  celebrated.  And  thereupon  he  asks  me, 
whether  I  do  not  think  that^  matters  of  this  high 
im^rtamce  he  were  not  better  conform  himself  to 
the  example  and  precepts  ^f  those  whom  he  ought 
to  obey  and  imitate,  than  upon  plausible  arguments! 
which  he  cannot  answer,  change  his  religion,  upon 
the  autliority  of  achurch  to  which  he  owes  no  subjec- 
tion or  obedience?  nay,  he  requires  mis  to  deal  free- 
ly with  him,  whether  I  would  adtise  him,  admitting 
that  he  was  so  far  converted  by  my  arguments,  as 
to  believe  that  purgatory  is  but  avain  imagination ; 
and  that  pictures  and  images  ought  lo  be  removed, 
&r  the  scandd  they  may  give  to  many,  and  the  no 
benefit  that  can  accrue  from  thefli;  that  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds  ought  to  be  administered  to 
him  and  to  all  the  people ;  and  that  the  element* 
of  bread  remains  still  after  the  consecration ;  whe- 
ther, I  say,  I  would  advise  him  rather,  upon  all' 
this,  to  renounce  the  communion  of  that  church  in 
which  he  hath  been  bred,  and  his  subjection  to' 
those  laws  lind  that  magistracy  under  which  he 
hath  been  bom ;  which  must  naturally  be  attended' 
widi  the  withdrawing  that  protection  from  him^ 
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and  exposing  him  to  the  censure  of  those  laws ;  or 
rather  to  suspend  any  such  resolution,  and  to  live 
quietly  and  honestly  under  the  same  goreramenty 
perfoimiog  all  those  actions  of  a  pious  U&  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  doctjrine  of  that  church,  bdA 
most  a«:ceptaUe  to  God  Almighty,  untE  it  shall 
please  him  so  far  to  enlighten  that  church  and 
state,  that  all  those  particulars  may  be  reformed 
or  abolished  f  I  know  not  what  another  man  more 
enlightened  might  r^ly  to  such  a  p^r»mj  and  in 
such  a  case,  but  I  confess  for  myself  purely  for 
want  of  those  arguments  yfhUAk  arise  from  the  re- 
ligion of  state,  (fi>r  education  and  laws  constitute 
religion  of  state)  andare  in  conscience  coaviocing, 
I  know  not  what  to  reply;  nor  should  dare  advise 
him,  for  his  soul's  healthy  to  leave  that  as  a  church 
where  he  cannot  be  saved,  or  to  expobe  his  life,  fa* 
mily,  and  fortun%  to  certain  ruin  and  destru<^on, 
upon  no  better  arguments  than  those  winch  I  could 
offer  to  him. 

If  it  hfi  then  no  easy  thing  to  convert  a  man,  and 
to  persuade  him  to  diange  his  religion,  in  which 
he  is  supported  and  fortified  by  the  practice  and 
laws  of  his  country;  not  but  that  they  may  be  er- 
ronepus,  but  are  not  naturally  made  appear  to 
liim  to  be  so;  nor  if  they  did,  is  be  qualified  to 
rererse  or  alter  them ;  what  then  must  the  great- 
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est  princes  o£  Europe  think,  the  emperor,  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spaiq,  of  Poland,  and  many 
of  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  all  of  Italy,  when 
they  find  themselves  charged  with  living  in  a  com- 
munion in  which  Antichrist  resides  and  governs; 
that  in  the  very  exercise  of  their  religion,  which 
80  maay  hundred  years  has  been  practised  and  es- 
tablished amongst  them,  and  in  which  so  many 
persons  illustrious  for  their  learning  and  piety  have 
lived  and  died  with  great  glory,^^  they  are  gross 
idolaters,  against  whom  ^  the  judgments  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  are  pronounced  f  would 
they  not  reasonably  thinjc  tbat  they  may  lawfully, 
join  together  to  root  out  a  church  or  a  nation,  that 
shall  take  upon  it  the  presumption  to  make  any 
such  declaration  ?  and  if  it  do  not  beco^^  a  nation* 
al  church  to'do  it,  (God  be  thanked  the  church  of 
England  gives  not  eny  countenaiice  to  such  pre- 
sumption) methioks  particular  men  should  not  take 
upon  them  to  determine  such  high  mysteries, 
which  God  himself  hath  not  revealed.  If  n^en  will 
think  it  necessary  to  discover  and  find  out  who  is 
Antichrist,  let  them  enquire  by  St  John's  defini- 
tion of  him,  **  He  is  Antichri^  that  denietb  the 
Father  and  the  Son,"  I  John  ii.  23  j  and  that  apos- 
tle will  tell  him  '*  there  are  many  Antichrists.** 
Let  them  be  directed  by  plain  and  evident  places 
of  scripture,  and  b^  the  dear  description  of  the 
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spirit  of  God,  before  they  undertake  to  fasten  diat 
burning  brand  to  any  particidar  person ;  who,  if 
they  say  true,  must  undergo  those  endless  torments, 
the  thought  whereof  make*  all  good  men  tremble. 
They  who  will  presume  to  make  a  key  to  God's 
own  cypher,  mayaa  reasonably  make  any  lord  or 
lady  whom  they  do  not  love  to  be  Antichrist,  as 
they  who,  out  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  and  the  Re* 
relation,  havediscoTered  thepope  to  be  him,  when 
neidier  of  those  prc^hets  themsdves  knew  who  he 
was,  or  who  he  was  to  be ;  and  it  is  some  judgment 
upon  those  inquisitive  persons,  that  .many  of  them 
being  men  of  great  parts,  and  clear  ratiocination 
in  all  other  arguments,  they  no  sooner  enter  and 
exercise  themselves  in  this,  than  they  immediately 
become  perplexed  and  obscure  to  that  degree, 
that  their  nearest  friends  do  not  understand  them* 
*  For  idolatry,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  men 
would  first  well  weigh  the  severe  and  (exterminating 
judgments  that  are  denounced  against  ^it  by  God 
himself,  before  ihey  take  so  much  pains,  by  subtle 
md  even  unnatural  inferences,  to  draw  as  many  as 
Aey  can  within  the  reach  cf  those  penalties ;  like 
wieked  informers,  who  are  first  solicitous  to  stretoh 
the  law,  that  it  may  extend  to  the  persons,  and 
then  to  make  the  -persons  guilty  of  crimes,  that 
may  be  drawn  within  the  compass  of  the  iaw. 
Many  learned  men  have  laboiyid  lo  penuade  us, 
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thai  iddbttry  was  the  crying  sitt  before  the  floods 
andwhidi  drew  down. God^s  judg^enl. upon  the 
whole*  world;  and  tndy,  since  the. very  law  of  na- 
ivam  disposes  ^aen  to  4Bome  i«Iigioh»  it  is  no  wonder 
that  after  it  was  corrupted,  and  man  widiout  any 
dear  notions  who  his  creator  waS)  it.di^osed  him 
in  a  short  time  to  a-thouaand  imaginations  of  wor«> 
shipt  whidi  dishonoured)  oflbncfepl^  and!  incensed^ 
God  Almighty.  But  siwe  we  are,  that  after,  he. 
had^ex^cuted  that  judgment  open  manldnd^  Jie>de« 
daired  8#  great  a  jealousy  of  ihissin^  and  took  so 
gceat  pains  te^  describe^  it  to^  the  life^.  that  none 
should' be  able  to  run  inte>  itwithout  ibalice  and 
ddiberatiouy  and  ibsn  he  pixNuounced  hifr  judg- 
ments* agaimit  and  upon  it;  judgineots of  another; 
natiive  thantbo'  prescribed  against,  any  odier.  sins^ 
i^>  executions  of  wbicb  judgments  were^  common- 
ly reserved' for.  some  tribunal,  to  some  prodess  of 
justkte>>  but  this  upon  idolatry  was.  committed  ta 
every  private^ person:  ^*  If  Uiy^broflier,^  the  son  of 
dry  mother^  or  diy  son,  ov  thy  dav^htery  or  the 
wif&.of  thy  bosons  or  thy  fnoui,  enticoitbceisecret« 
]jf  let  us  go  and  serve  otiiev  gods^'^o^theuieh^ 
not  constiit  unto  hint,  nor  hpeaekn  untOfhim^^e* 
but  thou' Shalt  surely  kill  him,"  Deutw^xiiL  6»  We 
^ould>b9  very' wary  in  dedariiag  multitudes  to  bo 
guU^  of  acrinii;  tbattoamaiqr  would  be  apt  to 
thiiok  that  they  hiilean^  arbitrary  power  to  punish^ 

TOI»  II.  I 
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Our  Saviour  after  his  coming  retained  no  jealousy 
of  that  sin,  nor  prescribed  any  cautions  against  it; 
he  knew  well,  that  the  enemies  to  Christianily 
would  continue  still  idolaters,  but  that  the  antidote 
of  Christianity  would  in  an  instant  expel  that  poi- 
son ;  that  to  be  a  Christian  and  an  idolater  is  a  con- 
tradiction that  cannot  subsbt  in  one  subject  We 
may  lawfully  and  pioudy  believe,  that  no  true  Chris- 
tian, much  less  any  Christian  church  or  state,  ever 
was  or  ever  can  be  idolatrous :  idolatry  is  rarely  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  metaphorically  to  make 
some  other  sin  the  more  odious :  **  Thou  that  abhor- 
rest  idols  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege  ?'*  Now  thou 
hast  submitted  thyself  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  so 
put  it  out  of  thy  power  to  worship  idols,  dost  thou 
invent  a  new  idolatry,  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege  i 
Covetousness  is  idolatry  in  that  sense.  Indeed, 
Christians  may  be,  and  are  too  great  and  manifest 
idolaters,  wlien  they  make  any  beloved  sin  their 
idol,  and  sacrifice  all  their  hopes  of  heaven  to  it : 
but  that  worship  and  those  sacrifices  are  as  secret 
as  the  thoughts  of  their  helfft,  no  pomp  and  exalta- 
tion in  those  idolatries.  When  so  much  of  the  body 
of  the  law  was  provided  against  idolatry,  when  it 
was  so  severely  looked  after  as  that  wickedneas 
that  must  involve  the  nation  in  the  insupportable 
displeasure  and  anger  of  God,  so  that  no  man  was 
to  shew  mercy  to  any  of  them,  every  circumstance 
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that  ai^roached  towards  k^  6vecy  action  that 
contributed  towards  it,  was  not  called  or  looked 
upon  as  idolatry :  **  Ye  shall  destroy  their  altars, 
break  down  their  images,  and  cut  down  their 
groves/'  Exod.  xxxiv.  was  one  of  the  first  injunc- 
tions and  articles  of  war  against  the  idolatrous  na- 
tions. **  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the  places 
wherein  the  nations  which  you  shall  possess  served 
their  gods,  upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  the 
hills,  and  under  every  green  tree,**  Deut.  xii.  And 
yet  Solomon,  even  when  he  ^^  loved  the  Lord,  and 
walked  in  the  statutes  of  David  his  fiither,  sacrificed 
and  burned  incense  in  high  places,"  1  Kings  iii. 
and  good  Jehoshaphat,  who  **  walked  in  the  ways 
of  Asa  his  father,  and  departed  not  from  it,  doing 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  how- 
beit  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away :"  he 
complied  too  much  with  the  weakness  and  foUy  of 
the  people,  yet  neither  he  nor  they  were  idolaters. 
To  call  every  erroneous  orunwarranti^ble  ceremony, 
or  circumstance  or  posture  in  the  worship  and  ser- 
vice of  God,  upon  the  pretence  of  some  similitude 
'  or  coherence  it  hath  with  some,  devotion  of  the 
heathen,  direct  idolatry,  looks  as  if  we  had  a  mind 
they  should  be  such,  that  we  might  have  more  rea- 
son or  excuse  to  speak  worse  of  them ;  and  what 
they  do  may  be  bad  enough,  and  in  some  respects 
may  prove  as  penal,  but  I  hope  idolatry  it  is  not. 
No  man  ever  became  an  idolater,  who  did  not  for- 
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get  and  deny  and  forsake  the  true  God;  nor  is  it 
intelligible  that  the  same  man  can  in  the  morning 
be  an  idolater  at  mass,  when  he  acknowliedges  the 
passion  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  and  a  good 
Chrii^ian  all  the  dqr  after:  ^md  even  in  the  most 
jealous  time,  when  that  transgression  raged' most 
fhriouslyi  '*  ye  shall  have  one  law  for  him  that 
sinneth  throu^  ignotimce,  both  that  is  bom 
amongst  the chOdren  of  Isinel,  andfor tiie  stran* 
ger ;  but  the  souLthat  doth.aught  presumptuously^ 
leproacheth  the  Lord»  and  shall  be  cutoff/'  Numb«. 
XY.  we  shally  I  presume,  find  many  of  those  congre- 
gations  without  any  of  these  presumptuous  offen* 
ders. 

I  am  not  to  be  thought  to  approve  any  of  diese 
particulars,  which  the  church  of  Bngland  dislikes, 
more  than  I  should  be  thought  to  Jike  any  other 
superstition  practised,  because  I  will  not  call  it  for* 
nication  or  adultery.  We  ought  not.  to  pve  ill 
things  worse  names  than  they  deserve,  than  is 
agreeable  to  them,  much  less  endeavour  to  make 
men,  who  are  in  the  wrong,  to  appear  worse  than 
they  are ;  nor  to  torture  their  words  and  expres* 
sions,  nor  their  actions  themselves,  till  we  draw 
consequences  and  conclusions  fir<nn  them,  which 
they  did  not  intend  nor  will  avow,  to  signify  what 
is  laid  to  their  charge.  Where  is  that  charity,  that 
thinks  the  best  of  every  thingi  that  doth  not  be- 
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have  iUeV  iinaeemlyi  is  liot  ^6sSiy  piavpked  i  We 
cannot  be  too  strict  in  the  disqiUBilioQ  of  4ihe  opi- 
nions and  actions  of  dur  own  livds ;  and  it  vaky  the, 
we  cannot  more  prudentlyexiiaiine  the  troth  of  oiir 
opihions,  than  by  the  inflaeaoe  they,  may  have 
upon  our  actions*    The  laws  cannot  be  too  cir- 
cumspect in  pceventing  tbecommunioatiionofalew 
and  dangerous' dpiriions  In.  religion,  nor  loo  severe 
in  punishing  those  irsegullnrilSds  of  U^  whidb'dis- 
'honour  and  undermine  theexerdaeofaB  rdigion; 
but  we  have,  no  obligatim  nor  quafification  to  pro- 
nounce, either  upon  the  most  exorbhant  Opinions  or 
the  worst  actions,  the  pumshment  and  ju4^ent«of 
damnation,  where  our  Saviour  hnself  Siath  ieM>t  de« 
naunced  it ;  nor  do  we  wisely,  in^ndeavoilring  to 
ttuike  the  way  to heaveamoie  difikult'than'hejiath 
mude  it ;.  and  when  he  htth  contained  dl  necessctoy 
4>pinion8  within  so  little  ifoqm,  to  add  so  nmn^  more 
to  them,  underthesame^penalty,  as  disorddrour  un- 
derstandings with  perplexities,  and,  confound  our 
reason  with  contradiottons.    The  difficulty  of  the 
way  to  heaven,  and  the  straightness  and  narrowness 
of  it,  doth  not  proceed  from  what  we  think,  but 
what  we  do ;  from  our  not  subduing  those  aflfections, 
and  not  extinguishmg  those  passions  and  appetites^ 
which  always  hurry  us  out  of  the  way  thither,  and 
distract  us  if  we  are  in  the  way.  If  it  were  not  too 
serious  a  matter  to  be  merry  in,  it  might  seem  very 
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ridiculouBy  to  see  with  what  civility  and  indulgence 
those  men  treat  fornicators,  adulterers,  drunkards, 
« murderers,  and  the  like,  as  if  they  might  go  on  and 
hope  well,  against  whom  God  himself  hath  pronoun* 
ced  the  most  absolute  exclusion  from  salvation; 
who  make  no  scruple  positively  to  determine,  that 
whosoever  denies  purgatory,  transubstantiation,  or 
the  pope's  supremacy,  (of  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  God  hath  never  so  muph  as  thought 
because  he  hath  never  spoken  of  either)  cannot 
escape  eternal  damnation.  This  ill  temper  of 
mind  and  understanding  proceeds  from  no  cause 
so  much,  as  from  the  want  of  knowledge  or  of  con- 
sideration, howmuchof  the  religion  in  all  national 
churches  is  of  the  religion  of  state,  nor  hath  any 
other  foundation  than  in  reason  of  state ;  nor  is  it 
the  less  obligatory  for  that :  all  liturgies,  which 
have  ever  been  instituted  for  the  service  and  wor- 
ship of  God,  are  purely  forms  of  state  ;  if  it  were 
otherwise,  they  would  be  still  the  same  throughout 
the  church  of  Christ ;  whereas  there  have  been 
great  alterations  almost  every  century,  and  some- 
times oftner:  all  jurisdictions  and  precedencies 
.  are  of  the  grants  and  authority  of  princes,  and  con- 
sequently matters  of  state :  the  taking  the  cup 
from  the  laity  in  the  sacrament  is  purely  religion 
of  state,  for  it  was  instituted  in  both  kinds :  all  ce- 
remonies, festivals,  fasts,  and  Lent  itself,  (all  which 
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nake  up  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  religion)  are  so 
many  constitutions  of  state.    And  it  is  altogether 
as  reasonable  to  imi^ine,  that  the  peace,  prosperify, 
and  happmess  of  all  the  kingdoms,  states,  and  na- 
tions in  the  world  would  be  improved  and  advan- 
ced, if  they  were  under  the  sole  government  of 
one  king  or  emperor,  as  that  it  is  requisite  for  all 
churches  to  be  under  the  power  and  direction  of 
one  bishop ;  and  a  bishop  so  seated,  that  his  resi- 
dence is  but  in  one  comer  of  the  earth*    St  Peter 
would  not  have  been  so  careful  to  have  transmitted 
the  salutations  of  the  church  that  was  at  Babylon, 
to  Uiose  to  whom  he  writ,  if  he  had  intended  that 
his  successor  should  condemn  all  other  churches 
and  congregations  of  Christians  to  be  damned,  ex- 
cept only  those  who  are  under  the  church  of  Rome; 
and  it  is  the  most  barbarous  thmg  imaginable,  to 
believe  that  so  many  Christian  churches  as  are  at 
thus  time  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
expelled  by  her  from  her  communion,  should  all 
affisct  several  errors,  (for  the  errors  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same)  and  all  of  such  a  magnitude, 
as  inevitably  excludes  them  from  salvation ;  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  prescribe  or  imagine  any  such 
expedient,  as  may  possibly  reconcile  those  mon- 
strous and  destructive  opinions  and  differences 
which  they  assure  themselves  must  be  attended 
with  such  irreparable  ruin.    They  indeed  kuidly 


^prescribe  'a  luuvennl  lubmiiHoii  to  the  univend 

bahop,  Ihat  k,  that  all  the  world  liiall  in  all  thiogt 

sobniit  toithe  dictates  of;the  J^pe ;  for  the  church 

of  Borne  hath  no  dther  tdofinitiimt  than  what  re- 

•aohrea  itself  tnto^this  '^tUtoiodtionof  the  p^pe; 

^hidi no  catholic  kmgdom  doth*or  willown  their 

snbminionto.  Andtnilyytthejrave^notmttchiioore 

ingenuoiis,  who  defend  tfaetnaeWes  and  the  doelri&e 

they  teaefay  orthe  opinions»he3nhk>td»  by^prG^Msiiig 

nbat  they  «rill  readify -flubnik  ^heo^ekes  and  411 

(their  tfaoaghts  torthe  decision  of  a'generalcoiuicit^ 

•w1ieB«Ter hshBllbelawfiidy assembled :  .and many 

>€atholic<doetots  are  of  c^inton,  Ihatthat  dagenuiiy 

asd^ofession  is^noogh  to  etacose  ai^  maafrotti 

•beinganberetic ;  bat,  I-say^tthereis^oingeiUiilgr 

in  that  dedaratioii,  because  thete  isno  silieerity:; 

Ar  besides  {thatscfme  oooitoilsy  whicb  aie  caSed 

^geaoTBi,  have  «determined  what  (Other  tooancib  fas 

{jonecal  have  contradicted  aiidetploded;>thej^kDMr 

iirell  UiBt^nothingdsfmoreiniposBlble-d^an^tbi^  Ihere 

ttaod  elwr  be  aigeneraIicoiitadl4saUedilaiffiiUy«i%lld 

peaceably  asBembled.  Who-shouldeaKitf  Though 

teSiquity  nereridoilbtedy  that'lheT«ghl»ofcaUiBg 

igenend  councils  was  alone  in  4he  ietuperor^i  yet 

all  men  dmow  that  Tthe\pope  will  not  allow  it  to  be 

in  anybody  bat  himself  and  yet  he  knows  and 

confeuesthatit  is  net  in  his  power  to  conipel  ai^ 

persons  to  appear  there;  thftt  obligation  is  to  be 
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laid  v^on  them:  by  their  own  tevereign  prinbtt ; 
and  lh«(  whatever  18  detennined  in  thoie  coancili^ 
is  not  of  Any  force  or  validity  till  it  be  received 
and  adniltled  by  that  ^oyereign  plywer.    Where 
then  shall  this  councB  meet  f  if  in  or  neac  Bomei 
other  paiits  of  the  Christian  church  will  be  at  so 
gteat  a  distance>  (And  when  all  the  world  shall  be 
Christiatn,  which  all  good  Christians  hope  it  will^ 
the  distance  will  be  much  greater)  that  it  will  take 
up  so  muchof  the  life  of  a  man,  that  very  few  men 
would  live  to  return  to  their  country  with  the  re* 
suit  of  what  that  council  ^sondudea.    And  if  aH 
these  objiecttens  were  dway,  it  is  notoriously  known 
that  the  chiurch  of  Rome  wiU  never  admiti  nor  by 
its  own  decrees  of  council  can  admits  any  prelates 
or  others  to  sit,  consult,  and  vote  irith  them,  who 
are  not  ahready  of  the  same  .faith ;  and  the  priikoes 
and  people  of  those  naticttia  have  little  reason  to 
submit  to  the  authority,  and  to  receive  the  dictates 
of  such  a  general  council.    Therefore  men  shifl 
with  much  more  integrity  insist  upon  the  strength 
of  those  arguments  which  have  prevailed  upon  their 
own  understandings,  than  pretend  to  r^er  all  to  a 
general  council,  that  Aey  know,  as  much  as  they 
can  know  any  thing,  can  never  meet. 

There  is  indeed  another  expedient,  that  would 
go  far  towards  the  removing  or  composing  all  those 
differences  which  bring  scandal  upon  the  church  €£< 
It, 
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Christ ;  which  is,  that  Christian  princes  would  cock 
yene  national  coundis  in  their  several  dominions^ 
to  enquire  what  corruptions  have  been  introduced 
into  the  exerdse  of  their  religion,  first  by  oonm- 
vmice^  and  then  by  faction  improved  and  carried 
on  for  the  advancement  of  particular  interests ; 
what  was  innocently  and  piously  instituted,  and  in 
tract  of  time  and  ill  manners  of  the  age  hath  de- 
generated into  practice  that  is  prejudicial  and  hurt- 
ful to  religion  ;^  and,  lastly,  what  errors  are  so  in- 
corporated into  the  customs  and  natures  and  hu- 
mours of  the  nation,  that  they  can  hardly  be  exami- 
ned, mudi  less  reformed,  without  producing  more 
inconveniences  and  mischieft  than  it  would  re- 
move. I  am  persuaded,  there  are  very  few  king- 
doms or  nations  which  are  possessed  of  peace,  where 
such  disquisitions,  prudently  governed  by  the  su- 
preme magistrate  would  not  do  much  good,  in 
altering  some  things,  and  reforming  more  persons : 
they  might  produce  a  good  intelligence  and  cor- 
respondence between  neighbour  nations;  and 
though  neither  of  them  would  probably  change 
their  opinions  or  practice,  it  is  very  possible  that 
they  might  discover  the  differences  between  them 
to  be  less  important  and  more  innocent  than  they 
imagined  them  to  have  been;  and  if  some  king- 
doms did  not  agree  ^together  to  refer  all  disputes 
which  shall  arise  in  their  dominions  to  a  third  per- 
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son,  who  resides  in  neither  of  thein»  they  who  will 
make  none  of  those  submissions,  have  no  reason  to 
be  offended,  or  to  censure  the  other;  ]et  them  in- 
tend their  own  busmess.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
imagine,  that  any  one  national  church  (in  which 
we  may  presume  there  are  many  learned  and  pious 
.  men)  would  not  preserve  and  establish  all  the  fun- 
damentals of  Christian  religion,.and  that  they  would 
not  otherwise  differ  from  each  other  than  as  would 
consist  with  those  foundations ;  and  as  there  is  ao 
church  so  pure  as  to  have  no  errors,  so  no  one 
would  introduce  or  permit  such  errors  as  would 
make  them  unworthy  to  be  considered  as  a  church. 
We  know  it  was  a  national  council  that  at  Dliberis, 
which  preserved  and  by  degrees  vindicated  the 
catholic  church  from  the  poison  of  Arius,  after  it 
was  countenanced  and  supported  by  a  general 
council,  and  when  the  pope  Liberius  himself  was 
infected  with  it  And  as  the  peace  of  Christendom 
can  be  no  other  way  procured  and  preserved  and 
propagated,  than  by  the  good  intelligence  and 
correspondence  that  is  produced  between  the 
princes  thereof,  by  ambassadors  and  commissaries, 
from  whence  alliances,  commerce,  and  leagues  re- 
sult, so  a  participation  and  mutual  communication 
between  those  national  councils,  with  the  privity 
and  licence  of  the  sovereign  princes,  of  the  doubts 
which  arise,  and  the  reasons  which  prevail  inthei^ 
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ilility  In  an  things  nevemraft,  nor  erer  ir^  be,  in 
^fite  'ttftfaollc  dburdi)  ttttb  td  cNibjedt  <<hem  itf  to 
'thte  su^i^lidtft  judtoitdiy  <^  <)i»&  triblmd,  wMch 
tite  never^e  trtfly'lnfetined,  nor  jiidge  impntiiilly ; 
and  a!l  ^e  di8^reti6»  ^«Hiich  wodA  temain,  woohl 
appdar  tb  esich  dehcfr  to  be  of  fhdt  ntitlirey  as  to  be 
tit  to  be  retaincfd  in  eidie')  eir  Whidi  ought  not  to 
interrupt  their  diatityto  'each  other :  for  that  may 
lie  "a  truth  antl  fh  to  be  ^etainlsd  tli  France,  -arbere 
4t  tittth  the  apprdbtttk^n  «ir  dharch  and  trtate,  nOuoh 
te  a  ^rcM  eirror  in  England,  ^ere  it  h  rejected 
«ad  oondennifed  by  both ;  as^at  cmceming  the 
pope's  authority,  itnd  some  <Hfher  )^»articab¥8. 

In  thia  manner,  and  ^rith  this  eongent  and^aotfio- 
irity,  it  {^leased  Hod  to  i^fbrm  ifae  chuych  of  Eng- 
land,  and  to  'pxojge  it  il'oni  some  eirors  4ind  snqper- 
aeltions,  which,  unwavify  broi:^ht  in  and  oonnived 
art,  had  pfodtrceA  many  incohveni^ciea  imd  mia- 
chieft,  and  the  continuance  whereof  wotdd  have 
multiplied  those  m^ieft :  and  it  cannot'be  deaied, 
that  thte  necessary  reformation  was  vety  pi^ejudidal 
to  the  court  of  Rome ;  which  heing  'fiult  hound  up 
to  and  with  that  church,  by  the  joint  itttt^ary 
authority,  separated  itself  ii^  communion  with  it, 
and  excon^mublcated  the  other;  and  to  make  it 
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ite  more  odkniSy  aiid  to  draw  in  Midr  aetidar  stt* 
taiftsts  to  join  with  them  in  the  qliamli  they  en- 
4ea¥dured  to  j^^imlade  the  world,  that  this  great 
altenition  and  pretended  Reformation  proededed 
-inAj  ftom  the  inordinate  affiefction  and  infianoua 
lost  of  Heniy  the  Eighlh ;  who,  because  the  ^^ope 
'had  refesed  to  grant  k  diroroe  t6  that  kitg,  from  a 
priiioess  of  |;reat  virtue,  his  lawfid  wife,  that  he 
might  maity  another  whose  beaufy  pleased  him 
nmre,  the^crfbre  se^nvat^  hnnscdf  ih)m  llie  com- 
mnnion  -of  diat  diuroh,  kiid  mtrodnoed  the  new 
iseligfon :  and  this  tmingetinity  is  still  continued 
and  pvactised  by  tfie  Roman  ^arly>  contrary  to 
troth,  and  to  the  eaepress  <knoWledge  of  those  who 
ave  conprersant  in  <the  history  lof  that  Ume.  In  truth, 
that  kmg  might  well  be  dflUded  with  die  pope, 
fi>r  refinimg  to  grant  him  the  same  dispensation^ 
whldf  a  precedent  pope  within  so  few  years  before 
in^is  own  time  had  granted  to  Uie  King^of  France, 
Ijewis  the  Twelfth,  who  #a8  thereby:8et  at  liberty 
ihmi  his  ftrmer  wile,  by  whom  he  had  children, 
and  nuirried  the  wife  of  llie  last  king,  the  heir  of 
tim  duchy  of  Brittany,  that  he  ionight  thereby  an- 
nex that  duchy  to  the  crown  of  France,  as  it  hath 
terer  since  remained :  yet  that  refbsal,  though  the 
pope  had  promised  to  grant  it,  and  had  first  cherish* 
ied  those  scruples  which  made  the  king  demand  the 
dispensation,  did  not  produce  any  part  of  the  re- 
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ibrmakion  of  religion ;  but  when  that  great  king 
Ibond  the  pope^s  weakness  so  wrought  upon,  that, 
for  the  support  of  a  secular  rival  interest,  he  was 
by  the  threats  and  menaces  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  compelled  to  issue  out  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication against  the  king,  and  shortly  after  by 
another  bull  to  absolve  all  his  subjects  from  their 
oaths  ef  allegiance,  and  from  being  longer  subject 
to  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  would  no  longer 
connive  at  the  exerciseof  such  a  jurisdiction,  that 
would  contain  itself  within  no  modest  bounds,  and 
forbid  his  subjects  any  longer  to  pay  any  reverence 
to  that  tribumd*  And  in  this  he  did  no  more  than 
many  of  his  predecessors,  most  catholic  kings, 
Edward  the  First  and  Edward  the  Third,  had  done 
in  the  most  catholic  times,  upon  other  excesses 
and  provocations  from  the  Roman  chair;  so  &r 
was  the  subjection  to  it  believed  then  to  be  of  the 
essence  of  religion  that  was  called  catholic:  and 
Lewis  the  Twelfth  of  France  did  no  less,  when 
Julio  the  Second  had  so  absurdly  excommunicated 
him,  but  contemned  that  excommunication,  and 
the  pope  that  emitted  it,  and  forbade  lus  subjects 
to  have  any  commerce  with  Rome,  t&l  his  prudent 
successor  Leo  the  Tenth,  without  any  application 
from  France,  made  up  that  breach.    And  after  all 
this,  Henry  the  Eighth  never  separated  himself 
from,  the  church  catholic,  but  Gved  and  died  as 
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mitch  of  that  religion  as  he  was  when  he  writ 
against  Luther ;  and  caused  more,  men  to  be  put 
to  death,  for  opposmg  those  opinions  which  were 
afterwards  exploded,  than  suffered  in  the  reign  of 
his  daughter  Queen  Mary. 

We  owe  our  Reformation  (God  be  thanked]  to 
a  better  time,  and  to  better  motives.  We  do  not 
justify  nor  excuse  the  excesses  of  diat  king,  which 
were  intia  iemporiSf  as  well  as  viiia  homifiis,  not  a 
prince  that  reigned  with  him  having  been  of  less 
inordinate  a&otions ;  and  he  had  sure  some  very 
great  virtues,  at  least  equal  to  theirs,  which  ought 
to  procure  him  a  more  reverend  testimony  than  he 
usually  receives  from  those  of  his  own  faith  and  re« 
ligion^  With-  what  temper,  and  peace,  and  quiet, 
and  therefore  by  what  spirit  it  was  reformed,  is  be- 
fore truly  related.  We  censure  not  those  who 
chuse  to  continue  as  they  were,  who  yet  owe  us 
for  much  of  the  quiet  they  enjoy,  by  another  kind 
of  temper  and  compliance  than  the  popes  formerly 
exercised  towards  them ;  nor  do  we  commend  all 
those  who  desire  to  be  thought  to  have  followed 
our  example.  We  do  not  condemn  those  amongst 
us,  who,  enjoying  the  benefit  and  protection  of  die 
laws,  ought  to  be  subject  to  them,  for  being  ca- 
tholics; we  do  not  prosecute  them  for  believing 
purgatory,  or  transubstantiation :  if  they  will  re- 
nounce tiheir  own.  reason  and  their  senses,  which 


we  cttlnot  do,  we  reptoach  ibeA  noti  ^orJMlieve 
that  they  will  be  diunned  because  thqr  9iave  no 
better  unidentandiiigs-;  and  We  know  thMk  niuaf 
learned  and  piom  men  think  as  fhey  do.  That 
which  we  bkme  them  fiur,  «id  think  theih  .werthy 
of  punishment  ia,  thkt,  vnder  pietence  of  0eligion» 
and  being  catholics,  they  eoHertain  tmd  ftvow 
opteions  diiogeroos  tn  the  peace  of  the  state  an 
which  ^y  inre^  and  irfiich  are  no  jpart  of  catholic 
religion :  that  the  religion  professed  by  them  wbo 
wonld  be  thought  catholics  in  Bn^and,  and&r 
which  they  undergo  any  prejudice  there,  oonasts 
cmly  of  the  pure  dictates  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  ; 
and  for  which  they  have  no  other  foundation  in 
scripture,  fathers,  or  councils,  but  only  his  dictatesL 
Nobody  asks  them  what  they  thmk  of  the  sacnu 
ment,  or  of  prayer  (o  saints;  it  is  probbble  they 
held  the  same  opinions  they  have  now,  during  thote 
eleven  6r  twelve  years  m  which  they  communion^ 
ted  with  the  church  of  England  after  queen  Eliai- 
beth  came  to  the  crown;  nor  did  they  pretend ^ly 
excuse  for  declining  it  afterwHrds,  but  only  the  biiH 
of  pope  Pius,  who  forbid  them  so  to  do ;  and  wh« 
likewise  absolved  them  from  their  fidelity  to  the 
queen,  and  from  all  oathft  which  obliged  thedi 
Uiereunto,  and  deprived  her  majesty  of  tbe  crown; 
and  their  yielding  obedience  to  this  bull  waa  the 
ground  of  the  firftt  penalties  imposed  upon  tbena 
10 
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a^d  the  exercise  of  their  religion*    Whdt  council 
h^th  established  or  owned  any  «uoh  authority  to 
reside  in  the  pope  i  or  what  <mth<dip  Idngdom  doth 
.ai  this  time  acknowledge  it  i  and  therefore  we  mflQr 
well  and  truly  8ay>  that  whatever  pact  of  their  reli- 
gion is  penal  to  them  in  England,  halh  no  other 
^ound  or  foundation  but  the  pope's  dictate. .  If 
:theyrallege  some  decrees  or  ^canons  of  )the  council 
of  Trent,  as  obli|p»tpry  to  them,  thejr  all^^  that 
which  i^o  catholic  subjects  in  any  catholic  kingdom 
d^i^  urge,  for  their  submitting  to  any  cauon  that 
is  not  received  and  approved  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  that  kingdom.    It  is  a  catholic  doctrine, 
that  the  mo6t>general  couucils  do  not  bind,  exoq>t 
in  those  opuntries  where  they  are  ^received*    If 
'they  soy,  which  amongst  other  foreign  catholics 
gives  them  {greatest  reputation,  and  moves  most 
^con^passiont  as  for  their  fellow  members,  that  dl 
exercise  of  their  religion  is  prohibited  to  them, 
since  going  to  mass  and  receiving  the  sacrament 
:is  not  lawful  for  them,  they  know  (besides  the  in- 
^dulgence  that  is  given  them  in  that  rei^ect  by  the 
connivance  of  the  magistrate)  whose  subject  they 
are-;  who  they  would  have  permitted  to  adcoims- 
ter  their  sacraments,  and  to  govern  their  con- 
sciences; what  oaths  they  have  Uken  to  the  pope^ 
when  they  will  take  none  to  the  king;  that  thqr 
are  men  who  enter  into  his  dominions  expressly 
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[  agsiiut  hifl  consent,  and  being  his  own  subjects^  are 
expressly  sent  by  the  pope  to  corrupt  the  affections 
of  his  people :  and  that  there  should  be  any  jea- 
lousy of  those  so  necessary  assistants  of  their  de- 
votions seems  to  them  to  be  very  unreaBonable. 
This  is  then  the  case ;  these  men,  the  king's  sub- 
jects, will  live  in  his  dominions,  and  will  acknow- 
ledge a  foreign  power  to  be  superior  to  that  of  their 
own  sovereign  in  his  own  kingdoms ;  a  power  that 
pretends  and  practises  a  right  to  depose  kings,  and 
to  absolve  subjects  from  their  obedience ;  the  king 
and  the  law  requires  that  these  men  shaU  declare 
that  this  foreign  prince  hath  no  lawful  power  to  do 
the  one  or  the  other,  either  to  depose  their  natu- 
ral king,  or  to  absolve  them  from  their  all^iance, 
or  the  oaths  of  fidelity  which  they  have  taken,  and 
that  they  do  abhor  and  detest  this  damnable  doc- 
trine ;  and  the  conscience  of  those  good  catholics 
will  not  suffer  them  to  make  or  subscribe  this  de- 
claration :  are  there  any  other  catholics  in  Chris- 
tendom, who  avow  to  have  this  conscience,  or  who 

-refuse  to  give  their  prince  tliis  security  for  their 
obedience,  if  they  are  required  thereunto  i  hath 
not  theparliammit  at  Paris,  and  the  catholic  univer- 
sity of  the  ScHrbonne,  solemnly  declared  and  deter^ 
mined  that  there  is  no  such  power  or  authority  in 
the  pope,  in  as  full  terms  and  expressions,  as  any 
which  are  contained  in  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
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supremacy,  and  condemned  the  contrary  opinion 
as  treasonous,  impious,  and  heretical?  and  how 
can  these  men  then  excuse  themselves  from  giving 
this  necessary  security  to  the  king  under  whom 
they  live,  because  it  is  against  the  catholic  reli- 
gion ?  what  prince  or  catholic  state  can  think  them- 
selves or  their  religion  concerned,  because  the  king 
of  England  requires  his  catholic  subjects  to  disclaim 
those  opinions,  which  no  subject  of  their  own  dares 
harbour  in  his  thoughts ;  or,  if  he  be  known  to  do 
it,  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  his  life  ?  let  this  there- 
fore, which  comprehends  and  would  remove  all  the 
mischief  which  the  state  complains  of,  be  pressed 
and  exacted  from  them ;  and  which  they  cannot 
refuse  to  consent  to  upon  any  catholic  principle, 
upon  any  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  out 
of  a  tame  and  stupid  submission  and  resignation  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  the  individual  person  of 
the  pope :  all  which  ought  to  be  rooted  out  of  the 
imagination  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  world,  of  what 
church  soever.  And  if  this  satisfaction,  and  secu« 
rity,  and  submission,  were  given  to  the  law  and  to 
the  state,  which  cannot  confidently  enjoy  peace 
without  it,  there  would  be  clergy  enough,  and  of 
the  best  amongst  them,  of  the  same  faith,  \Hbo,  if 
they  were  sure  never  to  be  exposed  to  that  juris- 
diction they  disclaim,  would  be  ready  to  renounce 
it,  and  to  perform  their  function  in  all  other  parts 
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with  all  requittte  integrity;  and  then  it  may  be  the 
state  would  think  its  peace  and  tranquillity  in  no 
more  danger  from  their  other  opinions,  than  from 
the  contradictions  winch  have  risen  upon  the  cir- 
culation of  the  bloodt  or  the  heresy  denounced  at 
Borne  upon  Gralileo's  optics,  or  any  of  those  di£> 
ierences  whidi  are  debited  between  Roman  en* 
tholics  themselves  with  so  much  virulency  and  am« 
mosity;  and  which  ifthey  are  iHit  of  equal  irnpov* 
tance  with  those  between  the  proletotants  and  them, 
they  are  the  ittore  to  l^Jame  to  hoodie  them  with 
so  little  modesty  or  diari^,  that  the  reproachingB 
and  revilings  they  entertain  each  other  with,  are 
not  inferior  to  what  Celsus  or  Porphyry  used  against 
the  primitiTe  Christians,  and  to  which  ih^  wisdom 
of  the  civil  state  hath  put  an  end,  at  least  a  sus- 
pension, by  obliging  both  parties  to  silence,  whon 
the  determination  and  authority  of  the  church  ra^ 
ther  added  spurs  than  a  bridle  to  the  fierceness  of 
the  contention;    So  far  the  crown  of  France  an4 
the  Gallican  church  are  from  acknowledging  the 
person  of  the  p<^  to  be  the  catholic  church;  and 
yet  his  sole  personal  authority  must  serve  to  with- 
draw the  obedience  of  the  Rom^n  catholics  of  Eng- 
land from  the  king,  and  to  restrain  them  from  sid>* 
mitting  to  the  wholesome  laws  of  their  countiy.- 

A  kingdom  divided  in  itself  cannot  stand.    Not 
that  such  a  union  is  necessary  to  the  peace  there* 
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of>  that  all  men  must  think  the  same  thing,  or  con- 
cur in  the  same  action ;  such  a  unity  is  not  neoes* 
saiy  nor  requisite  in  private  femilies,  and  would  ob- 
struct all  growth  of  knowledge  and  improvement 
<^¥irtue  in  all  public  I^ngdoms  and  states :  but  the 
divitton  is  most  prodigious,  when  di  the  kingdom 
will  not  obey  one  sovereign ;  when  one  part  of  it . 
will  submit  ,to  asovereigaty  which  their  sovereign 
£irbids,  and  which  pretends  to  a  powerto  deposo' 
the  other.  I  am  sure  he  must*  have  an  understand- 
ing more  subtle. than  any  of^hose^witii  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  w4io  can>  s(9  far  reconcile  those  two 
powers,  that  Uiey  may  consist  together,  and  the 
king  be  safe  or  the  kingdom  in  peace.  It  is  no 
answer,  nor  hath  any  good:  meaning  in  it^  to  say 
that  the  king  shAll-have  the  same  auih(»rity  overhir 
subjects  tliat  all  cathelie  princeiS^have,  and'the  pope 
no  more  than  he  enjoys  iiHho^  princes'  dominions^ 
I'say,  thiib  answer,  hatb  no  good  meaning  in Jt,  Ifbr 
besides  that  it  is  a  pretl^4mposition  upon  any  king 
to  put  him  to  enquire  itito  the- pleasure  of:  other 
kings,  and'the  hiwii  of  other  cettntries^  Uiat  he  may- 
be able  to  govern  his  own  subject  they  well  know 
that  there  are  no  two-kingdoms  in  which  the  pope's 
authority  is  the  same,  and  none  in  which  he  hath 
more  than  is  given  him  by  contract  from  the  crown, 
and  for  which  it  reemves  a  valuable  compensation ; 
nor  is  any  .doubt  left  whet  or  how  much  it  is ;  and 
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whatever  it  is,  it  is  upon  any  emergent  occasion  If* 
mited  or  taken  away  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  crown.    What  is  this  to  England?  where  by 
the  laws  of  the  land  he  hath  no  power  at  all,  but  is 
justly  excluded,  and  is  or  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  public  enemy  by  the  law  of  nations ;  since  he 
will  not  admit  that  intelligence,  and  correq>ond- 
ence,  and  alliance,  with  that  crown,  by  ambassa- 
dors and  public  ministers,  which  is  necessary  for 
tlie  establishing  of  peace,  and  without  which  all 
acts  of  hostility  may  be  committed  upon  each  other: 
and  yet  the  catholics  of  England  must  have  liber- 
ty, for  the  satisfaction  of  their  conscience,  not  only 
to  introduce  this  foreign  power,  but  to  make  it  as 
large  and  ample  as  they  please*    For  who  can  re- 
strain iii  for  the  king  and  the  law  hath  done  all 
they  can  to  shut  it  out;  so  that  they  who  in  spite 
of  them  will  bring  it  in,  may  extend  it  to  what  they 
please;  nor  have  they  yet  in  any  degree  defined 
what  it  is,  or  what  they  would  have  it  to  be*  There 
are  amongst  them,  of  the  most  valuable  of  their 
clergy  and  their  laity,  who  would  be  content  to  re- 
nounce all  the  pope's  temporal  authority  in  the 
king's  dominions ;  which  none  of  the  Jesuits  and 
few  of  the  regulars  will  be  brought  to;  but  then 
they  all  insist  alike  (at  least  till  they  are  put  to  it, 
then,  as  hath  been  said  before,  you  shaU  find  enough 
of  another  resolution)  upon  his  spiritual  power  and 
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jurisdiction,  whioh  their  conscience  will  not  suffer 
them  to  decline.  Ask  them,  what  general  councD 
or  catholic  consent  hath  defined  what  that  spiritual 
power  is  ?  they  answer  nothing  clearly  or  directly, 
but  desire  you  to  believe,  that  it  can  never  do  the 
king.hurt,  or  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  then  they  utter  some  sturdy  words  against  the 
pope,  and  how  resolutely  they  would  fight  against 
him,  if  he  came  or  sent  to  invade  England:  and 
yet  they  will  not  say  that  he  hath  not  authority  to 
depose  the  king,  or  absolve  them  from  their  obe« 
dience;  and  keep  it  still  within  their  own  breasts 
what  this  spiritual  power,  which  they  are  peremp* 
tory  and  obstinate  to  reserve  for  him,  diall  signify ; 
time  must  determine  that,  they  will  not  presume  to 
do  it.  And  if  you  speak  with  them  who  are  of  the 
best  parts  severally,  so  that  they  cannot  avoid  ma- 
king yen  some  answer,  there  is  no  more  coherence 
m  what  they  say,  than  there  would  be  in  the  de- 
scription of  any  other  thing  in  which  they  had  only 
a  superficial  understanding;  so  that  you  would 
reasonably  conclude  that  they  either  have  not  the 
true  key  to  the  cypher,  or  that  they  are  obliged 
not  to  make  you  acquainted  with  it.  They  will 
not  deny,  that  the  power  of  the  mission,  the  au- 
thority of  sending  such  priests  as  he  judges  neces- 
sary for  the  advancement  of  catholic  religion,  is  a 
part  of  that  spiritual  jurisdiction;  and  if  that  be 
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BOp  ibky  cannot  heardly  renounce'  his  temporal ; 
fci  theiigh  the  ordination  in  iuelf  majr  be.  spintnalt 
-eure  die  miasioa  is  as  temporal  a  power  as.can  be 
exercised  or  pretended  to.  And  the  tnith  ia^.  no 
temporal  power  in  the  king  can  secure  hint  fiem  all 
the  ill  effects  of  sedition  and  rebellion,  tif  there  be. 
a  superior  spirkual  jurisdiction,,  whidi  may  send 
hn  enemies  into  his  kingdonv  who  are  partioukdy 
excluded  by  him,  to  perauade  as  .many  of  his>  sub* 
jects  as  they,  can  to  entertaih  the  same  afEM^tions 
and  resolutions  with  themselves ;  nor  can  any -mam 
how  well  a&cted,  or  resolved  soevekv"  reasonably 
assure  himself  how  far  he  will  resist' or  conttadiot 
those  commands  or  injimctions,  winch*  proceed 
from  a  person  whom,  he  believes^to  have  at  law&I 
power  and  jurisdiction' over  his  oonsjcienoe*  Bid; 
if  it  were  not  for  this  mission,  the  exercise  of  th^ 
religion  could  not  subsist;  which  iano-aigufnent  to 
invest  an  enemy  prinoe  with  power  to  sendbis  emis- 
saries into  the  dominions  of  anodier  prince,  from 
which  they  are  banishedA  It  is  not  penal .  for,  the 
subject  of  another  priQcoi  though.a.pr^t»  tncome. 
into  England,  or  to  remam  there ;  it  Is  only  unlaw- 
ful for  his  own  subjects,  who  upon  the  matter  dis* 
claim;  his  subjection,  and  yet  willlive  there  by  viiw 
tue  of  another  man's  authority.  I^  may  reascNsably 
be  thought,  that  he  who  upon  the  impulrion  of  his 
own  conscience,  as  believing  it  to  bean  obligation 
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upon  his  function  to  resort  |o  those  who  stand  in 
need  of  his  spiritual  offices^  commits  a  crime  more 
excuseable  in  resorting  thither  upon  that  true  mo^ 
tive,  than  to  come  clandestinely  by  virtue  of  a  fo- 
reign mission,  which  claims  the  same  authority  to 
send  armies  as  well  as  confessors.  Nor  is  the  pope 
so  fond  of  interrupting  the  exercise  of  catholic  re- 
ligion, whenr  upon  the  particular  quarrel  with  any 
prince,  he  will  interdict  a  whole  catholic  country, 
and  thereupon  no  priest  dares  perform  his  office. 
But  resolute  princes  have  always  found  a  remedy 
against  those  encroachments,  as  our  Edward,  in  the 
year  thirteen  hundred  and  forty,  when  he  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Lisle,  Douay,  and  other  towns  in 
Flanders;  and  Philip  of  Valois  so  far  prevailed 
with  Pope  Benedict  the  Twelfth,  that  at  his  re- 
quest (as  most  of  the  pope^s  presumptions  had  its 
original  from  the  factions  between  kings,  which 
drew  on  their  importunities)  he  laid  those  coun- 
tries under  an  interdict,  which  all  the  priests  obey- 
ed very  exactly,  and  the  country  was  under  a  great 
consternation ;  but  king  Edward  presently  sent  in« 
to  England  for  other  ecclesiastics  who  were  not  so 
scrupulous,  and  opened  all  the  churches,  and  cele- 
brated  the  mass  as  heretofore.     The  same  reme- 
dy Lewis  the  Twelfth  in  France,  and  the  republic 
of  Venice  under  the  interdict  of  Paul  the  Fifth, 
and  other  princes  since^  have  applied  to  the  same 
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disease.  Princes  who  will  be  obeyed  by  their  own 
tabjects  shall  be  so ;  nor  will  they  suffer  such  who 
obey  them  as  they  ought  to  do,  to  be  without  any 
comfort  that  their  very  infirmities  require.  Let 
the  catholics  in  England  perform  their  duty  as 
other  catholics  do  to  their  sovereign  princes,  and 
they  will  receive  the  same  protection.  The  bishops 
in  France  cannot  exercise  their  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion,  until  they  have  taken  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  king;  and  why  a  priest  in  England,  who 
hath  taken  his  orders  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  sub- 
scribed his  obedience  to  a  foreign  prince,  should 
presume  to  exercise  his  function  there,  before  he 
hath  given  the  same  security  to  his  sovere^n,  need 
to  have  other  reason  for  such  his  relusal,  than  can 
be  deduced  from  catholic  religion.  And  if  the 
pope's  own  legates  may  not  enter  into  the  dominions 
of  catholic  princes  with  whom  he  is  filled,  without 
their  express  consent  and  leave,  and  their  exami- 
ning and  approving  their  very  commission,  what 
colour  is  there  that  their  inferior  missions  by  them- 
selves, or  by  persons  authorised  by  them,  should 
'find  admission  for  persons  with  whom  the  state  is 
offended  ? 

There  is  another  division  that  will  hinder  a  king- 
dom from  standing,  at  least  from  standing  so  firm- 
ly that  it  may  not  be  very  dangerously  shakep^ 
when  one  part  of  it  presumes  to  think  that  the 
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other,  though  much  superior  in  number,  and  that 
hath  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  law  and 
of  the  government,  is  so  far  from  being  in  a  state 
of  salvation,  tliat  they  shall  inevitably  be  damned 
if  they  do  not  change  their  religion ;  and  this  is  the 
case  of  the  Roman  catholics  in  England,  who  are 
taught,  and  commanded  to  believe,  that  no  protes- 
tant,  dying  a  protestant,  can  be  saved,  and  that 
their  believing  this  is  as  necessary  as  to  believe 
that  there  is  heaven  or  hell.  If  they  do  really  be- 
lieve this,  they  are  very  iuexcuseable  for  not  with* 
drawing  out  of  such  ill  company ;  if  they  do  not 
believe  it,  (as  very  few  learned  men  do)  they  are 
very  wicked  to  introduce,  by  their  countenance 
and  dissimulation,  so  foul  a  custom  of  evil  speaking, 
and  so  uncharitable  an  opinion  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  receive  their  &ith  from  them.  It  can- 
not be  enough  wondered  at,  that  they  who  believe 
that  it  is  not  lawful  to  keep  company,  or  to  eat,  or 
have  any  commerce  with  a  person  who  is  excom- 
municated, should  take  upon  them  to  make  friend- 
ships and  alliances  with  a  people  who  they  are  well 
assured  are  to  be  damned :  that  they  should  trust 
themselves  with  and  in  such  company,  for  fear  of 
exposing  the  integrity  of  their  own  manners,  to 
be  dangerously  tempted  and  corrupted  by  men 
who  are  condemned  to  hell-fire ;  and  it  is  no  less^ 
wonderful  that  men  who  know  how  harsh  judg- 
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ments  are  pronounced  against  them,  can  be  per« 
sHaded  to  gratify  those  men  with  their  conversa- 
tion in  this  world,  who  declare  they  will  have  none 
with  them  in  the  next.   Men  lose  their  reputation 
by  being  known  to  have  familiarity  with  debauch- 
ed persons,  and  who  are  but  suspected  to  be  of  in- 
famous manners ;  and  can  they  take  delight  to  be 
with  them  who  are  condemned  to  everlasting  per- 
dition ?  Do  wise  men  chuse  wholesome  places  to 
live  in,  and  will  they  be  content  to  chuse  an  air  to 
live  in  that  is  more  infectious  than  the  plague  ?  I 
must  confess,  J  have  too  charitable  an  opinion  of 
the  Roman  catholics,  to  imagine  that  they  would 
embrace  a  familiarity,  much  less  a  friendship,  with 
.  me,  if  they  did  think  that  God  Almighty  had  pro- 
nounced his  decree  of  eternal  damnation  against 
•me,  when,  to  all  common  appearance,  my  life  is  as 
blameless  as  other  men's.     I  must  then  believe, 
that  though  they  enjoin  their  weak  brethren  and 
-their  wilful  sisters  to  give  credit  to  that  assertion, 
•as  the  best  argument  they  can  supply  them  with 
to  retain  them  in  their  communion,  yet  that  the 
vleamed  and  the  prudent  amongst  them  do  not  enter- 
tain so  ignorant  and  so  barbarous  an  imagination ; 
<and  when  they  are  pressed  to  own  and  avow  that 
opinion,  which  they  so  industriously  scatter  amongst 
^eir  common  proselytes,  they  avoid  and  decline 
it,  by  saying,  they  do  net  think  so,  because  they 
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hope  and  believe  that  we  will  all  be  converted,  and 
renounce  our  heretical  opinions,  and' be  reconciled 
to  their  church  before  we  die.  In  which  they  are  as 
uningenuous  as  in  the  rest;  for,  in  truth,  whatever 
they  may  hope,  for  which  we  must  take  their  own 
word,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  they  believe  any 
such  thing;  for,  besides  the  few  examples  they 
have  of  any  protestants,  eminent  for  learning,  wis* 
dom,  or  probity,  who  have  lived  in  that  religion, 
and  renounced  it  at  their  death,  it  b  in  no  degree 
rational  to  expect  it;  for,  though  vicious  and 
loose  persons,  whohave  lived  in  notorious  sins,  and 
committed  many  wicked  actions,  do  oftentimes,  up- 
on the  approach  of  death,  and  those  terrible  appre- 
hensions which  at  that  time  they  can  hardly  be 
without,  reflect  upon  those  enormities  and  trans- 
gressions, which  till  then  they  had  shut  out  of  their 
memories,  and  so  are  willing  to  repent,  (and  of 
what  value  such  repenti^nce  is,^ God  only  knows;) 
yet,  I  say,  it  is  not  rational  to  believe,  that  a  maa 
who  haUi,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and 
upon  the  strongest  exercise  of  his  understanding, 
contracted  an  opinion  in  speculative  matters,  and 
been  of  uncorrupted  manners,  can,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  deatb^  disentangle  himself,  and  put  off 
those  opinions,  without  another  kind  of  disquisition 
than  that  narrow  season  will  admit.  I  will  not  ex- 
pect, that  one  of  them,  who  hath  so  much  master- 
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ed  his  understanding,  and  OYer«niled  his  sense  aD4 
his  reason  upon  many  disquisitions,  as  throughout 
his  life  to  believe  transubstantiation,  shall  at  the 
hour  of  his  death  be  suddenly  enlightened  with  «a 
evidence  that  he  hath  been  all  that  time  in  the 
wrong ;  nor  will  I  believe  that  his  condition  is  the 
worse,  by  dying  in  the  same  faith  (how  erroneous 
soever]  in  which  he  lived.  So  that  those  men  who 
seem  to  expect  such  a  reformation,  fdlege  it  only 
to  shelter  themselves  from  declaring  their  judg- 
ment contrary  to  their  reason  and  their  conscience* 
But  what  then  can  we  think  of  these  men,  if  they 
do  not  in  truth  think  what  they  make  others 
say,  and,  it  may  be,  by  their  infusions,  really  be- 
lieve i  Can  we  think  them  profitable  and  peaceable 
members  of  a  protestant  kingdom  i  may  we  not 
with  some  justice  doubt  that  they  do  in  tru^  not 
wish  we  may  be  saved,  against  whom  they  so  pe» 
remptorily  pronounce  damnation  ?  It  may  be 
thought  a  great  excess  of  charity  and  mercy  in  the 
crown,  if  it  expects  fidelity  from  them,  who  will 
not  promise  to  be  faithful ;  from  them,  who  believe 
that  a  foreign  prince  hath  a  superior  jurisdiction 
over  their  conscience,  and  who  hath  attempted  to 
deprive  the  king,  and  yet  will  not  declare  that  he 
hath  no  such  power ;  that  they  who  protest  against 
yielding  obedience  to  the  established  laws  for  con- 
science sake,  mil  not  be  g-ad,  and  take  the  first 
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•pportunity  by  force^  to  suppress  thpse  lawsy  and 
to  rescue  themselves  from  a  power  they  are  resol- 
ved not  to  obey*  It  is  no.  reasonable  allegation, 
th«t  protestapts  enjoy  the  same  liberty  in  catholic 
countries  which  they  desire  here.  Protestants  en« 
joy  no  liberty  in  those  countries  but  what  is  their 
nght,  and  granted  to  them  by  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom  ;  they  would  be  glad  to  be 
possessed  of  that,  and  desire  no  more ;  they  have 
the  same  title  to  the  protection  of  the  law  that  the 
catholics  have,  and  may  expect  in  justice  the  same 
security  from  it,  though  not  the  same  countenance ; 
nor  do  they  refuse  to  give  any  assurance,  or  to  en- 
ter into  any  obligation,  for  their  good  and  peacea- 
ble, behaviour,  and  their  entire  obedience  to  the 
crown,  that  the  state  requires;  nor  do  they  pretend, 
in  the  least  degree,  to  owe  any  to  any  foreign  prince 
or  power ;  whereas  the  other  complain  of  nothing 
but  that  they  m^  not  do  that  which  the  law  for* 
bids  them  to  do,  nor  leave  that  undone  which  the 
law  enjoins  them  to  do.  So  far  is  the  case  of  the 
one  and  the  other  from  being  the  same. 

What  must  we  do  then  to  preserve  this  divided 
kingdom  from  falling,  the  foundations  of  which  are 
so  much  shaken,  and  mines  made  every  day  to 
shake  and  blow  up  the  rest  ^  There  recurs  to  com- 
mon reason  but  three  expedients  to  prevent  this 
woeful  ruin  and  destruction.  The  first  is,  that  the ' 
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cathoUc  party  conform  itself  to  the  church  and  te 
the  law.    The  second,  that  the  protestants  re- 
nounce their  religion,  and  become  Roman  catho- 
lics.    And  the  third,  that  the  one  or  the  other 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  reside  where  they  find  their 
humours,  interest,  and  affections  best  complied 
with.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  really  believe  the 
church  of  England  to  be  the  best  constituted, 
and  to  be  most  free  from  errors  (for  errors  have 
always  been,  and  are,  and  will  always  be  in  all 
churches  militant)  of  any  that  is  now  in  the  Chris- 
tian world ;  yet  I  do  not  know,  but  that  the  belief 
and  exercise  of  that  religion,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  all  catholics  is  of  the  essence  of  catholic  religion, 
may  well  consist  with  the  salvation  of  the  pious  per^ 
sons,  and  with  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  with 
the  charity  of  all :  but  when  the  obstinacy  of  the 
English  catholics  shall  adhere  to  a  religion  of  their 
own  making,  or  made  to  their  hand  by  the  pope, 
and  upon  the  obligation  of  that,  refuse  to  submit 
to  those  engagements  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
state  believes  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  its  se- 
curity, I  know  not  whether  I  shall  call  it  their 
divinity  or  their  morality;  but  whatever  it  is,  it 
obliges  us  to  resort  back  to  one  of  the  three  be- 
fore-mentioned expedients :  and  we  shall  there- 
fore consider  which  of  them  is  most  reasonable  to 
be  embraced  or  consented  to.    That  the  protes- 
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tants  shall  renounce  their  rehgion  and  church  in 
which  they  have  been  born,  bred,  and  instructed, 
which  hath  been  so  regularly,  deliberately,  and 
peaceably  reformed,  and  is  so  firmly  established 
by  law,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected.  They 
must,  1.  declare  that  church  to  be  heretical,  and 
that  those  that  have  or  shall  die  in  it  have  no 
hope  of  salvation.  2.  They  must  renounce  a  great 
part  of  that  allegiance  which  they  have  sworn  to 
the  king,  and  deprive  his  majesty  of  that  absolute 
supremacy  which  is  his  right  in  his  own  dominions ; 
and  acknowledge  a  superiority  to  be  in  a  foreign 
prince  to  some  purposes,  which  may  overthrow  it 
to  all  other  purposes ;  which  no  other  Roman  ca- 
tholics are  obliged  or  suffered  to  believe.  S.  They 
must  not  only  be  deprived  of  the  sacrament  in  that 
manner  that  it  was  instituted  by  our  Saviour  him- 
self, but  must  confess  that  one  half  of  it  was  well 
and  necessarily  taken  away,  for  so  says  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  cohncil  of  Trent ;  though  so  great  a 
part  of  the  catholic  church  so  publicly  have  com- 
plained against  it,  and  though  for  above  seven  hun- 
dred years  after  our  Saviour's  time  it  was  esteem- 
ed sacrilege  in  the  very  church  of  Rome  to  abstain 
from  the  cup,  and  a  great  part  of  the  catholic 
church  stiU  retain  it,  and  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  points  of  conscience  or  excuse 
between  their  submission  to  this  deprivation,  who 
2  k 


by  the  constitution  of  their  church  and  the  hiw$ 
.  of  the  land,  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  whole,  and 
their  departing  from  a  church  where  thej  are  in 
entire  possession  of  it.  4.  They  must  pretend  to^ 
beh'eve  that  which  they  do  as  much  know  not  to 
be  true,  as  they  can  know  any  thing  to  be  true  or 
false  in  this  world ;  that  is,  that  the  consecrated 
bread  is  really  and  substantially  flesh,  the  yerity 
of  which  is  so  undeniably  contradicted  and  con- 
trouled  by  our  senses,  that  we  may  as  reasonably 
believe  that  our  ears  and  our  eyes  deceive  us  when 
we  hear  or  read  the  institution  of  that  blessed  sa- 
crament,  as  that  we  are  cozened  by  our  senses  in 
that  particular.  These  are  particulars  of  a  very 
high  importance,  for  men  who  have  been  long 
confirmed  in  the  belief  of  them  to  depart  from,  and 
Fenounce  upon  short  warning  or  slender  arguments; 
and  the  saying  that  all  this  is  easily  and  quickly 
done,  if  we  but  once  believe  the  church,  justly 
awakens  another  apprehension  in 'us,  that  we  may 
hereader  be  induced  by  the  same  argument  to 
deny  God  himself:  which,  though  a  suspicion  not 
lawful  to  entertain  concerning  the  catholic  church, 
may  warrantably  be  apprehended  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  when  it  once  already  hath  been  so  nepr 
it,  as  it  was  when  the  pope  and  all  the  churches  of 
Italy  became  Anan.  And  when  men  giddily  de- 
part from  a  habitation  that  is  built  upon  a  rock; 
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Iholigh  it  be  exposed  to  some  violent  winds  and 
storms,  that  they  m^y  reside  in  a  house  that  is 
more  warmly  siluatedv  though  the  foundation  be 
but  8^d>  they  slialLdo  wisely  too  Iate»  if  they  feaf 
that  some  new  gmst  may  carry  them  and  thei« 
mcinsion  into  some  ineonveniences  which  <they 
would  be  glad  to  avoid*  H^  who  shall  adhere  too 
obstinately  to  his  reason  in  his  inquisition  into  the 
mysteries  of  faitb^  may  wander  too  far  into  a  wil<* 
derness  of  perplexities  and  doubts;  but  he  who 
shall  totally  abandon  it,  is  as  much  in  danger  not 
to  find  the  truth*  nor  to  retain  any  reverence  foe 
religion. 

Let  us  then,  in  the  next  place,  examine  why  the 
Roman  catholics  of  England  (who»  how  numerous 
soever,  cannot  b^  thought  to  be  in  number  equal 
to  the  protestants,  and  if  they  be,  it  is  high  time 
to  look  the  more  strictly  after  them)  should  not 
become  protestants,  and  what  they  can  say  for 
themselves  to  support  the  schism  they  are  guilty  o^ 
for  the  schism  is  apparently  on  their  side ;  for  they 
cannot  deny,  that  they  did  for  many  years  frequent 
our  churches  and  our  liturgy  af^er  the  Reformation, 
nor  pretend  that  we  put  them  out ;  but  must  con- 
fess, that  upon  the  pope's  bull,  and  an  obedience 
to  it,  they  withdrew  from  us.  If  they  comply  with 
us,  they  pay  an  obedience  to  the  laws  o£  their  coun- 
try, and  perform  a  necessary  subjection  to  the  go- 
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vernment  under  which  they  are ;  both  which  is  a 
necessary  part  of  Christian  religion^  and  for  not 
doing  whereof  they  have  no  other  excuse,  but  what 
involves  them  in  a  sin  equal  to  the  other ;  which  iSf 
the  accusing  the  law  which  they  will  not  obey/  of 
impiety,  and  the  government  to  which  they  will  not 
be  subject,  of  tyranny :  both  which  they  determine 
magisterially  without  any  pretence  themselves  to 
be  other  than  private  persons.  So  that  every  par- 
ticular mai^  who  will  own  any  scruples,  or  hath 
any  humours  of  his  own  which  dispose  him  to  con* 
tradict  the  laws  and  the  government,  hath  as  much 
to  say  for  himself  as  they  have.  Nor  doth  their 
pretence  of  authority  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
or  the  catholic  church  itself,  make  any  excusis  for 
them ;  for  the  church  of  Rome,  they  well  know,  it 
hath  no  authority  in  England,  but  is  excluded  from 
thence,  as  it  hath  oflen  been  in  the  most  catholic 
countries,  as  it  is  restrained  or  enlarged  in  all  the 
rest,  as  the  reason  of  state  makes  it  more  or  less 
necessary;  and  for  the  catholic  church,  there  is 
not  one  amongst  five  hundred  of  them  knows  the 
extent  or  narrowness  of  it,  or  the  differences  of  the 
professions  in  the  several  parts  thereof;  but  must 
take  both  the  geography  and  opinions  upon  trust 
from  those,  who,  it  may  be,  know  neither,  and  evi- 
dently very  much  differ  in  the  relation  and  infor- 
mation they  make  of  ejther ;  and  therefcfre  it  will 
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not  only  be  the  modestest,  but  the  safest  way  for 
them  to  believe  the  church  established  in  their 
own  country,  where  are  all  the  officers  which  our 
/Saviour  left,  or  his  apostles  prescribed  to  the 
churchy  and  the  service  is  performed^  and  the  sa- 
craments devoutly  administered,  to  be  the  univer- 
sal church,  or  so  much  of  it  as  they  need  to  be  in* 
formed  of,  and  ought  to  be  governed  by ;  and  in 
the  determinations  whereof  they  may  so  safely 
acquiesce  and  repose  themselves,  that  if  any  err- 
ors are  received  in  it,  or  some  truths  excluded 
out  of  it,  they  may  reasonably  believe  that  the 
penalty  (whatsoever  it  shall  be)  shall  be  paid  by 
those  who  have  misguided  them,  and  not  by  them 
who  have  chosen  that  guide,  whom  they  could  with 
most  probability  and  reason  judge  to  be  the  best : 
whereas,  the  entertaining  the  pride  and  tlie  pre- 
sumption in  their  own  hearts,  to  censure  and  con- 
demn what  they  are  not  sure  they  do  understandi 
and  then  to  disobey  what  they  might  be  sure  they 
ought  to  submit  to,  or  to  which  they  may  safely 
conform,  is  to  expose  themselves  to  all  the  unruly 
temptations  of  those  twowildpassions,  which  usual- 
ly leave  no  Christian  virtue  unattempted  or  unsub* 
dued.  We  are  not  ashamed,  nay,  we  glory  in  it» 
•  that  we  did  keep  them  company  in  the  entertain- 
ing many  errors,  and  practising  many  corruptions, 
which  crept  into  the  church  undiscerned ;  aad 
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many,  whicb,  by  the  eSecU  and  operatiODi  piovcjl 
to  be  8ucb,  which,  it  may  be,  i&  the  first  iotredue^ 
tion  or  admissioDr  were  nekher  error^nor  corrup* 
tMHu;  and  when  4bey  were  discersed  tp  be  both, 
we  chose  rather  to  defer  so  much  as  th«  full  es^ai* 
mioalton  as  well  as  the  reformation  of  thecsy  until 
God  gave  an  opportunity  w«rrantdbly  and  pfeacer 
ably  to  effiect  it,  without  reproachiiag  those  who  had 
not  the  same  opportunity  to  do  it ;  and  adhered 
still  to  them  in  all  that  i^  of  the  essence  of  Christi? 
an  rdigion,  or  had  been  held  to  be  so  for  abovo 
one  thousand  years  after  our  Saviour.  As  thej 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  this  establififament,  by  which 
they  will  enjoy  many  ttnd  great  benefits  in  the 
obedience  they  pay  to  their  superiors,  which  is  a 
dnty  God  requires  from  them ;  so  they  will  thereby 
obtain  much  ease  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  free 
themselves  from  that  anguish  and  anxiety  wliich 
must  perplex  them  in  continual  contentions  and  op« 
positionsof  authority ;  there  beipg  nothing. that  can 
firmly  suf^KNrt  them  in  conscience  or  discretion  so 
well  as  reposing  them  upon  the  piety  and  wisdom  of 
the  church  and  state  under  whidi  they  live :  which 
will  expel  all  those  dotibts  and  apprehensions  which 
busy  and  refractory  men  suggest  to  [them,  and  with 
which  few  of  them  are  qualified  to  struggle  and  con<» 
tend;  nor  can  they  with  a  good  conscience  to  (zod* 
and  man  entertain  those  doubts  which  trouble 
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tHem  Hiost.  Weak  or  wgAil  doubts  may  perpldity 
and  make  men  irresolute,  who  have  no  rule  pre* 
scribed  to  them,  but  are  left  to  chtise  for  them<« 
selves ;  whereas  a  certainty  of  #  rule  by  which  I 
am  to  walk,  abolishes  in  an  instant  the  uncertain- 
ty of  alldoubts,  and  by  prescribing  the  duty  leaves 
iio  warrant  for  the  further  doubt ;  if  h  were  other* 
wise,  all  government  must  be  at  an  end ;  and  pri- 
vate men  will  always  have'  scruples  of  their  own^ 
by  which  they  will  conclude  fhat  it  is  not  lawful 
for  them  to  do  what  the  public  authority  and  in* 
ierest  hatb  judged  necessaty  fbr  tliem  to  do ;  the 
king's  battles  shall  not  be  fought,  nor  his  enemies 
repelled,  upon  the  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  and  jus^ 
tice  of  the  war ;  and  so  their  want  of  courage  and 
obedience  shall  be  excused  and  justified,  by  the 
superfluity  of  their  doubts  and  irresolution. 

Since  neither  of  these  expedients  is  like  to  re* 
duce  us  to  such  a  peace  and  agreement  between 
ourselves,  that  we  may  live  comfortably  and  cha* 
ritably  together,  we  must  resort  to  the  last  remedj/^ 
end  one  quit  the  country  to  the  other,  by  removing 
out  of  it.  And  in  this  point  it  can  be  no  more  ex^ 
pected  or  imagined  that  the  protestants  who  have 
their  lives  and  estates  secured  to  them  by  the  law» 
should  leave  the  country  to  be  possessed  by  the 
other,  because  they  are  so  uncharitaUe  as  to  believe, 
them  incapable  of  salvation,  than  that  free  citizen^ 
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who  enjoy  peftce  and  plenty,  will  give  up  tlieir 
strong  and  well-fortifiedcityto  a  body  of  banditd, 
because  they  infest  their  fields  and  vineyards.  Be- 
sides, they  know  ilbt  whither  to  repair,  to  enjoy  the 
same  benefits  and  advantages  they  have  at  home. 
Whereas  the  other  cannot  be  blamed  for  witlidraw- 
ing  themselves  from  so  many  severe  penalties  and 
other  reproaches,  which  distinguish  them  from 
other  subjects,  and  from  whence  they  cannot  re- 
deem themselves  without  o£Pering  violence  to  their 
consciences;  and  they  have  the  choice  of  many 
places  to  resort  to,  where  their  faith  shall  make 
them  the  more  acceptable,  and  their  obedience 
to  what  they  approve,  and  resolve  to  submit 
to,  the  more  innocent ;  and  if  their  consciences 
were  as  tender  as  they  pretend  to  be,  they  would 
nbt  only  detest,  which,  no  doubt,  they  do,  but 
exceedingly  fear  the  company  and  conversation 
of  those  who  they  are  sure  must  be  damned,  lest 
their  afiection  and  indulgence,  and  obligations 
to  their  persons,  and,  it  may  be,  some  delight  in 
their  manners,  may  not  lessen  that  necessary  zeal  - 
in  their  religion,  and  make  them  believe  that  they 
may  be  saved;  which  is  inconsistent,  as  they  seem 
to  think,  with  being  a  true  catholic,  or  may  make 
others  suspect  that  their  religion  is  not  sincere. 
We  see  women,  who  desire  to  preserve  the  integri- 
ty of  their  fame,  and  that  it  may  not  bfi  suUie4» 
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though  with  improbable  suspicions^  are  very  caire** 
ful  to  avoid  the  society  of  those  of  thi^ir  own  sex, 
who  have  the  reputation  of  lightness ;  and  yet  there 
have  been  many  Mary  Magdaiens  of  theni>  and 
therefore  they  ought  not  to  despair  of  their  salva* 
tion ;  yet  their  providence  becomes  themi  and  they 
may  be  reasonably  thought  not  to  be  solicitous 
enough  for  their  own  salvation,  who  take  pleasure 
to  converse  with  those  who  they  are  sure,  or  are 
bound  to  believe,  shall  be  without  it.  The  proves* 
tants  are  without  the  reach  or  danger  of  any  of 
those  reasons  or  temptations;  and  though  they 
may  reasonably  think  themselves  i^on  some  dis- 
advantage with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  in  believing  themselves  bound  equally  in 
honour  and  justice  and  conscience,  to  observe  and 
perform  all  the  promises,  and  oaths,  and  contracts, 
which  they  make  with  papists  as  well  as  protes- 
tants ;  whereas  the  other  have  many  evasions  up- 
on the  difference  of  their  faith,  and  powerful  as- 
surance by  dispensations  and  absolutions  for  the 
breach  of  theirs,  yet  they  are  far  from  believing 
that  they  are  not  in  a  state  and  possibility  of  salva- 
tion, though  they  should  not  renounce  those  err- 
ors which  seem  most  to  threaten  it,  and  which 
they  can  never  renounce  till  they  are  convinced 
that  they  are  errors.  We  are  not  bound  to  think, 
that  their  believing  that  the  bread  or  wafer  which 
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they  take  in  the  communion  is  the  real  flesh  of 
our  Saviour,  (if  they  do  believe  it)  will  danm 
them;  the  danger  on  our  side  is»  that  if  we  pre* 
tend  to  believe  it»  we  lie»  (which  may  damn  us)- 
because  we  know  that  it  is  not»  as  much  as  we 
know  that  a  stone  is  not  butter :  but  we  may  inno* 
cently  believe  that  this  error  and  corruption  of  the 
understanding  may  be  one  of  the  weeds  which  our 
Saviour  would  have  suiGered  to  grow  till  the  har- 
vest, and  would  not  suffer  to  be  puUed  up  by  rude 
or  unskilful  hands,  lest  they  pull  up  the  wheat  with 
them ;  who  knows  whether  the  minds  and  lender- 
standings  of  men  be  not  so  infatuated^  that  if  tran-- 
substantiation  were  pulled  up,  the  sacraments  them- 
selves would  not  be  pulled  up?  As  to  all  those 
men  who  have  brought  themselves  to  believe  it, 
we  do  piously  believe  that  God  would  never  have 
vouchsafed  to  have  given  and  prescribed  that  ear- 
nest of  salvation  to  us,  and  then  damn  us  for  dis- 
cerning any  alteration  in  the  elements,  or  them 
for  thinking  they  disfsern  that  which  they  do  not 
decern ;  the  preparation  and  caution  and  obliga- 
tion which  he  prescribes  we  all  pretend  to  observe, 
m^ich  is  the  life  of  the  sacrament ;  and  if  they,  out 
of  reverence  to  the  letter  (which  they  do  not  ob- 
serve in  other  texts  of  scripture)  are  able  to  bring 
themselves  to  believe  what  is  not  possible  for  us 
te  comprehend,  and  we  conceive  that  the  precise 
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letter  (because  of  the  seeming  impossibility  and 
contradiction)  is  do  more  to^be  submitted  to  than 
other  expnessions  of  the  same  kind  used  by  our 
Saviour  himself,  ^*  I  am  the  door,  I  am  the  true  vine ; 
call  no  man  your  father  upon  earth ;  if  any  man 
come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother^ 
and  wife  and  children^  and  brethren  and  sisterSa 
yea,  and  his  own  life  too,  he  cannot  be  my  disdple  ;'^ 
and  many  other  expressionsi  which  are  usual 
throughout  the  word  of  God^,  and  which,  being  ub« 
derstood  according  to  the  literal  sense,  would  dis^ 
solve  all  natural  relations,  and  enervate  the  dutiee 
especially  enjoined  f  I  say,  in  both  these  cases,  let 
the  error  be  where  it  will,  we  may  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  the  penalty  will  be  less  Uian  damnation  | 
and  then,  what  postures  soever  are  used  in  the  re- 
ceiving it,  which  are  frequently  the  same,  or  very 
like  in  devout  persons  of  very  di£Perent  and  con- 
trary conceptions,  will  not  increase  the  penalty  of 
the  opinion.  We  do  not  believe  that  God  himself 
broke  and  pulled  down  the  pale  and  the  hedge^ 
with  which  he  had  inclosed  the  church  of  his  own 
chosen  people  the  Jews,  to  let  all  the  world  inta 
the  same  hope  and  assurance  with  them  of  salva^ 
tioD,  which  was  the  chief  end  of  sending  his  only 
Son,  to  make  salvation  harder,  to  be  obtained  wiUi 
more  difficulty  under  the  go^el  than  it  was  under 
the  law,  where  every  duty  was  prescribed  to  tho) 
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life;  and  to  leave  us  under  an  arbitrary  servitade 
to  the  pope,  tpfao  may  add  every  day  to  our  obli- 
gations, and  make  somewhat  necessary  to  our  sal- 
vation which  our  fathers  were  saved  without :  a 
jurisdiction  the  high  priest  never  pretended  to 
have,  who  was  the  supreme  magistrate  well  known, 
and  whose  power  was  confessed  by  and  known 
to  all  the  Jews ;  whereas  he  who  would  assume 
this  power  over  us,  and  will  condemn  the  most 
pious  and  devout  observer  of  all  the  actions  which 
he  is  commanded  to  perform,  and  which  is  the 
soul  of  religion,  (if  St  James  knew  what  it  is)  if 
be  cannot  conform  himself  to  an  opinion  which  he 
bath  prescribed ;  and  who  is  neither  named,  nor 
described  to  us  in  the  scheme  of  our  religion,  to 
have  any  such  trust,  nor  acknowledged  by  us  to 
have  such  power.  So  that  we  love  our  country 
too  well  to  quit  it,  and  our  countrymen  too  much 
to  drive  them  from  us ;  but  if  they  love  their  coun- 
try so  little,  as  to  believe  it  to  be  the  sink  of  un- 
godly and  condemned  souls,  which  cannot  be  with- 
out a  stench  very  infectious,  and  all  their  neigh- 
bours, friends,  kindred,  and  allies,  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  God's  eternal  wrath,  because  they  will  not 
bB  subject  to  him,  whom  he  hath  not  ordained  to 
rule  over  them ;  they  have  no  reason  to  be  fond 
of  such  a  residence,  but  have  all  the  obligations 
af  charity  towards  themselves  and  others,  if  th^ 
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^an  have  any  charity  for  themselves  who  are  with* 
out  it  for  ail  others,  to  quit  the  country,  and  aban- 
don and  make  haste  out  of  that  air  which  they  are 
sure  is  so  contagious. 

It  remains  then,  that  we  disarm  them  of  one 
weapon  which  this  charity  of  ours  hath  put  into 
their  hands,  and  with  which  they  endeavour  to 
wound  us,  and  have,  it  may  be,  prevailed  more 
than  by  any  other  instrument  out  of  their  own  ma- 
gazine :  if  theirs  be  a  church  in  which  they  may 
be  saved,  why  should  it  not  be  safe,  say  they,  if 
not  desirable,  for  any  who  is  out  of  it,  to  come 
into  it,  by  changing  and  renouncing  the  religion 
they  are  of  that  is  contrary  to  the  other,  leave  the 
church  of  England  to  get  into  that  of  Rome  i  There 
are  in  all  churches,  aswe]l  as  in  all  men,  many  err- 
ors, and  all  errors  are  not  of  the  same  magnitude, 
nor  liable  to  the  same  penalty;  there  are  errors 
which  ii^  themselves  are  so  pernicious,  that  they  are 
not  consistent  with  piety  or  probity;  and  there  are 
errors  from  which  worse  consequences  may  be 
drawn  than  he  knows,  or  intends,  or  comprehends, 
who  is  guilty  of  the  error ;  and  the  latter  is  much 
less  than  the  former.  Many  men  are  seduced,  or 
over-reached,  or  directly  cozened  Into  erroneous 
opinions,  and  they  are  not  so  criminal  as  they  who 
pervert  and  cozen  them.  In  a  word,  many  men 
isM  into  errors  by  accident  or  inadvertence,  or  want 
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of  imderstandiiigy  and  endeavour  all  they  can  to  be 
better  informed ;  and  the  condition  of  these  men 
11  much  better  tlian  theirs  who  seek  after  them, 
and  affect  them  as  arguments  which  may  advance 
their  credit  and  reputation,  and  obstinately  de« 
fend  them  to  comply  with  their  ambition,  or  to 
improve  their  interest.  Let  us  then  consider  the 
diftrence,  even  in  the  reasonable  hope  of  salvation, 
b^ween  those  who  depart  from  the  church  of 
England  in  which  they  have  been  bred,  and  to 
which  they  have  made  many  vows  and  promises, 
and  those  who  were  never  of  that  church,  nor 
know  the  true  constitution  of  it,  but  have  been 
educated  in  the  churdi  of  Rome;  what  the  for- 
mer wants  and  are  without  for  their  justification 
and  excuse,  which  the  others  have;  and  what 
faults  the  one  must  commit  in  the  act  or  circum- 
stance of  dianging  his  religion,  which  the  other  is 
free  from ;  and  then  we  shall  the  bettee  discern 
what  indulgence  we  may  piously  hope  may  be  gi- 
ven to  the  one,  and  what  severity  we  may  fear 
justly  will  be  exercised  upon  the  other.  I  will  not 
say,  that  which  a  great  doctor  of  the  church  of 
Rome  affirms,  and  says  it  is  very  plain,  that  it  be* 
longeth  truly  to  the  nature  of  religion  to  be  pro- 
pagated in  mankind  by  discipline,  and  delivery 
over  from  father  to  son,  and  to  be  embraced  in  the 
mere  virtue  of  such  a  reception,  through  the  na^ 
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tural  credulity  of  cbildreii  to  their  parents  and 
teachers ;  yet  I  may  say,  that  the  education  is  very 
e^iy  and  the  discipline  very  loose,  and  the  parenta 
very  negligent,  if  there  are  not  sndh  impressions 
of  religion  made  by  it,  be  they  good  or  il],  .that 
they  will  not  be  de&ced,  or  easily  be  rooted  out 
by  the  infusion  from  riper  years,  especidty  if  their 
sole  conversation  afterwards  be  confined  to  per- 
sons of  the  same  interest  and  principles.  It  is 
very  true,  that  there  may  be  such  incongruities 
instilled  in  thoise  infant  seasons ;  as  that  God  can 
do,  or  suSer  such  things  to  flow  immediately  from 
himself,  as  are  inconsistent  with  his  justice,  or 
mercy,  or  such  attributes  as  he  hath  prescribed  to 
be  known  by ;  or  when  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  are  taught  to  believe  are  found  to  be  erro« 
neous  by  the  improvemeiit  of  natural  science,  or 
are  contradicted  by  those  faculties  which  God  hath 
made  superior  to  such  infusions,  and  the  natural 
judges  of  the  reason  of  such  infusions :  f^om  such 
gross  particulars,  the  very  growth  of  years,  and 
the  increase  of  judgment  which  cannot  but  accom- 
pany those  years,  with  a  little  reading  and  revol- 
ving, though  in  a  cell>  men  do  frequently  disen- 
tangle themselves  without  any  other  help  :  as  he 
that  hath  been  persuaded  by  bis  nurse  that  he  was 
always  nourished  with  black  milk,  cannot  but  be- 
lieve it,  as  long  as  he  believes  her;  but  when  he 
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comes  to  find  tbat  there  is  no  black  mUk^  and 
knows  tbat  tbere  was  never  any,  be  does  not  only 
know  tbat  his  nurse  abused  him,  but  doth  justly 
suspect  the  truth  of  whatsoever  else  she  hath  in* 
formed  him.  All  other  things,  which  do  not  cari}* 
in  themselves  a  visible  disapprovement,  are  insen- 
dbly  inculcated  by  education,  and  innocently  re- 
tainedy  without  obliging  the  thousandth  part  of 
Christians  to  make  any  further  enquiry  into  the 
truth  of  them,  having  neither  faculties  to  judge, 
nor  reason  to  believe,  that  they  can  be  better  in- 
formed, than  they  have  been  by  those  who  bred 
them :  and  of  this  excuse  and  justification  that 
proselyte  is  deprived,  who  leaves  the  church  ^of 
England,  wherein  he  hath  been  educated,  to  cast 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  church  of  Rome,  where 
he  hath  been  a  stranger. 

The  church  of  Rome  is  so  unreasonably  vigilant 
and  jealous  of  its  flock,  that  it  will  not  suffer  even 
those  yi  ho  are  intelligent  and  learned,  to  read  any 
books  which  may  inform  them  better ;  or,  if  they 
could  prevent  it,  to  converse  with  those  who  do 
not  think  as  they  do ;  and  before  they  qualify  any 
persons  to  teach  and  instruct  the  people,  they  are 
compelled  to  enter  into  many  obligations  of  adhe- 
ring to  parties,  and  to  interests,  which  the  catho- 
lic religion  exacts  not  from  them,  nor  approves ; 
and  so  they  become  more  of  the  Action  of  the 
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court  of  Rome^,  than  sons  of  the  catholic  church. 
By  all  which  artifices  they  so  strictly  inclose  all 
their  body,  that  it  is  strange  that  any  should  break 
from  them,  and  leave  their  communion;  if  the 
very  light  of  nature,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
parts  of  knowledge,  which  they  can  hardly  be  with- 
out,  did  not  sometimes  lead  men  of  more  exquisite 
faculties  out  of  that  darkness  which  they  affect, 
and  are  generally  covered  witli :  whereas  the  church 
of  England  conscientiously  chuses^  not  only  toper* 
mit  but  to  direct  her  children  to  understand  as  well 
as  to  profess  their  religion ;  to  search  the  scripture, 
which  is  the  fountain  of  religion.  And  it  may  be» 
in  Uiis  latitude  to  examine,  tlie  persons  who  are 
entrusted  to  propagate  the  truth  by  seasonable  and 
proper  instructions,  are  not  solicitous  enough  to 
prepare  the  understandings,  and  to  season  the  raw- 
ness of  youth  and  ignorance  with  those  wholesome 
instructions,  as  might  make  their  other  liberty  the 
more  useful  and  beneficial  to  them ;  but  that  is  not 
the  defect  of  the  churchy  which  takes  all  possible 
care  by  prescribing  sure  guides,  and  setting  us 
good  land-marks,  that  they  may  neither  n^iss  nor  go 
out  of  the  way :  it  enjoins  them  to  believe  all  that 
our  Saviour  himself  or  his  apostles  have  required 
to  be  believed,  but  is  more  strict  to  instruct  them 
in  the  practice  of  Christian  virtues,  than  to  perplex 
and  entangle  them  with  dark  notions  in  opinions 

yOL«  II*  Ir 
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which  do  not  contribute  to  their  salvation ;  so  thai 
they  who  forsake  that  church,  are  either  guilty  of 
inexcusable  negligence,  in  not  requiring  the  infor- 
mation and  instruction  that  was  prepared  for  them ; 
or  they  are  so  well  informed,  that  they  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  but  by  the  levity  and  inconstancy 
of  their  nature,  or  some  depraved  affisction  which 
seduces  them,  to  comply  with  particular  ends  and 
interests,  which  is  commonly  the  introduction  to 
those  changes ;  both  which  aggravate  the  ofience 
tibey  commit,  and  makes  their  case  very  diflFerent 
from  those  who  have  been  constantly  educated  in 
those  errors,  without  any  opportunity  to  be  better 
instructed;  and  their  guilt  being  greater,  they 
have  no  reason  to  expect  their  punishment  will 
be  the  same. 

We  see  then  how  differently  they  are  qualified 
to  resist  temptation*  Let  us,  in  the  next  place,^take 
a  view  of  those  ill  actions  which  they  must  pass 
through  and  be  actually  guilty  of,  before  they  can 
depart  from  their  own  church,  and  unite  itself  to 
the  other :  they  must  withdraw  at  least  a  great  part 
of  their  allegiance,  which  they  do  not  only  natural^ 
]y  owe,  but  have  actually  sworn  to  pay  to  their  so* 
▼ereign;  which  increases  their  obligation,  and  adds 
the  sin  of  perjury  to  the  other  of  rebellion*  Nor 
can  they  flatter  themselves,  or  persuade  others, 
that  their  fiuth  and  subjection  remains  as  inviola- 
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ble  after  they  have  changed  their  religion  as  it 
was  before ;  which  is  such  a  contradiction,  that  he 
may  as  truly  say,  that  he  hath  not  broken  his  faith 
to  his  first  wife,  when  he  hath  married  a  second  in 
the  life-time  of  the  former.  How  can  he  pretend 
an  entire  subjection  to  one  soyereign,  to  whom  he 
hath  promised  and  vowed  it,  and  profess  an  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  another  sovereign  in  mat- 
ters of  conscience,  whose  authority  is  excluded  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  as  inconsistent  with  the  otheri 
What  rebellions  have  we  seen  raised  by  the  dictates 
of  that  sovereign  over  the  consciencoi  against  the 
sovereign  to  whom  their  natural  allegiance  is  con- 
fessedly due  by  his  own  subjects  ?  and  therefore 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  it  is  the  only  remedy  and 
preservative.  In  the  next  place,  before  they  can 
.  apostatize  from  their  own  church,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  wanting  or  overf-abounding  that  our  Sa- 
viour prescribed  or  limited  as  necessary  to  a  true 
church,  they  must  formally  renounce  it,  and  con- 
demn it  as  antichristian,  in  which  salvation  cannot 
be  attained ;  and  must  believe,  or  profess  to  be- 
lieve, that  all  the  souls  of  their  parents,  friends,  and 
kindred,  who  are  dead  in  that  faith,  are  actually  in 
hell,  and  condemned  to  everlasting  torments : 
which  is  such  an  impudent  uncharitableness  and 
presumption  as  cannot  sink  into  the  heart  of  a 
Christian,  that  hath  any  bowels,  or  retains  the  lea^t 
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reverence  for  the  memoiy  of  those  retations;  and 
all  men  who  do  not  believe  that  the  fifth  command- 
ment is  abolished,  must  confess  that  there  is  an 
hcmoor  due  to  the  memory  of  our  parents,  when 
they  are  dead,  as  there  was  when  they  were  alive;  • 
and  the  honour  these  men  pay  to  their  memory,  is 
to  pronounce  that  they  are  damned.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted  but  that  many  of  those  apostates  will 
deny  that  they  have  done  any  thmg  of  these  par- 
ticulan,  and  are  too  civil  men  to  own  and  justify 
most  of  these  outrages;  but  all  the  world  knows 
the  formal  renunciations  which  are  prepared  by  the 
diurch  of  Rome,  and  submitted  to  by  these  prose- 
lytes beforethey  can  be  received  and  acknowledged 
for  true  members  of  the  catholic  church :  nor  in- 
deed would  it  be  possible  to  persuade  a  man  that 
he  cannot  be  saved  in  the  church  of  which  he  is^ 
without  his  believing  that  they  are  not  saved  who 
have  died  in  it  already.  That  which  renders  all 
this  the  more  wonderful  and  absurd,  and,  in  so  seri« 
ous  a  subject,  even  ridiculous,  is,  that  all  this  mu- 
tation is  for  the  most  part  brought  to  pass  in  a  very 
short  time,  upon  very  little  warning  or  debate,  by 
some  person  not  half  so  well  known,  nor  half  so 
knowing,  as  many  of  those  with  whom  they  have 
long  conversed  and  been  familiar,  and  would  be 
much  fitter  to  resolve  any  serious  doubts.  I  speak 
not  of  those  few  scholars,  who  by  the  inconstancy 
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and  irresolution  of  their  own  nature,  the  melan* 
choly  of  their  fortune,  or  the  scandal  of  men's  be- 
haviours who  pretended  to  be  protestants,  which  in 
the  late  revolutions  had  an  effect  upon  too  many, 
deserted  the  church  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated, with  more  formality  and  leisure,  after  the 
leading  some  books  which  probably  they  had 
vead  before,  and  entertaining  some  conferences 
with  men  who  knew  less  than  then^selves,  and 
much  less  than  many  of  the  contrary  opinion,  with 
whom  tliey  might  have  conversed;  but  I  speak  of 
the  herd  of  their  converu  in  which  they  triumph  so  - 
much,  which,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of  dying 
artificers,  and  old  womei)  and  young  girls,  vicious 
and  debauched  n^en  and  women,  who  never  under- 
stood the  elements  of  religion  or  virtue ;  who  being 
told  somewhat  they  never  heard  before,  by  a  man . 
they  never  saw  before,  of  a  way  to  be  saved  of. 
which  they  never  thought  before,  become  sudden- 
ly  new  creatures,  say  all  that  the  priest  requires 
them  to  say  of  the  living  or  the  dead,  and  never  afr 
terwards  doubt  oi*  their  going  to  Heaven.  An  £ng<v 
lish  Jesuit  once  told  me  in  Spain,  not  without  a  lit^ 
tie  vanity,  of  a  goqd  fortune  that  befel  him  in  Lon- 
don, which  he  should  never  fqrget,  and  fpr  which 
he  often  gave  God  thanks ;  that  a  maid  servant  in 
the  house  where  he  lodged  told  him  one  day  that 
she  had  an  upcle,  an  old  man,  a  carpenter,  who 
l2 
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was  very  sick,  and  she  believed  he  would  die,  and 
therefore  prayed  him  that  he  would  go  to  him  and 
save  his  soul ;  the  charitable  father  was  willing  ta 
perform  his  office,  if  she  could  procure  him  admits 
tance  to  her  uncle  in  private ;  the  maid  told  him, 
that  his  wife  and  all  his  children,  who  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  him,  were  all  protestants,  and  did 
not  love  the  papists,  but  that  she  would  go  with  him 
the  next  morning,  and  that  he  should  pretend  to  be 
a  physician,  and  by  that  means  he  should  be  alone 
with  him  :  the  maid  was  as  good  as  her  word ;  and 
when  nobody  else  was  in  the  room,  he  saw  the  did 
man  was  veiy  weak,  and  found  he  knew  little  of  re)i« 
gion,  and  thereupon  he  asked  him,  whether  he  did 
desire  to  be  saved  ?  which  he  seemed  very  heartOy 
to  wbh ;  and  thereupon  he  informed  him  shortly 
of  what  was  fit  and  necessary,  and  told  him  in  what 
manner  he  must  confess  and  abjure  all  his  former 
errors  and  heresies :  which  the  good  man  did  with 
more  pregnancy  than  he  could  expect  from  the  weak- 
ness he  was  in  and  from  his  former  life;  all  which* 
he  imputed  to  the  wonderful  grace  of  God;  upon 
which  he  absolved  him,  and  reconciled  him  to  the 
church,  whereupon  the  poor  man  appeared  very  joy* 
fid ;  and  the  maid  told  him,  that  he  died  the  next 
morning  very  comfortably;  and  the  good  father  said^ 
he  never  called  this  to  his  remembrance,  as  he  did 
very  ofteO|  but  it  filled  his  heart  with  joy:  and  it 
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h  very  probable  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  pro- 
selytes are  of  this  man's  talent,  and  as  easily  caught 
as  he  was: 

'  These  are  the  tragical  professions  and  conces- 
sions which  are  the  forerunners  and  preface  to 
every  man's  deserting  tlie  church  of  England,  be- 
fore he  can  be  received  into  that  of  Rome ;  every 
particular  whereof  contains  some  heinous  sin  which 
be  is  bound  to  commit,  upon  a  probable  hope  of 
salvation,  of  which  he  might  have  been  more  assu- 
red without  the  charging  his  conscience  with  those 
sins ;  and  all  which  must  render  his  condition  more 
hazardous  than  theirs,  who  have  stupidly  rested  in 
the  ignorance  of  their  education,  and  acquiesced  in 
that  religion  which  their  friends  have  chosen  for 
them,  and  their  country  enjoins  them  to  profess 
and  practise;  and  distinguishes  those  who  leave 
the  church  of  England,  from  those  who  have  been 
bred  in  the  other.    And  together  with  this  they 
lose  that  which  is  the  greatest  confidence  and 
comfort  of  religion,  the  certitude  of  it,  that  they 
know  clearly  and  without  dispute  what  they  are 
to  believe,  and  what  they  are  to  dp:  we  all  can 
and  do  with  a  good  conscience  pronounce  the 
creed,  which  we  are  enjoined  by  the  church  to  be- 
lieve; we  do  understand  those  twelve  articles,  and 
heartily  conform  to  them;  and  we  do  understand; 
what  duties  God  and  the  church  have  prescribed 
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to  U8y  which  we  are  sure,  according  to  the  faculties 
we  have,  we  are  able  heartily  to  endeavour  to  oh- 
serve  and  practise:  but  I  much  doubt,  whether, 
our  new  convert  can  believe^  or  whether  he  be  in- 
formed he  must  believe  the  article  of  the  coun-^ 
cil  of  Trenty  and  the  buU  to  boot,  which  he  is  bound 
as  absolutely  to  believe  as  the  other  twelve,  and 
to  do  many  other  things  which  he  was  free  from 
before ;  and  in  which  the  English  catholic's  condit 
tion  is  much  harder  than  other  men's;  for  no  other 
catholics  are  bound  to  believe  and  do  more  thaa 
is  contained  in  those  articles  which  are  received 
and  accepted  by  the  state  under  which  they  live ; 
but  the  English  catholics,  because  the  crown  hath 
accepted  and  received  no  part  of  them  (which  is 
confessed  to  be  the  only  obligation  to  submit  to 
any  council  how  general  soever)  are  bound  to  sub« 
mit  to  the  whole;  which  would  at  least  oblige  them 
to  read  them  over,  and  a  little  to  reflect  upon  them, 
before  they  enter  into  that  engagement.  But  their 
case  is  yet  much  worse,  by  the  absolute  uncertain- 
*^y  and  impossibility  %o  understand  all  that  they  are 
to  believe,  and  all  that  they  are  to  do,  without  an 
entire  submission  and  obedience  to  which  their 
hope  of  salvation  is  as  desperate  as  it  was  before 
they  were  reconciled;  they  must  have  the  same 
resignation  to  what  the  church  shall  hereafter  or- 
der and  determine,  as  to  what  it  hath  already 
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•done ;  which  makes  the  price  of  salvation  so  much 
dearer  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  forefathers* 
by  how  mudi  we  are  obliged  to  believe  and  do 
more  than  they  were  bound  to  believe  and  do : 
and  it  is  a  common  answer^  when  we  object  tjiat 
many  of  the  fathers  were  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
that  the  church  had  not  then  declared  and  deter- 
mined the  matter ;  and  when  we  put  them  in  mind 
that  one  of  their  own  popes  was  of  this  or  that  opi- 
nion, they  hold  it  a  very  satisfactory  answer,  that 
he  was  then  but  a  cardinal,  and  that  it  was  before 
he  was  pope*  Sn  that  the  absurdity  as  weU  as  the 
uncertainty  of  this  obligation  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  comply  widi  it,  but  by  getting  that  un« 
^natural  jurisdiction  over  his  will  and  his  consdence, 
which  Bellarmine  professes  he  had  attained  to,  and 
to  which  fortress  all  other  men  are  forced  to  retire 
upon  the  defence  of  this  argument,  that  if  the  church 
declare  white  to  be  black,  he  will  readily  believe 
that  white  is  black.  And  to  such  a  man  no  more 
is  to  be  said,  than  that  he  hath  reason  to  thank 
God  that  it  hath  not  declared  him  to  be  a  woman ; 
which  would  have  given  him  some  cause  of  per- 
plexity. However,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  this 
slippery  sort  of  men,  who  shift  their  religion  as 
though  it  were  only  an  act  of  curiosity  to  improve 
their  understanding  and  mend  their  breeding,  were 
well  informed  before-hand  of  the  wildnesii,  and  un 
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UmitednesSy  of  the  new  obligations  they  are  to  en- 
ter into ;  whidi  could  not  but  awaken  their  con- 
science to  make  some  reflections  upon  the  steadi- 
ness of  that  church  which  they  are  tenqpted  to  ab- 
jure, and  the  prodigious  tottering  and  instability 
of  that  they  are  to  enter  into. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  emissaries  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  are  commonly  employed  upon  those 
missions  for  the  penrerting  of  souls,  never  make 
the  true  price  known  to  them  who  are  to  pay  for 
ihe  commodity  they  are  to  boy;  but  shew  them 
some  specious  pans  of  it,  whidi  may  most  work 
upon  those  affections  and  appetites  they  discover 
them  to  be  most  governed  by,  and  conceal  all  that 
might  shock  the  integrity  of  their  understanding, 
or  some  interest  they  might  have  a  mind  to  che- 
rish. 1  met  once  in  Flanders  a  divine  of  the  diurch 
of  England,  who  had  conversed  much  and  was  well 
known  in  the  court,  though  of  no  eminent  obser- 
vation in  the  church ;  1  told  him  it  was  generally 
reported,  I  hoped  without  cause,  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  change  his  religion,  and  to  become  of 
the  Roman  communion ;  he  answered  me  with 
some  hesitation,  that  he  hi^  very  great  esteem  and 
reverence  for  the  church  of  England,  in  which  he 
had  been  bred,  and  that  the  barbarous  persecution 
and  violence  under  which  it  lay  oppressed,  and 
upon  the  matter  extinguished,  had  made  him  re- 
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▼olve  and  reflect  upon  things  which  he  had  here- 
tofore more  perfunctorily  considered,  and  to  en- 
quire and  examine  many  other  particulars  which 
he  had  never  known  and  thought  of  before ;  and 
that  upon  the  whole  matter,  since  the  church  in 
which  he  had  been  educated  now  ceased  to  be,  he 
was  resolved  to  live  in  a  Christian  communion,  and 
therefore  it  was  probable  that  he  might  enter  into 
that  of  the  Roman*  I  told  him,  he  must  have  a 
worse  opinion  of  his  own  church,  before  he  could 
be  received  into  the  other ;  for  he  must  publicly 
and  literally  renounce  all  its  doctrine  as  heretical, 
and  put  off  and  disclaim  the  orders  he  had  recei- 
ved in  it,  before  he  could  be  acknowledged  and 
received  in  that  church.  He  replied  with  more 
warmth,  that  he  was  resolved  to  do  neither,  and 
was  well  assured  that  neither  would  be  required 
from  him;  that  they  with  whom  he  conversed, 
had  a  great  value  for  the  church  of  England,  be- 
cause it  retained  so  much  of  order  and  antiquity ; 
and  that  there  would  be  no  need  to  quit  his  orders, 
which  he  was  resolved  never  to  do*  And  they  told 
him  very  true,  f<fr  if  he  bad  no  mind  to  be  in  or- 
ders, nobody  would  press  htm  to  it ;  but  that  would 
not  do  his  business,  nor  could  he  enjoy  those  be- 
nefits afad  advantages  which  he  was  to  enjoy  from 
his  conversion,  without  being  in  orders ;  and  then 
he  was  compelled  to  do  both,  which  he  was  so 
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pofiitively  reBolved  never  to  coosent  to :  so  far  he 
was  from  discerning  the  depth  of  the  watec  he  was 
to  wade  through.  They  who  have  read  Mr  Cres- 
sey's  first  edition  of  hiaExomologesis,  in  which  he 
published  the  motives  that  prevailed  with  him  to 
leave  the  church,  find  some  modest  expressions  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  esteem  of  the  doctors 
and  scholars  of  it,  amongst  whom  he  had  indeed 
many  friends ;  he  inserts  a  subscription  and  decla- 
ration, which,  he  said,  bJA  Roman  catholic  subjects 
would  make  of  their  indispensable  fidelity  to  the 
king ;  he  said,  many  things  were  published  by  par- 
ticidar  men  as  catholic  doctrines,  which  the  church 
did  not  enjoin ;  aa  in  the  point  of  purgatory^  he  did 
believe,  nor  did  the  church  oblige  him  to  believe 
more,  that  it  is  a  place  of  iacquiescence,  where  the 
soul  rests  without  pain*  I  do  verily  think  that  he 
believed  all  this  at  that  time,  and  the  book  was 
licenced  to  be  printed  by  two  or  three  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  whereof  Dr  Holding  was  one ;  but 
this  tamper  was  so  little  liked,  besidea  his  oversight 
in  the  point  of  purgatory,  for  want  of  being  well 
read  in  the  council  of  Trent,  that  there  was  a  se- 
cond edition  presently  set  out,  wherein  both  the 
recognition  for  the  catholics,  and  that  of  purgatory, 
and  many  other  particulars,  are  quite  left  out ;  and 
all  the  contemptuous  expressions  of  the  church  of 
England  are  inserted,  and  more  bitter  and  virulent 
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invectives  against  the  clergy  of  it,  than  the  ancient 
Jesuits  did  heretofore  make  use  of*     Of  which  I 
took  notice  to  Mr  Cressey  afterwards  at  Paris ;  and 
for  which,  out  of  countenance,  he  made  me  no 
other  answer,  than  that  many  exceptions  had  been 
taken  to  his  first  edition ;  and  that  by  his  superiors' 
command  he  had  put  it  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
person,  whom  he  named,  to  be  again  set  out ;  and 
that  such  things  were  left  out  and  others  put  in  as 
they  thought  fit,  and  of  which  he  had  no  notice  till 
the  second  edition  was  published.    To  such  scan- 
dalous reproaches  arethese  proselytes  exposed,  by 
those  who  first  corrupt  and  seduce  them,  without 
letting  them  know  the  utmost  that  will  be  expected 
from  them,  until  they  are  gone  too  far  to  retire ; 
and  then,  warmed  and  chafed  between  anger  and 
shame,  they  first  contract  an  impudence,  and  then 
an  animosity  agaiqst  those  whom  they  have  injured 
and  provoked,  and  think  it  the  best  manifestation 
of  their  zeal  to  their  new  religion,  to  prosecute 
their  old  jwith  all  the  scandals  and  calumnies  their 
new  adoption  can  surest  to  them;  and  which 
graver  and  more  confirmed  catholics,  who  have 
always  adhered  to  their  religion,  decline  and  detest. 
In  a  word,  they  who  think  themselves  not  safe  in 
a  church,  in  which  there  are  no  errors  or  corrup- 
tions admitted  and  practised,  must  make  all  the 
haste  they  can  to  the  church  triumphant;  for  ia 
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theonUtant  iixey  will  find  fittle  time  to  rest,  but 
may  wander  through  all  Christian  kingdoms  with- 
out satis&ctioD,  and  probably  niay  at  last  be  com- 
pelled to 'sit  still  in  afr  ibi^ure  a  station,  as  that 
from  whence  they  begun  their  journey.  Prudent 
and  pious  men  know,  that  they  may  Hve  very  con- 
scientiously,  and  serve  God  vt^ry  acceptably,  in  a 
dMur^b  where  some  errors  are  believed,  and  it 
may  be  taught,  and  in  which  sbme  incongruities 
and  indeoenciies  are'  practised,  and  M  may  be  coun- 
tenanced, and  continue  themselves  neither  corrupt- 
ed in  the  one  ov  in  the  other ;  and  that  a  man  may 
with  a  better  conscience  renuoain  Ihalcommunion, 
than  go.  aboiut  to  reform  it  by  ways  whic^h  he  is  not 
qualified  to  put  iki  pmetice;  but  beoftn  very  hard- 
ly, widi  the  same  testimony  of  conscience,  or  the 
Mune  tranquillity  of  mind;  d^rtfrom  that  church, 
beeai]«&  of -the  errors  and  torruptioas  which  he 
thinks  to  be  in  it^'and  chuse  Jmoter  ehurch  ^hk^ 
he>  is  not  sure  is  &ee  from  all ;  lesi^  if  he  himself 
canttol  btitdiaceiEn  as'gross eorrupdons,  and- in  the 
consequence  mokie  pemiciouB  aad  gcamlaloud,  ia 
thalf  to'whicb  he  ia  going^  as^  in  tbe  other  fnm 
which,  he  is  departing:;  and  leiut  bfall^  if  lie  must 
be  oUiged  to  commit  indecencies,  ^to ^subscribe  or 
a^owledge  untruths,  and  profess  maiee 'and  ani- 
floosiCy  agjainst  the  one,  to  a^ake  hfi  way  into  the 
other:  all  which  thqr  most  be  gtnl^oi^  whode- 
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part  from  the  church  of  England  to  enter  iikto  the 
Roman.  Nor  let  them  please  themselves  with  that 
state  distinction^  betweeh  that  church  and  that 
court,  of  which  all  the  catholic  princes  and  states 
in  Christendom  have  so.  long  and  so  ineffiefctually 
complained ;  if  th^  church  and  the  state  be  like 
Hippocrates^s  twins,  that  they  always  laugh  and 
cry  together,  and  cannot  be  divided  fVom  each 
other,  it  will  be  necessary  for  those  who  receive  da* 
mage  and  mischief  from  their  so  inseparable  union, 
and  are  qualified  with  authority  and  power  to  make 
a  reformation,  that  they  puU  them  asunder,  though 
with  the  expiration  of  both. 

To  conclude :  I  niust  end  as  I  begun,  and  desire 
those  of  our  own  church  not  to  make  a  plaister  too 
wide  and  too  broad  for  the  sore  it  is  to  cover,  in 
the  particular  contest  with  our  own  countrymen, 
upon  what  hath  relation  to  conscience  and  religion, 
and  in  which  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  kingdom,  are  only  concerned. 
Let  us  not  enlaige  the  controversy  then^  by  taking 
more  into  the  argument  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  end  of  it ;  and  by  which,  though  we  do 
not  make  our  cause  the  worse,  we  m^ke  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemies  the  greater  to  oppose  it.  But 
since  it  i^  a  singular  case,  and  concerns  only  in- 
dividual persons,  let  us  so  proceed  with  them,  that 
as  they  are  a  sect  by  themselves,  so  all  catholic 
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kipgs  may  look  on  unconcealed,  and  find  no  war 
made  on  their  religion,  of  which  we  do  not  take 
upon  us  to  judge.  And  if  the  pope,  who  is  the 
sole  monarch  they  acknowledge,  and  who  disdaims 
all  correspondence  with  Uie  king,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  take  upon  him  to  govern  his  subjects, 
and  who  in  truth  may  think  himself  bound  in  ho« 
nour  to  defend  them,  who  without  fear  of  God  or 
man  so  obstinately  adhere  to  his  particular  inte- 
rest; I  say,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  make  it  his  quarrel, 
we  shall  well  enough  defend  ourselves  against  his 
artillery  of  all  sorts,  spiritual  and  temporal,  against 
his  excommunications,  bulls,  deprivations,  and  ju« 
nsdictions;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  all  other 
catholic  princes  and  states  may  revolve  and  re- 
flect upon  so  many  particulars  in  the  matter  of  the 
contest,  and  the  manner  of  the  prosecution  of  it, 
which  may  concern  themselves,  that  they  will  ra- 
ther endeavour  to  reduce  him  to  that  sobriety  of 
understanding,  and  to  that  modesty  of  pretences, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  peace  and  preservation 
of  Christendom,  than,  by  siding  with  him,  contri- 
bute materials  to  a  fire  that  may  burn  their  own 
palaces,  as  it  hath  too  often  and  too  furiously  some- 
times flamed  there*  Since  all  other  experioients 
have  been  tried  for  the  composing  and  suppressing 
these  domestic  affected  distempers  against  a  party 
in  our  own  bowels,  which  wiU  set  their  own  ooni 
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science  against  the  conscience  of  the  state,  to  the 
apparent  hazard  of  the  peace  thereof;  let  us  have 
recourse  for  remedy  to  the  law,  which  we  have  not 
yet  triedy  and  which  must  be  submitted  to  by  all 
subjects.  We  find  that  conferences,  disputations, 
and  books  are  so  far  from  extinguishing  the  firci 
that  they  do  not  allay  the  heat  of  it;  on  the  con* 
trary,  they  raise  the  spirit  to  a  ruder  blaze/  and 
that  people  to  an  insolence,  the  enduring  whereof 
IB  dishonourable  to  church  and  state.  What  we 
principally  contend  upon,  the  fathers  knew  no- 
thing of,  who  preached  all  submisgion  and  obe- 
dience, even  to  death,  under  heathen  emperors ; 
nor  were  any  Christians  known  or  heard  of,  in 
the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  who  durst  avow  a 
disobedience  to  their  princes,  or  to  introduce  an 
authority  superior  to  theirs  in  their  own  dominions. 
In  other  controversies,  both  sides  with  equal  con- 
fidence appeal  to  them,  and  profess  to  be  equally 
supported  by  them ;  they  cite  the  same  places  and 
the  same  pages  to  either  of  their  purposes,  and 
differ  as  much  upon  the  interpretation  of  them ; 
they  accuse  each  of  falsifying  quotations,  when  it 
often  falls  out  that  they  conclude  from  different 
editions :  besides  that,  they  frequently  find  con- 
tradictions between  several  of  the  fathers,  as  they 
are  of  different  senses  one  from  another ;  and  -as 
tbey  seem  to  be  of  one  opinion  by  what  they  say 
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in  one  place,  and  of  another  in  what  they  say  in 
another  place,  and  upon  another  occasion ;  nor  doth 
either  side  acquiesce,  or  pretend  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  any  one  fiither  in  ali  that  he  delirers* 
So  that  there  is  no  hope  of  any  concord  between 
us  from  any  determination  of  the  fathers ;  and  they 
who  most  cry  up  their  authority,  and  pretend  to  be 
entirely  governed  by  them»  do  in  truth  most  con- 
tradict their  opinions  and  undervalue  their  per- 
sons. General  councils  are  of  so  sacred  estimation 
and  reverence,  that  neither  party  hath  the  impu- 
dence to  deny  a  total  resignation  to  them ;  and  by 
the  law  of  England,  whoever  doth  deny  «By  one 
doctrine  that  is  established  by  the  four  first*  gene- 
ral councils,  is  declared  a  heretic,  and  prosecuted 
as  such:  but  neither  of  those  councils  meddles 
with  any  of  our  di£ference8 ;  but  they  have  others 
which  would 'serve  their  turns,  which  W&re  not 
called  impartially  to  examine  the  ground  and  rea- 
son of  any  opinions,  but  positively  to  condemn 
those  who  believed  or  maintained  themj  with  cir- 
cumstances so  gross  and  uningenuous,  that  they 
are  not  received  or  acknowledged  in  the  dotninions 
of  many  catholic  princes ;  so  that  nobody  can  lOok 
upon  those  as  general  councils :  there  is  an  end 
then  of  any  hope  of  concord  from  that  authority. 
The  pope  indeed  might  do  very  much  towards  a 
perfect  reconciliation ;  but  il  must  be  so  wholly  at 
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his  own  charge,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
it  from  him ;  though  he  would  have  his  own  spiri- 
tual office  inyade  and  oppress  the  temporalities  of 
all  other  prinees,  be  is  well  content  that  his  tem- 
poral authority  shall  so  totally  subdue  his  spiritual 
function,  as  not  to  suffer  it  to  perform  any  part  of 
the  ^ce  of  a  catholic  or  Christian  father ;  and 
accounts  it  the  highest  sacrilege  to  part  with  the 
least  privilege  or  authority,  which  the  worst  of  his 
predecessors  was  ever  possessed  o^  or  usurped  or 
extorted  by  the  hi^est  tyranny,  from  the  most 
injured  and  oppressed  princes.  There  is  no  reme- 
dy then  to  resort  to,  but  established  laws,  or  arms ; 
the  latter  might  cure  the  disease,  but  it  must  be 
by  killing  the  patient,  and  it  would  much  sooner 
extirpate  the  persons  than  root  out  either  of  their 
opinions ;  and  there  is  no  cause  to  employ  arms 
where  the  laws  can  exact  obedience.    Thither 
then  we  ought  to  repair,  and  employ  those  laws 
which  the  piety  of  the  church  and  the  wisdom  ot 
the  state  have  prescribed  for  reduction  of  all  re* 
fractory  persons  to  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
If  it  be  alleged,  that  that  expedient  hath  been 
likewise  tried,  and  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  either 
of  the  other ;  the  strictest  execution  of  the  severest 
laws  hath  produced  no  reformation.  It  may  be  so; 
nor  will  I  say,  that  it  may  be  a  stricter  and  more 
constant  execution  of  them  would  have  done  it.  I 
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do  not  wish  it,  I  do  pray  against  it;  and  probably 
the  as  strict  execution  of  the  mildest  tnight  have 
done  more  good.  But  if  neither  the  one  or  the 
other  be  proper  for  the  work,  let  new  be  enacted, 
which  may  be  obeyed  or  vindicated ;  and  let  not 
the  state  be  without  fit  laws  to  secure  itself,  and 
to  provide  for  all  things  which  are  necessary  there- 
unto ;  and  an  end  put  to  all  disputes  by  positive 
determination;  and  that  no  men  may  enjoy  bene- 
fit and  protection  from  part  of  the  laws,  who  will 
not  pay  obedience  to  the  whole:  the  suffering 
whereof  accuses  the  government  of  impotencci  and 
threatens  it  with  ruin. 
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